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The CONTENTS of Paxr I. 


The following Poem is thrown into the form of a Poeti- 
| cal viſion. Its ſcene the ruins of ancient Rome. The 
Goddeſs of Liberty, who is ſuppoſed to ſpeak through 
18 the whole, appears, characterized as Britiſh Liberty; 
| to ver. 44. Gives a view of ancient Italy, and par- 
ticularly of republican Rome, in all her magnificence 

and glory; to ver. 112. This contraſted by modern 

Italy; its vallies, mountains, culture, cities, people: 

the difference appearing ſtrongeſt in the capital city 
Rome; to ver. 234. The ruins of the great works 
of Liberty more magnificent than the borrowed pomp 
of Oppreſſion; and from them revived Sculpture, | 
Painting, and Architecture; to ver. 256. The old 
Romans apoſtrophized, with regard to the ſeveral 
melancholy changes in Italy: Horace, Tully, and 
Virgil, with regard to their Tibur, Tuſculum, and 
Naples; to ver. 287. That once fineſt and moſt or- 
namented part of Italy, all along the coaſt of Baiz, 
how changed; to ver. 321. This deſolation of Italy 
applied to Britain; to ver. 344. Addreſs to the 
Goddeſs of Liberty, that ſhe would deduce from the 
firſt ages, her chief eſtabliſhments, the deſcription of 
which conſtitute the ſubje& of the following parts of 
this Poem. She aſſents, and commands what ſhe ſays 
to be ſang in Britain ; whoſe happineſs, ariſing from 
freedom, and a limited monarchy, ſhe marks ; to ver. 
391. An immediate Viſion attends „ and paints her 
words, Invocation. 
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TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
FREDERICK, PRINCE OF WALES. 


SIR, 


WE EN I refle& upon that ready condeſcenſion, 

that preventing generoſity, with which Your | 
Royal Highneſs received the following poem under your 
protection; I can alone aſcribe it to the recommenda- 


W tion, and influence of the ſubject. In you the cauſe 


and concerns of Liberty have ſo zealous a patron, as 
entitles whatever may have the leaſt tendency to pro- 
mote them, to the diſtinction of your favour. And 
who can entertain this delightful reflection, without 
feeling a pleaſure far ſuperior to that of the fondeſt au- 
thor ; and of which all true lovers of their country muſt 
participate? To behold the nobleſt diſpoſitions of the 
prince, and of the patriot, united : an overflowing be- 
nevolence, generoſity, and candour of heart, joined to 
an enlightened zeal for liberty, an intimate perſuaſion 
that on 1t depends the happineſs and glory both of kings 
and people : to ſee theſe ſhining out in public virtues, 
as they have hitherto ſmiled in all the ſocial lights and 
private accompliſhments of life, is a proſpect that can- 
not but inſpire a general ſentiment of fatisfattion and 
gladneſs, more eaſy to be felt than expreſſed. 
+ If 
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| beſt reward: particularly as it affords me an opportuni- 


mW 


If the following attempt to trace Liberty, from the 
firſt ages down to her excellent eſtabliſhment in Great- 
Britain, can at all merit your approbation, and prove 
an entertainment to Your Royal Highneſs ; if it can in 
any degree anſwer the dignity of the ſubject, and of the 
name under which I preſume to ſhelter it; I have my 


ty of declaring that I am, with the Tata zeal and 


SIR, 
Your Royal Highneſs's 
Moft obedient 
and moſt devoted ſervant, 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


LIBERTY. 


(53 
Lb RS: . 
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| O My 3 Talbot tl with thee 


The Muſe gay rov'd the glad 1 round, 
And drew th' inſpiring breath of ancient arts; 


Ah! little thought ſhe her returning verſe 


Should ſing our darling ſubject to thy ſhade. EX 
And does the myſtic veil, from mortal beam , 

Involve thoſe eyes where every virtue ſmil'd, 

And all thy Father's candid ſpirit ſhone ? 

The light of reaſon, pure, without a cloud ; 

Full of the generous heart, the mild regard; 10 
Honour diſdaining blemiſh, cordial faith, Fe 
And limpid truth, that looks the very ſoul. 

But to the death of mighty nations turn, 

My train ; be there abſorpt the private tear. 

Muſing, I lay; warm from the ſacred walks, 15 
Where at each ſtep imagination burns: ? 
While ſcatter'd wide around, awful, and hoar, 

Lies, a vaſt monument, once-glorious Rome, 

The tomb of empire! ruins! that efface 

Whate'er, of finiſh'd, modern pomp can boaſt. 20 
Snatch'd by theſe wonders to that world where thou ght 


: Unfetter'd ranges, Fancy's magic hand 
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Led me anew o'er all the ſolemn ſcene, 
Still in the mind's pure eye more ſolemn dreft. 
When ſtrait, methought, the fair majeſtic Ter © | 
Of Liberty appear'd. Not, as of old, 5 
Extended in her hand the cap, and rod, 

Whoſe ſlave- enlarging touch gave double life: 

But her bright temples bound with Britiſh oak, 

And naval honours nodded on her brow. 30 
Sublime of port: looſe o'er her ſhoulder flow, /c 
Her ſea-green robe, with conſtellations gay. 

An ifland-goddeſs now ; and her high care 
The queen of iſles, the miſtreſs of the main. 

My heart beat filial tranſport at the ſight; | 
And, as ſhe mov'd to ſpeak, th* awakened Muſe 
Liſten'd intenſe. A while ſhe look'd around, 

With mournful eye the well-known ruins mark'd, 

And then, her ſighs repreſſing, thus began. 

Mine are theſe wonders, all thou ſee'ſt is mine; 40 
But, ah, how chang'd ; the falling poor remains 
Of what exalted once th' Auſonian ſhore. i 

Look back through time; and, riſing from the gloom, 

Mark the dread ſcene, that paints whate'er I ſay. 
The great republic ſee ! that glow'd, ſublime, 45 

With the mixt freedom of a thouſand ſtates ; | 

Rais'd on the thrones of kings her Curule Chair, 

And by her Faſces aw'd the ſubject world, 

See buſy millions quickening all the land, 

With cities throng'd, and teeming culture high: 50 
For Nature then ſmil'd on her free-born ſons, 
And pour d the plenty that belongs to Men. 
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Behold, the country chearing, villas riſe, 

In lively proſpe& ; by the ſecret lapſe 

Of brooks now loſt and ſtreams renown'd in ſong : 
In Umbria's cloſing vales, or on the brow | 


Of her brown hills that breathe the ſcented gale : | 


On Baiz's viny coaſt ; where peaceful ſeas, - 
Fan'd by kind zephyrs, ever kiſs the ſhore ; 
And ſuns unclouded ſhine, through pureſt air : 
Or in the ſpacious neighbourhood of Rome ; 
Far-ſhining upward to the Sabine hills, 
To Anio's roar, and Tibur's olive ſhade ; : 
To where Preneſte lifts her airy brow ; 
Or downward ſpreading to the ſunny ſhore, 
Where Alba breathes the freſhneſs of the main. 
See diſtant mountains leave their vallies dry, 
And o'er the proud arcade thezr tribute pour, 
To lave imperial Rome. For ages laid, 
Deep, maſſy, firm, diverging every way, 
With tombs of heroes ſacred, ſee her roads: 
By various nations trod, and ſuppliant kings; 
With legions flaming, or with triumph gay. 
Full in the centre of theſe wondrous works, 
The pride of earth! Rome in her glory ſee! 
Behold her demi- gods, in ſenate met; 
All head to counſel, and all heart to act? 
The common-weal inſpiring every tongue 
With fervent eloquence, unbrib'd, and bold; 
Ere tame Corruption taught the ſervile herd 
Jo rank obedient to a maſter's voice. 
Her Forum ſee, warm, popular, and loud, 
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Free for their country and for Me to die; 


Her Cireus, ardent with contending youth; 
Her ſtreets, her temples, palaces, and baths, 


Full of fair forms, of Beauty's eldeſt-born, 


While ſculpture lives around, and Aſian hills 100 
Lend their beſt ſtores to heave the pillar'd dome: 


Attracted ſtrong, in heighten'd luſtre met, 


Who but, theſe far-fam'd ruins to behold, 110 
Proofs of a people, whoſe heroic aims 


s THOMSON's POEMS. 
In trembling wonder huſh'd, when the two Sires, 

As they the private father greatly quell'd, 

Stood up the public fathers of the ſtate. 85 
See Juſtice judging there, in human ſhape. 


Hark! how with freedom's voice it thunders high, 
Or in ſoft murmurs ſinks to Tully's tongue. 


Her tribes, her cenſus, ſee; her generous troops, 
Whoſe pay was glory, and their beſt reward. 90 


Ere mercenary murder grew a trade. : 
Mark, as the purple triumph waves along, 
The higheſt pomp and loweſt fall of life. 


Her feſtive games, the ſchool of heroes, ſee; 95 


And of a people caſt in virtue's mould. 


All that to Roman ſtrength the ſofter touch 
Of Grecian art can join. But language fails 
To paint this ſun, this centre of mankind ; 
Where every virtue, glory, treaſure, art, 105 


Need I the contraſt mark? unjoyous view! 


A land in all, in government, in arts, 
In virtue, genius, earth and heaven, revers'd, 


Soar'd far above the little {clin ſphere 


0 
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bat tk LIBERTY. 

Of doubting modern life; who but, inflam'd 
With claſſic zeal, theſe conſecrated ſcenes | 
Of men and deeds to trace ; unhappy land, TT 
Would truſt thy wilds, and cities looſe of ſway ? - 

Are theſe the vales, that, once, exulting ſtates 

In their warm boſom fed ? the mountains theſe, 

On whoſe high-blooming fides my ſons, of 4. 
I bred to glory ? the dojohted towns, 120 


Where, mean, and ſordid, life can ſcarce ſubſiſt, 
Ihe ſcenes of ancient opulence, and pomp ? 


Come! by whatever ſacred name diiguis'd, 
Oppreſſion, come! and in thy works rejoice! 
See nature's richelt plains to putrid fens 


125 
Turn'd by thy fury. From their chearful bounds, ; 
See raz'd th* enlivening village, farm, and ſeat. 
Firſt, rural toil, by thy rapacious hand 
Robb'd of his poor reward, reſign'd the plough; 
And now he dares not turn the noxious glebe. 1 30 


Tis thine entire. The lonely ſwain himielf, 
Who loves at large along che graſſy downs 

His flocks to paſture, thy drear champain flies. 
Far as the ſickening eye can ſweep around, 
Tis all one deſert, deiolate, and grey, 131 
Graz'd by the ſulen buffalo alone; 

And where the rank uncultivated growth 

Of rotting ages taints the paſſing gale, 

beneath the baleful blaſt the city pines, 

Or ſinks unfeebled, or infected burns. 

Beneath it mourns the ſolitary road, 

Ro. d in rude mazes o'er h' abanden'd waſte ; 
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Better to fink in ſloth the woes of life, 
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While ancient ways, ingulf'd, are ſeen no more. 


Such thy dire plains, thou /e/f-drtroyer / foe 
To human kind! Thy mountains too, profuſe, 
Where ſavage nature blooms, ſeem their ſad plaint 


"To raiſe againſt thy deſolating rod. 


There on the breezy brow, where thriving ſtates, 


And famous cities, once, to the pleas'd ſun, 
Far other ſcenes of riſing culture ſpread, 


Pale ſhine thy ragged towns. Negleted round, 


Each harveft pines ; the livid, lean produce 


Of heartleſs labour : while thy hated joys, 
Not proper pleaſure, lift the lazy hand, 


Than wake their rage with unavailing toil. 


Hence drooping Art almoſt to Nature leaves 


The rude unguided year. Thin wave the gifts 


Of yellow Ceres, thin the radiant bluſh 


Of orchard reddens in the warmeſt ray. 

To weedy wildneſs run, no rural wealth 
(Such as dictators fed) the garden pours. 
Crude the wild olive flows, and foul the vine ; 
Nor juice Cœcubian, nor Falernian, more, 
Streams life and joy, fave in the Muſe's bowl. 


- Unfeconded by art, the ſpinning race 


Draw the bright thread in yain, and idly toil, 

In vain, forlorn in wilds, the citron blows ; 
And flowering plants perfume the deſert gale. 
Through the vile thorn the tender myrtle twines. 
Inglorious droops the laurel, dead to ſong, 


And long a ſtranger to the hero's brow, 
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Nor half thy triumph this: caſt, from brute fields, 
Into the haunts of men thy ruthleſs eye. 
There buxom Plenty never turns her horn; 175 
The grace and virtue of exterior life, | 
No clean Convenience reigns ; ev'n Sleep itſelf, 
Leaſt delicate of powers, reluctant, there, 


Lays on the bed impure his heavy head. 


Thy horrid walk! dead, empty, unadorn'd, 180 
See ſtreets whoſe echoes never know the voice 


Of chearful hurry, commerce many-tongu'd, 


And art mechanic at his various taſk, 

Fervent, employ'd. Mark the deſponding race, 
Of occupation void, as void of hope; 18; 
Hope, the glad ray, glanc'd from Eternal Good, 
That life enlivens, and exalts its powers, 


= With views of fortune — madneſs all to them ! ! 


By thee relentleſs ſeiz'd their betters joys, 


To the ſoft aid of cordial airs they fly, | 190 


Breathing a kind oblivion o'er their woes, 
And love and muſic melt their ſouls away. 
From feeble Juſtice ſee how raſh Revenge, 


| Trembling, the balance ſnatches ; and the ſword, 


Fearful himſelf, to venal ruffians gives. 195 
See where God's altar, nurſing murder, ſtands, 
With the red touch of dark aſſaſſins ſtain'd. 

But chief let Rome, the mighty city! ſpeak 
The full-exerted genius of thy reign. ls | 
Behold her riſe amid the lifeleſs waſte, 200 
Expiring nature all corrupted round; | 
While the lone 2 es through the deſert plain, 


Winds 
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Winds his waſte ſtores, and ſullen ſweeps along. 

Patci'd from my fragments, in unſolid pomp, 

Mari: how the temple glares ; and, artful dreſt, 205 

Amulive, draws the ſuperſtitious train. 

Mark how the palace lifts a lying front, 

Conccaling often, in magnific jail, 

Proud want; a deep unanimated gloom! . 
And oft adjoining to the drear abode 210 

O miſery, whole melancholy walls 

Seem its voracious grandeur to reproach, 

Within the city bounds, the deſert ſee. 

See the rank vine o'er ſubterranean roofs, 

Indecent, ſpread ; beneath whoſe fretted gold 215 

It once, exulting, flow'd. The people mark, 

Matchleſs, while fir'd by me; to public good 

Inexorably firm, juſt, generous, brave, 

Afraid of nothing but unworthy life, 

Elate with glory, an heroic ſoul | 220 

Known to the vulgar breaſt : behold them now 

A thin deſpairing number, all-ſubdued, 

The ſlaves of ſlaves, by ſuperſtition fool'd, 

By vice unmann'd and a licentious rule, 

In guile ingenious, and in murder brave, 225 

Such in one land, beneath the ſame fair clime, 

Thuy ſons, Oppreſſion, are; and ſuch were Mine. 

Eyv'n with thy labour'd pomp, for whoſe vain ſhow 

Deluded thouſands ſtarve; all age-begrim'd, 

Torn, robb'd and ſcatter'd in unnumber'd ſacks, 230 

And by the tempeſt of two thouſand years 

Continual ſhaken, let my ruins vie 


These 


30 


fo 


Pax I. LIBERTY. . 
Theſe roads that yet the Roman hand aſſert, 


Beyond the weak repair of modern toll ; 
| Theſe fractur'd arches, that the chiding fiream 235 


No more delighted hear ; theſe rich remains 

Of marbles now unknown, where ſhines tmbib'd 
Each parent ray; theſe maſſy columns, hew'd 

From Afric's fartheſt ſhore : one granite all, 

Tlieſe obeliſks high-towering to the ſky. 240 
Myſterious mark'd with dark Egyptian lorez 


= Theſe endleſs wonders that this /acred way 


I!lumine ſtill, and conſecrate to fame; 

Theſe fountains, vaſes, urns, and ſtatues, charg'd 
With the fine ftores of art-compleating Greece. 245 
Mine is, beſides, thy every later boaſt: 


| Thy Buonarotis, % Palladios nine; 


And zine the fair deſigns, which Raphael's fot 
O'er the live canvaſs, emanating, breath'd. 


What would you ſay, ye conquerors of earth! 250 


Ye Romans! could you raiſe the laurel'd head; 


Could you the country ſee, by ſeas of blood, 


And the dread toil of ages, won ſo dear; 
Vour pride, your triumph, and ſupreme delight! s 


For whoſe defence oft, in the doubtful hour, 255 


Vou ruſh'd with rapture down the gulf of fate, 
Of death ambitious ! till by aweful deeds, 
Virtues, and courage, that amaze mankind, 
Ihe queen of nations roſe ; poſſeſt of all 


Which nature, art, and glory could beſtow 2 260 


What would you ſay, deep in the laſt abyſs 
Of ſlavery, vice, and unambitious want, 


Thus 
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Thus to behold her ſunk ? Your crowded plains, 
Void of their cities; unadorn'd your hills; 264 
Ungrac'd your lakes; your ports to ſhips unknown; 
Your lawleſs floods, and your abandon'd ſtreams : 
Theſe-could you know? theſe could you love again? 
Thy Tibur, Horace, could it now inſpire, 
Content, poetic eaſe, and rural joy, 
Soon burſting into ſong; while through the groves 270 
Of headlong Anio, daſhing to the vale, 
In many a tortur'd ſtream, you mus'd along ? 
Yon wild retreat, where ſuperſtition dreams, 
Could, Tully, you your Tuſculum believe? 
And could you deem yon naked hills, that form, 275 
Fam'd in old ſong, the ſhip-forſaken bay, _ 
' Your Formian ſhore ? Once the delight of earth, 
Where art and nature, ever-ſmiling, join'd 
On the gay land to laviſh all their ſtores. _. 
How chang'd, how vacant, Virgil, wide around, 280 
Would now your Naples ſeem ? Diſaſter'd leſs 
By black Veſuvius thundering o'er the coaſt, 
His midnight earthquakes, and his mining fires, 
Than by deſpotic rage: that inward gnaws, 
A native foe : a foreign, tears without. 285 
Firft from your flatter'd Czfars this began : 
i Till, doom'd to tyrants an eternal prey, 
Thin-peopled ſpreads, at laſt, the ſyren plain, 
That the dire foul of Hannibal diſarm'd ; 
And wrapt in weeds the ſhore of Venus lies. 290 
| There Baiz ſees no more the joyous throng ; 
| | Her bank all beaming with the pride of Rome: 
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No generous vines now baſk along the hills, 

04 were ſport the breezes of the Tyrrhene main: 

With baths and temples mix d, no villas riſe; 299 

Nor, art ſuſtain'd amid reluQtant waves, 

Draw the cool murmurs of the breathing deep: 

No ſpreading ports their ſacred arms extend: 

No mighty moles the big intruſive ſtorm, = 

From the calm ſtation, roll reſounding back. 30S 

An almoſt total deſolation fits, 

A dreary ſtillneſs, ſaddening o'er the coaſt 
Where, when ſoft ſuns and tepid winters roſe, 
Rejoicing crowds inhald the balm of peace; 
Where city'd hill to hill reflected blaze; 303 
And where with Ceres, Bacchus wont to hold 
A genial ſtrife. Her youthful form, robuſt, 

Ev'n nature yields; by fire and earthquake rent: 

Whoſe ſtately cities in the dark abrupt 

Swallow'd at once, or vile in rubbiſh laid, 310 

A neſt for ſerpents ; from the red abyſs 

Neu hills, exploſive, thrown; the Lucrine lake 

A reedy pool; and all to Cuma's point, 

The ſea recovering his uſurp'd domain, 

And pour'd triumphant o'er the bury'd dome. 315 
Hence, Britain, learn; my beſt-eſtabliſhed, laſt, 

And more than Greece, or Rome, my ſteady reign ; 

'The land where, king and people equal bound 

| By guardian laws, my fulleſt bleſſings flow ; 

And where my jealous unſubmitting ſoul, 320 

The dread of tyrants ! burns in every breaſt : 

Learn hence, if ſuch the miſerable fate 


70 


Of 
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Of an heroic race, the maſters once 
Of human-kind ; what, when depriv'd of Me, 
How grievous mutt be thine ? In ſpite of climes, 


| Whoſe ſun-enliven'd zther wakes the ſoul 
h To higher powers; in ſpite of happy ſoils, 
þ | That, but by labour's ſlighteſt aid impell'd, 


| With treaſures teem to thy cold clime unknown; 
i If there deſponding fail the common arts, 
1 And ſuſtenance of life: could life itſelf, 
| Far leſs a thoughtleſs tyrant's hollow pomp, 
Subſiſt with thee? Againſt depreſſing ſkies, 
Join'd to full-ſpread Oppreſſion's eloudy brow, 
How could thy ſpirits hold? where vigour find, 
Forc'd fruits to tear from their unnative ſoil ? 
Or, ſtoring every harveſt in thy ports, | 
To plough the dreadful all-producing wave? 
| Here paus'd the Goddeſs. By the pauſe aſſur'd, 
In trembling accents thus I mov'd my prayer. 340 
« Oh, firſt, and moſt benevolent of powers! 
« Come from eternal ſplendors, here on earth, 
ce Againſt deſpotic pride, and rage, and luſt, 
« 'To ſhield mankind; to raiſe them to aſſert 
The native rights and honour of their race: 345 
© Teach me thy loweſt ſubject, but in zeal 
« Yieiding to none, the Progreſs of thy Reign, 
« And with a ſtrain from Thee enrich the Muſe. 
« As Thee alone ſhe ſerves, her patron, Thou, 
« And great inſpirer be! then will ſhe joy, 350 
Through narrow life her lot, and private ſnade: 
« And when her venal voice ſhe barters vile, 
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« Or to thy open or thy ſecret foes : 
« May ne' er thoſe ſacred raptures touch her more, 


Buy laviſh hearts unfelt! and may her ſong 35 5 
| « Sink in oblivion with the nameleſs crew 


« Vermin of ſtate ! to thy o'erflowing light 


That owe their being, yet betray thy cauſe.” 


Then, condeſcending kind, the Heavenly Power | 
Return'd,—** What here, ſuggeſted by the ſcene, 360 


I ſlight unfold, record and ſing at home, 


« In that beſt iſle, where (ſo we ſpirits move) 


With one quick effort of my will I am. 


« There Truth, unhcens'd, walks; and dares accoſt 
« Ey'n kings themſelves, the monarchs of the free ! 

« Fix'd on my rock, there, an indulgent race 266 
* O'er Britons wield the ſceptre of their choice : 
cc And there, to finiſh what his fires began, 

« A Prince behold ! for Me who burns ſincere, 


Ev'n with a ſubject's zeal. He my great work 370 
Will parent like ſuſtain ; and added give 


« 'The touch, the Graces and the Muſes owe. 
« For Britam's glory ſwells his panting breaft ; 


And ancient arts he emulous revolves : 


« His pride to let the ſmiling heart abroad; 375 


Through clouds of pomp, that but conceal the man; 
| © To pleaſe his pleaſure ; bounty his delight ; 


“And all the ſoul of Titus dwells in him.“ 

Hail, glorious theme ! but how, alas ! ſhall verſe, 
From the crude ſtores of mortal language drawn, 380 
How faint and tedious, ſing, what, piercing deep, 


| The Goddeſs flaſh'd at once upon my ſoul. 
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| For, clear preciſion all, the tongue of gods, 
Is harmony itſelf; to every ear 


Familiar known, like light to every eye. 385 8 


Meantime diſcloſing ages, as ſhe ſpoke, 

In long ſucceſſion pour'd their empires forth; 
Scene after ſcene, the human drama ſpread ; 
And ſtill ch embodied picture roſe to ſight. 


Oh Thou, to whom the Muſes owe their flame; ; 350 


Who bid'ſt, beneath the pole, Parnaſſus riſe, 
And Hippocrene flow ; with thy bold eaſe, 
Ihe ftriking force, the lightning of thy thought, 


And thy ftrong phraſe, that rolls profound, and clear; 
X Oh, gracious Goddeſs ! | re · inſpire my ſong 3 395 


While I, to nobler than poetic fame 
8 Aſpiring, thy commands to Britons bear. 


NOTES 


N OTE s on the preceding Po u. 


Ver 83. L.. Wan and Virginius, a 
= Ver. 242. Via Sacra. | 
Ver. 247. M. Angelo Buonaroti, Palladio, and Ra- 

Wphael d'Urbino ; the three great modern maſters in 
Wculpture, architecture, and painting. 
Ver. 273. Tuſculum is reckoned to have ſtood at a 
Place now called Grotta Ferrata, a convent of monks. 
Ver. 276. The bay of Mola (anciently Formiæ) in- 
Bo which Homer brings Ulyſles, and his Companions. 
ear Formiæ Cicero had a villa. 
Ver. 284. Naples then under the Auſtrian govern- 
nent. 7 \ 
ver. 288. ** Felice, adjoining to Capua. 
Ver. 290. The coaſt of Baiæ, which was formerly 
dorned with the works mentioned in the following 
nes; and where, amidſt many magnificent ruins, thoſe 
f a temple erected to Venus are ſtill to be ſeen. 
Ver. 303. All along this coaſt the ancient Romans 


ad their winter retreats z and ſeveral rern cities 
tod. | 
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Bzins THe SECOND PART or 


The CONTENTS of Parr II. 


Liberty traced from the paſtoral ages, and the firs 


uniting of neighbouring families into civil govern. 
ment ; to ver. 47. The ſeveral eſtabliſhments 
Liberty, in Egypt, Perſia, Phoenicia, Paleſtine, 


{lightly touched upon, down to her great eſtabliſ. 


ment in Greece ; to ver. 91. Geographical deſcrip 
tion of Greece; to ver. 113. Sparta and Athen, 
the two principal ſtates of Greece, deſcribed ; to ver, 
164. Influence of Liberty over all the Grecia 
ſtates; with regard to their government, their po. 
liteneſs, their virtues, their arts and ſcienees. Th 
vaſt ſuperiority it gave them, in point of force ant 
bravery, over the Perſians, exemplified by the aQti 
of Thermopylz, the battle of Marathon, and the re. 
treat of the ten thouſand. Its full exertion, and moſ 
beautiful effects in Athens; to ver. 216. Libery 
the ſource of free philoſophy. The various ſchools 
which took their riſe from Socrates ; to ver. 25) 
Enumeration of fine arts.: eloquence, poetry, mulic, 
ſculpture, painting, and architecture; the effects 0 


Liberty in Greece, and brought to their utmoſt per 


fection there; to ver. 381. Tranſition to the mo- 
dern ſtate of Greece ; to ver. 411. Why Libery 
_ declined, and was at laſt entirely loſt among the 
(Greeks ; to ver. 472. Concluding reflection. 
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H Us ſpoke the Goddeſs of the fearleſs eye; 

And at her voice, renew'd, the Viſion roſe. 
Firſt, in the dawn of time, with eaſtern ſwains, 

In woods, and tents, and cottages, I liv'd; 

While on from plain to plain they led their flocks, " ih 

In ſearch of clearer ſpring, and freſher field. : 

Theſe, as increaſing families diſclos'd 

The tender ſtate, I taught an equal ſway. 

Few were offences, properties, and laws. : 

Beneath the rural portal, palm o'erſpread, 1 

The father-ſenate met. There Juſtice dealt, 

With reaſon then and equity the ſame, 

Free as the common air, her prompt decree ; 

Nor yet had ſtain'd her ſword with ſubject's blood. 

The ſimpler arts were all their ſimple wants 15 

Had urg'd to light. But inſtant, theſe ſupply'd, 

Another ſet of fonder wants aroſe, 

And other arts with them of finer aim; 

Till, from refining want to want impell'd, Y 

The mind by thinking puſh'd her latent powers, 20 

And life began to glow, and arts to ſhine, 

C4 At 
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At firſt, on brutes alone the ruſtic war 

Launch'd the rude ſpear ; ſwift, as he glar'd along, 
On the grim hon, or the robber-wolf. 
For then young ſportive life was void of toil, 23 
Demanding little, and with little pleas'd : 
But when to manhood grown, and endleſs joys, 
Led on by equal toils, the boſom fir'd ; 

Lewd lazy rapine broke primæval peace, 

And, hid in caves and idle foreſts drear, 30 
From the lone pilgrim and the wandering ſwain, | 
Seiz'd what he durſt not earn. Then brother's blood 
Firſt, horrid, ſmok'd on the polluted ſkies. 

Awful in juſtice, then the burning youth, 
| Led by their temper'd fires, on lawleſs men, 35 
The laſt worſt monſters of the ſnaggy wood, 
Turn'd the keen arrow, and the ſharpen'd ſpear. 
Then war grew glorious. Heroes then aroſe; 

Who, ſcorning coward ſelf, for others liv'd, 

'Toil'd for their eaſe, and for their ſafety bled. 40 
Weſt with the living day to Greece I came : 
Earth ſmil'd beneath my beam: t Mate before 
Sonorous flew, that low till then in woods 
Had tun'd the reed, and ſigh'd the ſhepherd's pain; ; 
But now, to ſing heroic deeds, ſhe ſwell'd — 
A nobler note, and bade the banquet burn. 

For Greece my ſons of Egypt 1 forſook: 

A boaſtful race, that in the vain abyſs 

Ot fabling ages lov'd to loſe their ſource, 


And with their river trac'd it from the ſkies. 50 


While there my laws alone deſpotic reign'd, 


And 


30 


45 


50 
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And king, as well as people, proud obey'd ; 


I taught them ſcience, virtue, wiſdom, arts: 


By poets, ſages, legiſlators ſought; 
The ſchool of poliſh'd life, and human-kind. 55 
But when myſterious Superſtition came, 
And, with her civil ſiſter leagu'd, involv'd 

In ſtudy'd darkneſs the deſponding mind; 

Then Tyrant Power the righteous ſcourge unloos'd: 


For yielded reaſon ſpeaks the ſoul a ſlave. 60 


Inſtead of uſeful works, like Nature's, great, 
Enormous, cruel wonders cruſh'd the land; 


And round a tyrant's tomb, who none deſerv'd, 


For one vile carcaſs periſh'd countleſs lives. 

Then the great Dragon, couch'd amid his floods, 65 
Swell'd his fierce heart, and cry'd—<© Th's flood is 
« Tis F that bid it flow.” But, undeceiv'd, [ mine, 
His phrenzy ſoon the proud blaſphemer felt; 

Felt that, without my fertilizing power, 

Suns loft their force, and Niles o'erflow'd in vain. 70 
Nought could retard me: nor the frugal ſtate 

Of rng Perſia, ſober in extreme, 


Beyond the pitch of man, and thence revers'd 


Into luxurious waſte : nor yet the ports 

Of old Phœnicia; firſt for letters fam'd, 
That paint the voice, and ſilent ſpeak to fi ght, 

Of arts prime ſource, and guardian ! by fair ſtars, 
Firſt tempted out into the lonely deep 3 ; 

To whom I firſt diſclos'd mechanic arts, 


75 5 


The winds to conquer, to ſubdue the waves, 80 
With all the peaceful power of ruling trade ; 


Earneft 
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Nor by the neighbouring land, whoſe palmy ſhore 
The filver Jordan laves. Before me lay 
The promis'd Land of Arts, and urg'd my flight. 8: 


My faireſt reign ! where every power benign 
Conſpir'd to blow the flower of human-kind, 


And ſtill the mountains and the ſtreams of ſong. 
Frame into finiſh'd life. How many ſtates, 100 


From the rough tract of bending mountains, beat 
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Earneſt of Britain. Nor by theſe retain'd ; 


Hail Nature's utmoſt boaſt ! unrival'd Greece! 


And laviſh'd all that genius can inſpire. 


| Clear ſunny climates, by the breezy main, go 


Ionian or Ægæan, temper'd kind, 
Light, airy ſoils. A country rich, and gay; 
Broke into hills with balmy odours crown'd, 


And, bright with purple harveſt, joyous vales. 94 | 


Mountains and ftreams, where verſe ſpontaneous flow: 
Whence deem'd by wondering men the ſeat of gods, 


All that boon Nature could luxuriant pour 
Of high materials, and My reſtleſs Arts 


And cluſtering towns, and monuments of fame, 
And ſcenes of glorious deeds, in little bounds ! 


By Adria's here, there by Ægæan waves; 
To where the deep adorning Cyclade Iſles 105 


In ſhining proſpect riſe, and on the ſhore 


Of fartheſt Crete reſounds the Libyan main. 
O'er all two rival cities rear'd the brow, 


And balanc'd all. Spread on Eurota's bank, 
Amid a circle of ſoft-riſing hills, 10 


The patient Sparta one: the ſober, hard, 


And 
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And man- ſubduing city; which no ſhape 
ot pain could conquer, nor of pleaſure charm. 


Lycurgus there built, on the ſolid baſe 


ot equal life, ſo well a temper'd ſtate ; 115 
Where mix'd each government, in ſuch juſt poiſe ; 
W Exch power ſo checking, and ſupporting, each; 
That firm for ages, and unmov'd, it ſtood, 

The fort of Greece! without one giddy hour, 


One ſhock of faction, or of party-rage. 1 


For, drain'd the ſprings of wealth, Corruption there 
Lay wither'd at the root. Thrice happy land! 
Had not neglected Art, with weedy vice 


Confounded, funk. But if Athenian arts 


Lov'd not the ſoil; yet there the calm abode 12 5 


Of wiſdom, virtue, philoſophic eaſe, 


Of manly ſenſe and wit, in frugal phraſe 


Confin'd, and preſo'd into laconic force. 

There too, by rooting thence ſtill treacherous ſelf, 

The public and the private grew the ſame. 130 
The children of the nurſing public hall, 


And at its table fed, for that they toil'd, 


For that they liv'd entire, and ev'n for that 
The tender mother urg'd her ſon to die. 
Of ſofter genius, but not leſs intent + Ig 


| To ſeize the palm of empire, Athens roſe : 


Where, with bright marbles big and future pomp, 
Hymettus ſpread, amid the ſcented ſcy. 


| His thymy treaſures to the labouring bee, 1 
And to botanic hand the ſtores of health; 140 
| Wrapt 1 in a ſoul-attenuating clime, | 


Between 
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Between Ilyſſus and Cephiſſus glow'd 


This hive of ſcience, ſhedding ſweets divine, 


Of active arts, and animated arms. 
'There, paſſionate for Me, an eaſy-mov'd, 145 


A quick, refin'd, a delicate, humane, 


Enlighten'd people reign'd. Oft on the brink 

Of ruin, hurry'd by the charm of ſpeech, 

Inforcing haſty counſel immature, | 
Totter'd the raſh democracy; unpois'd, 150 
And by the rage devour'd, that ever tears 


A populace unequal ; part too rich, 

And part or fierce with want or abject grown. 
Solon, at laſt, their mild reſtorer, roſe : 

Allay'd the tempeſt ; to the calm of laws 155 


Reduc'd the ſettling whole; and, with the weight 


Which the two ſenates to the public lent, 


As with an anchor fix'd the driving ſtate. 


Nor was my forming care to theſe confin'd. 


For emulation through the whole I pour'd, 160 


Noble contention ! who ſhould moſt excel 


In government well-pois'd, adjuſted beſt 
To public weal : in countries cultur'd high : 


In ornamented towns, where order reigns, 55 
Free ſocial life, and poliſh'd manners fair: 165 


In exerciſe, and arms; arms only drawn 


For common Greece, to quell the Perſian pride: 


In moral ſcience, and in graceful arts. 
Hence, as for glory peacefully they ſtrove, 


The prize grew greater, and the prize of all. 170 
By conteſt brighten'd, hence the radiant youth 


Pd 


Pour'd 


50 


55 
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pour'd every beam; by generous pride inflam'd, 


Felt every ardour burn : their great reward 
The verdant wreathe, which ſounding Piſa gave. 174 
Hence flouriſh'd Greece; and hence a race of men, 


As gods by conſcious future times ador'd : 


In whom each virtue wore a ſmiling air, 


| Each ſcience ſhed o'er life a friendly light, 


Each art was nature. Spartan valour hence, 

At the fam'd paſs, firm as an iſthmus ſtood 180 
And the whole eaſtern ocean, waving far 

As eye could dart it's viſion, nobly check'd, 


While in extended battle, at the field 
Of Marathon, my keen Athenians drove 


Before their ardent band, an hoſt of ſlaves 185 
| Hence through the continent ten thouſand Greeks 
Urg'd a retreat, whoſe glory not the prime 

Of victories can reach. Deſerts, in vain, 


Oppos'd their courſe ; and hoſtile lands, unknown ; 


And deep rapacious floods, dire-bank'd with death; 
And mountains, in whole jaws deſtruction grin'd 191 
Hunger, and toil ; Armenian ſnows, and ftorms ; 

And circling myriads ſtill of barbarous foes. 

Greece in their view, and glory yet untouch'd, 

Their ſteady column pierc'd the ſcattering herds, 195 


Which a whole empire pour'd ; and held its way 


Triumphant, by the Sage-exalted Chief 
Fir'd and ſuſtain'd. Oh, light and force of mind, 


_ Almoſt almighty in ſevere extremes ! 


The ſea at laſt from Colchian mountains ſeen, 20800 


| Aind-hearted tranſport round their captains threw | 


The 
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The ſoldiers fond embrace; o'erflow'd their eyes 


Shone thick as ſtars, the milky way of Greece! 
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With tender floods, and loos'd the general voice 
To cries reſounding loud—T he ea ! the ſea ! =_ 
In Attic bounds hence heroes, ſages, wits, 20; 


And though gay wit, and pleaſing grace, was their, 

All the ſoft modes of elegance and eaſe; 

Yet was not courage lefs, the patient touch 

Of toiling art, and diſquiſition deep. +: a 
My Spirit pours a vigour through the ſoul 

Th unfetter'd thought with energy inſpires, 

Invincible in arts, in the bright field 

Of nobler ſcience, as in that of arms. 

Athenians thus not leſs intrepid burſt 215 

The bonds of tyrant darkneſs, than they ſpurn'd 

The Perſian chains: while through the city, full 

Of mirthful quarrel and of witty war, 

Inceſſant ſtruggled taſte reſining taſte, 


And friendly free diſcuſſion, calling forth 220 Fro 
From the fair jewel Truth its latent ray. Of 
O'er all ſhone out the great Athenian Sage, ( 
And father of philoſophy : the ſun, WI 
From whoſe white blaze emerg'd each various ſet Wt: 
Took various tints, but with diminiſh'd beam. 225 Wl 
Tutor of Athens! he, in every ſtreet, Cri 
Dealt priceleſs treaſure : goodneſs his delight, a2 
Wiſdom bis wealth, and glory his reward. Lil 
Deep through the human heart, with playful art, A 
His ſimple queſtion ſtole : as into truth, 230 1. 
And ſerious deeds, he ſmil'd the laughing race; In 


Taught 
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aught moral happy life, whate'er can bleſs, 

r grace mankind; and what he taught he was. 

Compounded high, though plain, his doctrine broke 

Ila different ſchools. The bold poetic phraſe 235 

Jof figur'd Plato; Xenophon's pure ſtrain, 

Like the clear brook that ſteals along the vale ; 

Piſfecting truth, the Stagyrite's keen eye; 

Th? exalted Stoic pride; the Cynic ſneer ; 

The lou -conſenting Academic doubt; 240 

And, joining bliſs to virtue, the glad eaſe 

Of Epicurus, ſeldom underſtood. 

hey, ever-candid, reaſon ſtill oppos'd 

To reaſon ; and, ſince virtue was their aim, 7 

Each by ſure practice try'd to prove his way 245 

The beſt. Then ſtood untouch'd the ſold baſe 9 0 

Of Liberty, the liberty of mind: 

For ſyſtems yet, and ſoul-enſlaving creeds, 

Slept with the monſters of ſucceeding times, 

| From prieſtly darkneſs ſprung th? enlightening arts 250 

Of fire, and ſword, and rage, and horrid names. 

O, Greece ! thou ſapient nurſe of Finer Arts ! 

Which to bright ſcience blooming fancy bore, 

Be this thy praiſe, that Thou, and Thou alone, 

In theſe haſt led the way, in theſe excell'd, 255 

Crown'd with the laurel of aſſenting time. 

In thy full language, ſpeaking mighty things ; 

Like a clear torrent cloſe, or elſe diffus'd 

A broad majeſtic ſtream, and rolling on 

30 Through all the winding harmony of ſound: 260 
In it the power of Eloquence, at large, 
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Breath'd the perſuaſive or pathetic ſoul ; 

Still'd by degrees the democratic ſtorm, 

Or bade it threatening riſe, and tyrants ſhook, 
Fluſh'd at the head of their victorious troops. _ 


In it the Muſe, her fury never quench'd, 


By mean unyielding phraſe, or jarring ſound, 


Her unconfin'd divinity diſplay d; 

And, ſtill harmonious, form'd it to her will: 

Or ſoft depreſs'd it to the ſhepherd's moan, 270 
Or rais'd it ſwelling to the tongue of gods. 

Heroic ſong was thine ; the Fountain-Bard, 
Whence each poetic ftream derives its courſe. 
Thine the dread moral ſcene, thy chief delight 1 
Where idle Fancy durſt not mix her voice, 276 
When reaſon ſpoke auguſt; the fervent heart 


Or plain'd, or ſtorm'd; and in th* impaſſion'd man, 
Concealing art with art, the poet ſunk. 


This potent ſchool of manners, but when left 

To looſe neglect, a land-corrupting plague, 280 
Was not unworthy deem'd of public care, 

And boundleſs coſt, by thee ; whoſe every ſon, { 
Ev'n laſt mechanic, the true taſte poſſeſs'd 


Of what had flavour to the nouriſh*d ſoul. 


The ſweet enforcer of the poet's ſtrain, 285 
Thine was the meaning muſic of the heart. 
Not the vain trill, that, void of paſſion, runs 
In giddy mazes, tickling idle ears; 


But that deep- ſearching voice, and artful hand, 
To which reſpondent ſhakes the varied ſoul. 200 
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Thy fair ideas, thy delightful forms, | 

By Love imagin'd, by the Graces toueh'd, 

The boaſt of well-pleas'd Nature! Sculpture ſeiz d, 

And bade them ever ſmile in Parian ſtone, Do 

electing beauty's choice, and that again 295 

Rxalting, blending in a perfect whole, 

FT hy workmen left ev'n Nature's ſelf behind. 

rom thoſe far different, whoſe prolific hand 

peoples a nation; they for years on years, 

By the cool touches of judicious toil, 300 

heir rapid genius curbing, pour'd it all 1 

Through the live features of one breathing ſtone. 

here, beaming full, it ſnone; expreſſing * 23 

Jove's awful brow, Apollo's air divine, 59 bill 

ne fierce atrocious frown of finew'd Mars, 305 
Or the ſly graces of the Cyprian Queen. 58 

Minutely perfect all! Each dimple ſunk, 

And every muſcle ſwell'd, as Nature taught. 

In treſſes, braided gay, the marble wav'd; 78 

Flow'd in looſe robes, or thin tranſparent veils; 310 

Sprung into motion; ſoften'd into fleſh ; 2 

Was fir d to paſſion, or refin'd to ſoul. 

Nor leſs thy pencil, with creative touch, 

Shed mimic life, when all thy brighteſt n 

Aſſembled, Zeuxis in his Helen mix d. 3315 

And when Apelles, who peculiar knew 

To give a grace that more than mortal ſmil', 

The ſoul of beauty! call'd the Queen of Love, 

Freſh from the billows, bluſhing orient charms. 

Bv'n ſuch enchantment then thy pencil pour d, 320 
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That cruel-thoughted War th' impatient toren 
Daſh'd to the ground ; and, rather than deſtroy 


'The patriot picture, let the city *ſcape. 


Firſt elder Sculpture taught her Sifter Art 
Correct deſign; where great ideas ſhone, 325 
And in the ſecret trace expreſſion ſpoke : _ | 
Taught her the graceful attitude ; the turn, 

And beauteous airs of head; the native act, 


Or bold, or eaſy; and, caſt free behind, 


The ſwelling mantle's well-adjuſted flow. 330 
Then the bright Muſe, their eldeſt fiſter, came; 
And bade her follow where ſhe led the way: 

Bade earth, and ſea, and air, in colours riſe ; 

And copious action on the canvaſs. glow ; 


Gave her gay fable; ſpread invention's ſtore; 33; 


Enlarg'd her view); taught compoſition high, 
And juſt arrangement, circling round one point, 


That tarts to fight, binds and commands the whole. 
Caught from the heavenly Muſe a nobler aim, 


And, ſcorning the ſoft trade of mere delight, 340 
O'er all thy temples, porticos, and ſchools, 
Heroic deeds ſhe trac'd, and warm diſplay'd 


Each moral heauty to the raviſh'd eye. 


There, as th' imagin'd preſence of the God, 


 Arous'd the mind, or vacant hours induc'd_ 345 
Calm contemplation, or aſſembled youth 


Burn'd in ambitious circle round the ſage, 
The living leſſon ſtole into the heart, 
With more prevailing force than dwells in words. 


"Theſe rouſe to glory; while, to rural life, 350 
| The 
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ParT II. 
The ſofter canvaſs oft repos'd the ſoul. 
There gayly broke the ſun-illumin'd cloud; 


The leſſening proſpect, and the mountain blue, 


Vaniſn'd in air; the precipice frown'd, dire; 
White, down the rock the ruſhing torrent daſh'd ; 355 


| The ſun ſhone, trembling, o'er the diſtant main; 


The tempeſt foam'd, immenſe ; the driving ſtorm 
Sadden'd the ſkies, and, from the doubling gloom, 


on the ſcath'd oak the ragged lightning fell; 


In cloſing ſhades, and where the current ſtrays, 360 


With peace, and love, and innocence around, 
I Pip'd the lone ſhepherd to his feeding flock : 
[Round happy parents ſmil'd their younger ſelves ; 


And friends convers'd, by death divided long. 
To public Virtue thus the ſmiling Arts, 365 
Unblemiſh'd handmaids, ſerv'd ! the Graces they 
To dreſs this faireſt Venus. Thus rever'd, 
And plac'd beyond the reach of ſordid care, 
The high awarders of immortal fame, 
Alone for glory thy great maſters ſtrove ; 370 
Courted by kings, and by contending ſtates 
Aſum'd the boaſted honour of their birth. 
In Architecture too thy rank ſupreme ! 
That art where moſt magnificent appears 
The little builder man; by thee refin'd, 371 
And, ſmiling high, to full perfection brought. 
duch thy ſure rules, that Goths of every age, 
Who ſcorn'd their aid, have only loaded earth 
With labour'd heavy monuments of ſhame. _ 
Not thole gay domes that o'er thy ſplendid ſhore 380 
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Shot, all proportion, up. Firſt unadorn'd, 

And nobly plain, the manly Doric roſe ; 
Th' Tonic then, with decent matron grace, 

Her airy pillar heav'd ; luxuriant laſt, _ 

The rich Corinthian ſpread her wanton wreath, 385 
The whole ſo meaſur'd true, ſo leſſen'd off 

By fine proportion, that the marble pile, 

Form'd to repel the ſtill or ſtormy waſte 
Of rolling ages, light as fabrics look d 

That from the magic wand aerial riſe. _-- 
Theſe were the wonders that illumin'd Greece, 
From end to end Here interrupting warm, 

Where are they now? (I cry'd) ſay, Goddeſs, where! 
And What the land thy darling thus of old? 
Sunk! ſhe reſum'd : deep in the kindred gloom 305 
Of ſuperſtition, and of ſlavery ſunk ! 
No glory now can touch their hearts, benumb'd 
By looſe dejected ſloth and ſervile fear; 
No ſcience pierce the darkneſs of their minds ; 
No nobler art the quick ambitious ſoul | 400 
Of imitation in their breaſt awake. 
Ev'n, to ſupply the needful arts of life, 
Mechanic toil denies the hopeleſs hand. 
| Scarce any trace remaining, veſtige grey, 
Or nodding column on the deſert ſhore, 4s; 
To point where Corinth, or where Athens ſtood. 

A faithleſs land of violence, and death ! 
Where commerce parleys, dubious, on the ſhore ; 
And his wild impulſe curious ſearch reſtrains, 
Afraid to truſt th* inhoſpitable clime. 410 
_ | 445 Negle&ed 


ZII © 
Neglected nature fails; in ſordid want 


Junk, and debas'd, their beauty beams no more. 


he ſun himſelf ſeems angry, to regard, 
Of light unworthy, the degenerate race; 
And fires them oft with peſtilential rays: 415 


While earth, blue poiſon ſteaming on the ſkies, 


Indignant, ſhakes them from her troubled ſides. 


But as from man to man, Fate's firſt decree, 
Impartial Death the tide of riches rolls, 


So ſtates muſt die, and Liberty go round, 426 
Fierce was the ſtand, ere virtue, valour, arts, 


And the ſoul fir'd by Me (that often, ſtung 


With thoughts of better times and old renown, 
From hydra-tyrants try'd to clear the land) 


Lay e in Greece, their works effac'd 425 


And groſs o'er all unfeeling bondage ſpread. 

Sooner I mov'd my much reluctant flight, 

Pois'd on the doubtful wing: when Greece with Greece 
Embroil'd in foul contention fought no more 
For common glory, and for common weal : 430 
But, falſe to freedom, ſought to quell the free; 
Broke the firm band of peace, and ſacred love, 

That lent the whole irrefragable force ; 

And, as around the partial trophy bluſh'd, 

Prepar'd the way for total overthrow. 

Then to the Perſian power, whoſe N they ſcorn'd, 
When Xerxes pour'd his millions o'er the land, 

Sparta, by turns, and Athens, vilely ſued; 

Sued to be venal parricides, to ſpill | 

Their country” $ bray eſt blood, and on themſelves | 440 
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To turn their matchleſs mercenary arms. 
Peaceful in Suſa, then, ſat the great king; 5 
And by the trick of treaties, the ſtill waſte | | _ 
Of ly corruption, and barbaric gold, - 
Effected what his ſteel could ne'er perform. 
Profuſe he gave them the luxurious draught, 
Inflaming all the land: unbalanc'd wide 


Their tottering ſtates ; their wild aſſemblies ruPd, 8 * 
As the winds turn at every blaſt the ſeas: : «3 
And by their liſted orators, whoſe breath 4 ; 


Still with a factious ſtorm infeſted Greece, 
Rous'd them to civil war, or daſh'd them down 
To ſordid peace.—Peace ! that, when Sparta ſhook 
Aſtoniſh'd Artaxerxes on his throne, 
Gave up, fair-ſpread o'er Aſia's ſunny ſhore, 455 
Their kindred cities to perpetual chains. 
What could ſo baſe, ſo infamous a thought 
In Spartan hearts inſpire ? Jealous, they ſaw 
Reſpiring Athens rear again her walls; 
And the pale fury fir'd them, once again 460 
To cruſh this rival city to the duſt. 


i For row no more the noble ſocial foul 4 
18 Of Liberty my families combin'd ; | 

1 | But by ſhort views, and ſelfiſh paſlions, broke, - | 1 
i Dire as when friends are rankled into foes, — 


They mix'd ſevere, and wag'd eternal war; 
Nor felt they, furious, their exhauſted force; 
Nor, with falſe glory, diſcord, madneſs blind, 
Saw how the blackening ſtorm from Thracia came. 
Long years roll'd on, by many a battle ſtain'd, 470 
5 The 


Erne bluſh and boaſt of Fame! where courage, art, 
ud military glory, ſhone ſupreme : 

Nut let deteſting ages, from the ſcene 

Pf Greece ſelf-mangled, turn the ſicken ing eye. 

WA: laſt, when bleeding from a thouſand wounds, 475 
Phe felt her ſpirits fail; and in the duſt ” 

Her lateſt heroes, Nicias, Conon' lay, 

g \oefilaus, and the Theban Friends: 

he Macedonian vulture mark'd his time, 

Wy the dire ſcent of Cheronæa lur'd, 480 
And, fierce-deſcending, ſeiz'd his hapleſs prey. 

& Thus tame ſubmitted to the victor's yoke 

Preece, once the gay, the turbulent, the bold; 

Wor every Grace, and Muſe, and Science born ; * 


M4 


Fro tyrants dreadful, dreadful to the beſt ; 

Whom I Myſelf could ſcarcely rule: and thus 

he Perſian fetters, that inthrall'd the mind, 

4 Mere turn'd to formal and apparent chains. 

And guardian vigour of the free-born ſoul, 

all crude attempts of violence are vain; 

For, firm within, and while at heart untouch'd, 

46 cer yet by force was freedom overcome. 

To vice enſlav'd, and vice- created wants; 

Then to ſome foul corrupting hand, whoſe waſte 
heſe heighten'd wants with fatal bounty feeds: 

From man to man the ſlackening ruin runs, 


ill che whole ſtate unnerv'd in Slavery ſinks. 500 
. D 4 NOTES 


470 
The 


Nit arts of war, of government, elate; b 
Unleſs Corruption firſt deject the pride, 1 499 


But ſoon as Independence ſtoops the head, 495 
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_ dicature, which Solon reformed, and improved: and 
the council of Four Hundred, by him inſtituted. lu 
this council all affairs of Rate were deliberated, befors 
they came to be voted in the aſſembly of the people. 
Ver. 174. Or Olympia, the city where the Olympic 
games were celebrated. 
Ver. 180. The ſtraits of Thermopylz. 
Ver. 197. Xenophon. 
Ver. 222. Socrates. 
Ver. 272. Homer. | 
Ver. 323. When Demetrius befieged Rhodes, and 
could have reduced the city, by ſetting fire to that quar- 
ter of it where ſtood the houſe of the celebrated Proto- 
genes; he choſe rather to raiſe the ſiege, than hazard the 
burning of a famous picture called Jaſylus, the maſter- 
piece of that painter. 
Ver. 442. 80 85 kings of Perſia were called by the 
Greeks. 
Ver. 483. 'F he peace made by Antalcidas, the La- 
cedemonian admiral, with the Perſians ; : > by which the 
| ae 
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Par II. a | LI BER 1 F. | 41 


Lacelemonians abandoned all the Greeks eſtabliſhed in 


Ine Leſſer Aſia to the dominion of the king of Perſia. 


Ver. 459. Athens had been diſmantled by the Lace- 


Wdcmonians, at the end of the firſt Peloponneſian war, 
and was at this time reſtored by Conon to its former 
E ſplendor. 


Ver. 470. The Peloponneſian war. 
Ver. 478. Pelopidas and Epaminondas. 
Ver. 480. The battle of Cheronæa, in which Philip 


jv. 8 of Macedon utter ly defeated the Greeks, 
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A. 


The CONTENTS of Paxr III, | 


As this part contains a deſcription of the eſtabliſhment of 
Liberty in Rome, it begins with a view of the Greci. 
an colonies ſettled in the ſouthern parts of Italy, which 
with Sicily conſtituted the Great Greece of the anci. 
ents. With theſe colomes the Spirit of Liberty, and 
of republics, ſpreads over Italy; to ver. 32. Tran. 
tion to Pythagoras and his philoſophy, which he 
taught through thoſe free ſtates and cities; to yer. 11, 
Amidft the many ſmall republics in Italy, Rome the 
deſtined ſeat of Liberty. Her eſtabliſhment there 
dated from the expulſion of the 'Tarquins. How dif. 
fering from that in Greece; to ver. 88. Reference ty 
a view of the Roman republic given in the firſt part of 
this poem: to mark its riſe and fall, the peculiar pur 
part of this. During its firſt ages, the greateſt force 
cf Liberty and Virtue exerted ; to ver. 103. The 
ſource wience derived the heroic virtues of the Ro- 
mans. Enumeration of theſe virtues. Thence ther 
ſecurity at home; their glory, ſucceſs, and empire, 
abroad; to ver. 226. Bounds of the Roman empire, 

- geographically deſcribed ; to ver. 257. The ſtates of 
Greece reſtored to Liberty by Titus Quintus Flami- 
nius, the high-ſt inftance of public generoſity and be. 
_ neficence ; to ver. 328. The loſs of Liberty in Rome. 
Its cauſes, progreſs, and completion in the death of 
Brutus; to ver. 485. Rome under the emperors ; to 
ver. 513. From Rome the Goddeſs of Liberty gon 
among the Northern Nations; where, by infuſing 
into them her ſpirit and general principles, She lays 
the ground-work of her future eſtabliſhments ; ſend: 
them in vengeance on the Roman empire, now totally 
enſlaved; and then, with arts and ſciences in her train, 
quits earth during the dark ages; to ver. 550. The 
celeſtial regions, to which Liberty retired, not propei 
to be opened to the view of mortals. 
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That painted ſtill whate'er the Goddeſs ſung. 
Then I, impatient : © From extinguiſh'd Greece, 
« To what new region ſtream'd the human day?“ 


| She ſoftly ſighing, as when Zephyr leaves, 5 


Refign'd to Boreas, the declining year, 


E Reſum'd : Indignant, theſe laſt ſcenes I fled ; 
And long ere then, Leucadia's cloudy cliff, 


And the Ceraunian hills behind me thrown, 3 
All Latium ſtood arous' d. Ages before, 10 


Great mother of republics ! Greece had pour'd, 


Swarm after ſwarm, her ardent youth around, 
On Aſia, Afric, Sicily, they ſtoop'd, 


But chief on fair Heſperia's winding ſhore ; 


Where, from Lacinium to Etrurian vales, 15 
They roll'd increaſing colomes along, 

And lent materials for my Roman Reign. 

With them my ſpirit ſpread ; and numerous ſtates 

And cities roſe, on Grecian models form'd ; 


As its parental policy, and arts, — - 


Each had imbib'd. Beſides, to each aff ign d 
A guardian genius, o' er the public weal, 
Kept 
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| Kept an uncloſing eye; try'd to ſuſtain, 
Or more ſublime, the ſoul infus'd by Me: 

And ftrong the battle roſe, with various wave, Ix 
Againſt the tyrant demons of the land. 

Thus they their little wars and triumphs knew; 
Their flows 6f fortune, and receding times, 
But almoſt all below the proud regard 
Of ſtory vow'd to Rome, on deeds intent | 30 
That truth beyond the flight of fable bore. 

Not fo the Samian Sage; to him belongs 

The brighteſt witneſs of recording fame. 
For theſe free ſtates his native iſle forſook, | 
And a vain tyrant's tranſitory ſmile, 3 
He fought Crotona's pure ſalubrious air, 
And through great Greece his gentle wiſdom caught; 
Wiſdom that calm'd for liſtening years the mind, 
Nor ever heard amid the ſtorm of zeal, 
His mental eye firſt launch'd into the deeps 40 


* 


Of boundleſs zther ; where unnumber'd orbs, Al 
Myriads on myriads, through the pathleſs ſky On) 
Unerring roll, and wind their ſteady way. Fate. 
There he the full conſenting choir beheld ; Her 
There firit diſcern'd the ſecret band of love, 48 It bu 
The kind attraction, that to central ſuns _ Witt 
Binds circling earths, and world with world unites d 
Inſtructed thence, he great ideas form'd 3 

Of the whole- moving, all-informing God, YV 
The ſun of beings ! beaming unconfin'd .. A 
Light, life, and love, and ever-aCtive power: 5 


Whom nought can image, and who beſt approves 
The 


Par III. LIBERTY. 47 
Erne ſilent worſhip of the moral heart, 
FT hat joys in bounteous heaven, and ſpreads the j joy. 
Nor ſcorn'd the ſoaring ſage to ſtoop to life, m 
Und bound his reaſon to the ſphere of man. 3 
Ne gave the four yet reigning virtues name; 
Inſpir'd the ſtudy of the finer arts, 
hat civilize mankind, and laws devis'd 
nere with enlighten'd juſtice mercy mix'd. 60 
Ne ev'n, into his tender ſyſtem, took 
bhatever ſhares the brotherhood of life: 
e taught that life's indiſſoluble flame, 
rom brute to man, and man to brute again, OE 
Wor ever ſhifting, runs th' eternal round; 68 
IThence try'd againſt the blood-polluted meal, 
And limbs yet quivering with ſome kindred ſoul, 
Fro turn the human heart. Delightful truth ! 
ad he beheld the living chain aſcend, 
And not a circling form, but riſing whole. 70 
Amid theſe ſmall republics one aroſe, 
On yellow Tyber's bank, almighty Rome, 
Fated for Me. A nobler ſpirit warm'd 
Her ſons ; and, rouz'd by tyrants, nobler ſtill 
i; It bum d in Brutus; the proud Tarquins chac'd, 73 
With all their crimes ; bade radiant zras riſe, 
And the long honours of the conſul-line. 
Here, from the fairer, not the greater, plan 
Of Greece 1 vary'd; whoſe unmixing ſtates, * 
0 By the keen ſoul of emulation pierc'd, 80 
Long wag'd alone the bloodleſs war of arts, 
And their 2% empire gain'd. But to diffuſo 


25 


40 


O'er 


he 


O'er men an empire was my purpoſe now: 


To conquer tyrants, and ſet nations free. 


Now, while its firſt, laſt, periods you ſurvey, 


By many a jealous equal people preſs'd, 


Or, if believ'd, with ſacred horror ftrike. 


To fondneſs or enthuſiaſtic zeal, | — 
The great, the reigning paſſion of the free. 
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To let my martial majeſty abroad; 
Into the vortex of one ſtate to draw 80 
The whole mix'd force, and liberty, on earth; 


Already have I given, with flying touch , 
A broken view of this my ampleſt reign. 


Mark how it labouring roſe, and rapid fell. 

When Rome m noon-tide empire graſp'd the world, 
And, ſoon as her reſiſtleſs legions ſhone, 
The nations ſtoop'd around; though then appear'd 
Her grandeur moſt, yet in her dawn of power, gt 


Then was the toil, the mighty ſtruggle then; 
'Then for each Roman I an hero told ; 

And every paſſing ſun, and Latian ſcene, 
Saw patriot virtues then, and awful deeds, 
'That or ſurpaſs the faith of modern times, 


For then, to prove my moſt exalted power, 
I to the point of full perfection puſh'd, 


That godlike paſſion! which, the bounds of ſelf 

Divinely burſting, the whole publick takes 

Into the heart, enlarg'd, and burning high 

With the mix'd ardor of unnumber'd ſelves; 110 

Of all who ſafe beneath the voted laws 

Of the ſame parent ſtate, fraternal, live. 
| From 


Part III. LIBERTY. 49 
From this kind ſan of moral nature flow'd 
5:tues, that ſhine the light of human kind, 
ad; ray'd through ſtory, warm remoteſt time, 115 
ſheſe virtues too, reflected to their ſouree, 
ncreas'd its lame. The ſocial charm went round, 
The fair idea, more attractive ſtill; 
s more by virtue mark'd ; till Romans, all 
ne band of friends, unconquerable grew. = 5 
Hence, when their country rais'd her plaintive voice, 
he voice of pleading nature was not heard ; 
nd in their hearts the fathers throbb'd no more: 

tern to themſelves, but gentle to the whole. 
ence ſweeten'd pain, the luxury of toil ; 1235 
Patience, that baffled fortune's utmoſt rage; e 
Iligh-minded hope, which at the loweſt ebb, 
Vhen Brennus conquer'd, and when Cannæ bled, 
The bravelt impulſe felt, and ſcorn'd defpair. | 
Hence moderation a new conqueſt gain'd ; 130 
As on the vanquiſh'd, like defcending heaven, 
Their dewy mercy dropp'd, their bounty beam d. 
And by the labouring hand were crowns beſtow'd. 
Fruitful of men, hence hard laborious life, 

Vinch no fatigue can quell, no ſeaſon pierce. 13s 
Hence, Independence, with his little pleas'd, 
Serene, and ſelf-ſufficient, like a God; 
whom Corruption could not lodge one charm, 
Viile he his honeſt roots to gold prefert'd ; 
'hile truly rich, and by his Sabine field, 140 
he man maintain'd, the Roman's ſplendor all 
Was in the public wealth and glory plac'd: 

You, LV. 3 Or 
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Or ready, a rough ſwain, to guide the plough; 
Or elſe, the purple o'er his ſhoulder thrown, 


In long majeſtic flow, to rule the ſtate, 143 


With wiſdom's pureſt eye; or, clad in ſteel, 


To drive the ſteady battle on the foe. 
Hence every paſſion, ev'n the proudeſt, ſtoop? d, 
To common good: Camillus, thy revenge; - 


Thy glory, Fabius. All ſubmiſſive hence, 150 
Conſuls, dictators, ſtill refign'd their rule, 


The very moment that the laws ordain'd. 
Though conqueſt o'er them clapp'd her eagle- wings, 


Her laurels wreath'd, and yok'd her ſnowy ſteeds 


To the triumphal car; ſoon as expir'd 155 
The lateſt hour of ſway, taught to ſubmit 
(A harder leſſon that than to command) 


Into the private Roman ſunk the chief. | 
If Rome was ſerv'd, and glorious, careleſs they 159 


By whom. Their country s fame they deem'd hear oy own; 


And, above envy, in a rival's train, 
Sung the loud Iös by themſelves deſerv'd. 
Hence matchleſs courage. On Cremera's bank, 


Hence fell the Fabii; hence the Decu dy'd ; 


And Curtius plung'd into the flaming gulf. 16 
Hence Regulus the wavering fathers firm'd, 

By dreadful counſel never given before; 

For Roman honour ſued, and his own doom. 
Hence he ſuſtain'd to dare a death prepar'd 


By Punic rage. On earth his manly look 170 


Relentleſs fix'd, he from a laſt embrace, 


By chains polluted, put his wife aſide, 


His 


pier III. LIBERTY. $1 
is little children climbing for a kiſs; 3 

nen dumb through rows of weeping wondering friends, 
\ new illuſtrious exile |! preſs'd along. | 175 
or leſs impatient did he pierce the crowds 
Pppoſing his return, than if, eſcap'd 

rom long litigious ſuits, he glad forſook 
he noiſy town a while, and city cloud, ey 
o breathe Venafrian, or Tarentine air. 180 
eed I theſe high particulars recount ? 

he meaneſt boſom felt a thirſt for fame ; 
light their worſt death, and ſhame their only fear. 
ife had no charms, nor any terrors fate, 

hen Rome and glory call'd. But, in one view, 185 
ark the rare boaſt of theſe unequal'd times, 
ves revolv'd unſully'd by a crime: 

ſtrea reign'd, and ſcarcely needed laws 

o bind a race elated with the pride 
If virtue, and diſdaining to deſcend 5 
o meanneſs, mutual violence, and wrongs. 
bile war around them rag'd, in happy Rome 
|| peaceful ſmil'd, all fave the paſſing clouds 
hat often hang on Freedom's jealous brow ! 
nd fair unblemiſh'd centuries elaps'd, 195 
hen not a Roman bled but in the field. vg 
heir virtue ſueh, that an unbalanc'd ſtate, 

ll between noble and plebeian toſt, 

s fow'd the wave of fluctuating power, 

35 thence kept firm, and with triumphant prow 200 
ode out the ſtorms. Oft though the native feuds, 

hat from the firſt their conſtitution ſhook, 
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(A latent ruin, growing as it grew) | 

Stood on the threatening point of civil war | 
Ready to ruſh : yet could the lenient voice 20; 
Of wiſdom, ſoothing the tumultuous ſoul, 

Thoſe ſons of virtue calm. Their generous hearts, 

Unpetrify'd by ſelf, fo naked lay, 

And ſenſible to truth, that o'er the rage 

Of giddy faction, by oppreſſion ſwell'd, 110 

Prevail'd a ſimple fable, and at once 

To peace recover'd the divided ſtate. 

But if their often- cheated hopes refus'd 

The ſoothing touch; flill, in the love of Rome, 

The dread dictator found a ſure reſource. u 

Was ſhe aſſaulted? was her glory ſtain' d? 

One common quarrel wide-inflam'd the whole. 

| Foes in the forum in the field were friends, 

By ſocial danger bound ; each fond for each, 

And for their deareſt country all, to die, 220 
Thus up the hill of empire ſlow they toil'd : 

Till, the bold ſummit gain'd, the thouſand ſtates 

Of proud Italia blended into one; 

Then o'er the nations they reſiſtleſs ruſh'd, 

And touch'd the limits of the failing world. 225 
Let Fancy's eye the diſtant lines unite. 
See that which borders wild the weſtern main, 
Where ſtorms at large reſound, and tides immenſe: 
From Caledonia's dim cærulean coaſt, 
And moiſt Hibernia, to where Atlas, lodg'd 230 
Amid the reſtleſs clouds, and leaning heaven, 
| Hangs o 'er the deep that borrows thence its name. 
Mark 
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Mark that oppos d, where firſt the ſpringing morn 

Her roſes ſheds, and ſhakes around her dews 

From the dire deſerts by the Caſpian lav'd, 235 

To where the Tigris and Euphrates, join'd, 

Impetuous tear the Babyloman plain; 

And bleſt Arabia aromatic breathes. 

See that dividing far the watery north, 3 

parent of floods! from the majeſtic Rhine, 240 

Drunk by Batavian meads, to where, ſeven-mouth'd, 

In Euxine waves the flaſhing Danube roars ; 

To where the frozen Tanais ſcarcely ftirs 

The dead Meotic pool, or the long Rha, 

In the black Scythian ſea his torrent throws. 245 

Laſt, that beneath the burning zone behold. | 

See where 1t runs, from the deep-loaded plains 

Of Mauritania to the Libyan ſands, 

Where Ammon lifts amid the torrid waſte 

A verdant iſle, with ſhade and fountain freſh; 250 

And farther to the full Egyptian ſhore, 

To where the Nile from Ethiopian clouds, 

His never-drain'd ethereal urn, deſcends. 

In this vaſt ſpace what various tongues, and ſtates ! 

What bounding rocks, and mountains, floods and ſeas ! 

What purple tyrants quell'd, and nations free d! 256 
Ver Greece deſcended chief, with ſtealth divine, 

The Roman bounty in a flood of day : 

As at her Iſthmian games, a fading pomp ! 

Her full- aſſembled youth innumerous ſwarmd. 260 

On a tribunal rais'd Flaminius ſat; 

A vitor he, from the deep Phalanx pierc d 
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PAR 

Of iron-coated Macedon, and back Mix 
The Grecian tyrant to his bounds repell'd. The 
In the high thoughtleſs gaiety of game, 20 % Ec 
While ſport alone their unambitious hearts Nor 
Poſſeſs'd; the ſudden trumpet, ſounding hoarſe, Rot 
Bade ſilence o'er the bright aſſembly reign. s HW! 
Then thus a herald. —** To the ftates of Greece Ane 
« The Roman People, unconfin'd, reſtore | 008 7h 


de Their countries, cities, liberties, and laws : 
«© Taxes remit, and garriſons withdraw.“ 
The crowd aſtoniſn'd half, and half inform'd, 
Star'd dubious round; ſome queſtion'd, ſome exclaim'l, 
(Like one who dreaming, between hope and fear. 275 
Is loſt in anxious joy) Be that again, 
Be that again proclaim'd, diſtinct, and loud. 
Loud, and diſtin, it was again proclaim'd ; 
And {till as midnight in the rural ſhade, 
When the gale ſlumbers, they the words devour'd. 280 
A while ſevere amazement held them mute, 
Then, burſting broad, the boundleſs ſhout to heaven 
From many a thouſand hearts ecſtatic ſprung, 
On every hand rebellow'd to their joy 
The ſwelling ſea, the rocks, and vocal hills: 28; 
Through all her turrets ſtately Corinth hook; 
And, from the void above of ſhatter'd air, 
The flitting bird fell breathleſs to the ground, 
What piercing bliſs ! how keen a ſenſe of fame, F 
Did then, Flaminius, reach thy inmoſt ſoul! 290 
And with what deep-felt glory didſt thou then 
| Eſcape the fondneſs of tranſported Greece 


Mix'd 
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Mix'd in a tempeſt of ſuperior joy, 1 

They left the ſports; like Bacchanals they flew, 

Each other ſtraining in a ſtrict embrace, 295 

Nor ſtrain'd a ſlave ; and loud acclaims till night 

Round the proconſul's tent repeated rung. 

Then, crown'd with garlands, came the feſtive hours ; 

And muſic, ſparkling wine, and converſe warm, 299 ' 

Their raptures wak'd anew.—* Ye Gods! they cry'd, 

« Ye guardian Gods of Greece! And are we free? 

« Was it not madneſs deem'd the very thought ? 

« And is it true? How did we purchaſe chains? 

« At what a dire expence of kindred blood ? 

« And are they now diſſolv'd? And ſcarce one drop 

« For the fair firſt of bleſſings have we paid? 306 

« Courage, and conduct, in the doubtful field, 

« When rages wide the ſtorm of mingling war, 

« Are rare indeed; but how to generous ends 

« To turn ſucceſs, and conqueſt, rarer ſtill: 310 
* That the great Gods and Romans only know. 

Lives there on earth, almoſt to Greece unknown, 

« A people ſo magnanimous, to quit 

“Their native ſoil, traverſe the ſtormy deep, 

And by their blood and treaſure, ſpent for us, 315 

* Redeem our ſtates, our liberties, and laws! _ 

« There does! there does! oh, ſaviour Titus! Rome l“ 

Thus through the happy night they pour'd their ad 

And in my laſt reflected beams reoic'd. 

As when the ſhepherd, on the mountain brow, 320 

vits piping to his flocks, and gameſome kids; | 

Meantime the ſun, beneath the green earth ſunk, 
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Slants upward o'er the ſcene a parting gleam : 
Short is the glory that the mountain gilds, 5 
Plays on the glittering flocks, and glads the ſwain; 
To weſtern worlds irrevocable roll'd, 26 
Rapid, the ſource of light recalls his ray. 
Here interpoſing I.—** Oh, Queen of men! 

«© Beneath whoſe ſceptre i in eſſential rights 
« Equal they live; though plac'd, for common good, 
* Various, or in ſubjection, or command ; 331 
And that by common choice: alas! the ſcene, 
With virtue, freedom, and with glory bright, 
« Streams into blood, and darkens into woe.” 
Thus ſhe purſued. Near this great zra, Rome 435 

- Began to feel the ſwift approach of fate, 
That now her vitals gain'd : ſtill more and more 
Fer deep diviſions kindling into rage, 
And war with chains and deſolation charg'd. 
From an unequal balance of her ſons 340 
Theſe ſierce contentions ſprung; and, as increas d 
This hated inequality, more fierce 
They flam'd to tumult. Independence fail'd ; 
Here by luxurious wants, by real there ; 
And with this yirtue every virtue ſunk, 345 
As, with the ſliding rock, the pile ſuſtain'd. 4 
A laſt attempt, too late, the Gracchi made, 
To fix the flying ſcale, and poile the ſtate. 
On one ſide ſwell'd Ariſtocratic pride; 
With Uſury, the yillain ! whoſe fell gripe 350 
Bends by degrees to baſeneſs the free ſoul; 
And Luxury rapacious, cruel, mean, 
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Mother of vice ! while on the other crept 

A populace in want, with pleaſure fir d; 

it for proſcriptions, for the darkeſt deeds, 355 
s the proud feeder bade: inconſtant, blind, 
Deſerting friends at need, and dup'd by foes ; 

Loud and ſeditious, when a chief inſpir'd 

Their headlong fury, but, of him depriv'd, 


Already ſlaves that lick'd the ſcourging hand. 4 360 
331 This firm republic, that againſt the blaſt 8 


Of oppoſition roſe ; that (like an oak, 

Nurs'd on feracious Algidum, whoſe boughs 

Still ſtronger ſhoot beneath the rigid axe) 

By loſs, by laughter, from the ſteel itſelf, 365 
Ev'n force and ſpirit drew; ſmit with the calm, 
The dead ſerene of proſperous fortune, pin'd. 

Nought now her weighty legions could oppoſe ; 

Her terror once on Afric's tawny ſhore, 
Now ſmok'd in duſt, a ſtabling now for wolves; 370 
And every dreaded power receiv'd the yoke. 
Befides, deſtructive, from the conquer'd caſt, 

In the ſoft plunder came that worſt of plagues, 

That peſtilence of mind, a fever'd thirſt 

For the falſe joys which luxury prepares. 375 
Unworthy joys ! that waſteful leaye behind 5 
No mark of honour, in reflecting hour, 

No ſecret ray to glad the conſcious ſoul; 

At once involving in one ruin wealth, 

And wealth-acquiring powers: while ſtupid ſelf, 380 
Of narrow guſt, and hebetating ſenſe : 
Devour the nobler faculties of bliſs, 
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T. he forum and comitia horrid grew, 
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Hence Roman virtue ſlacken'd into ſloth ; 
Security rclax'd the ſoftening ſtate; 

And the broad eye of government lay clos'd ; mW 


No more the laws inviolable reign'd, It tt 
And public weal no more: but party rag'd ; An 
And partial power, and licence unreſtrain'd, Ane 
Let diſcord through the deathfui city looſe. Inn 
Firſt, mild Tiberius, on thy ſacred head 20 But 
The fury's vengeance fell; the firſt, whoſe blood The 
Had ſince the conſuls ſtain'd contending Rome. As 
Of precedent pernicious! with thee bled Th 


Three hundred Romans; with thy brother, next, 
Three thouſand more; till, into battles turn d yy 
Debates of peace, and forc'd the trembling laws, 


A ſcene of birter'd power, or reeking gore. 
When, half-aſham'd, Corruption's thieviſh arts, 
And ruffian force began to ſap the moun 400 
And majeſty of laws ; if not in time | 
Repreſs'd ſevere, for human aid too ſtrong 
The torrent turns, and overbears the whole. 
Thus luxury, diſſenſion, a mix'd rage 
Of boundleſs pleaſure and of boundleſs wealth, 40 
Want wiſhing change, and waſte repairing war, 
Rapine for ever loſt to peaceful toil, 
Guilt unaton'd, profuſe of blood revenge, 
Corruption all avow'd, and lawleſs force, 
Each heightening each, alternate ſhook the ſtate, 419 
_ Meantime ambition, at the dazzling head | 
Olf hardy legions, with the laurels heap'd 
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And ſpoil of nations, in one circling blaſt 
Combin'd in various ftorm, and from its baſe 
The broad republic tore. By virtue built, 415 
It touch'd the ſkies, and ſpread o'er ſhelter'd earth 
An ample roof: by virtue too ſuſtain'd, 
And balanc'd ſteady, every tempeſt ſung 
Innoxious by, or bade it firmer ſtand. 
But when, with ſudden and enormous change, 420 
The firſt of mankind ſunk into the laſt, | 
As once in virtue, ſo in vice extreme, 
This univerſal fabric yielded looſe, 
Before ambition fill ; and thundering down, : 
At laſt, beneath its ruins cruſh'd a world. 425 
A conquering people, to themſelvas a prey, 
Muſt ever fall; when their victorions troops, 
In blood and rapine ſavage grown, can find 
No land to ſack and pillage but their own. 
By brutal Marius, and keen Sylla, firſt 430 
Effus d the deluge dire of civil blood, 
Unceaſing woes began, and this, or that, 
(Deep-drenching their revenge) nor virtue ſpar'd, 
Nor ſex, nor age, nor quality, nor name; 
Till Rome, into an human ſhambles turn'd, oo 
Made deſerts lovely. — Oh, to well-earn'd chains 5 
Devoted race If no true Roman then, 
No Scævola there was, to raiſe for Me 
A vengeful hand: was there no father, robb'd 
Of biooming youth to prop his wither'd age? 440 
No ſon, a witneſs to his hoary ſire 33 
In duſt and gore defil'd ? no friend, forlorn ? 
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No wretch that doubtful trembled for himſelf ? 

None brave, or wild, to pierce a monſter's heart, 
Who, heaping horror round, no more deſervd 445 
The facred ſhelter of the laws he ſpurn'd ? 

No. Sad o'er all profound dejection fat; 
And nerveleſs fear. The ſlave's aſylum theirs ; 
Or flight, ill-judging, that the timid back 

Turns weak to ſlaughter ; or partaken guilt. 450 
In vain from Sylla's vanity I drew 
An unexampled deed. The power reſign'd, 

And all unhop'd the common-wealth reftor'd, 
Amaz'd the public, and effac'd his crimes. 454 
Through ftreets yet ſtreaming from his murderous hand 
Unarm'd he ftray'd, unguarded, unaſſail'd, 

And on the bed of peace his aſhes laid; 

A grace, which I to his demiſſion gave, 

But with him dy'd not the deſpotic ſoul. 

Ambition ſaw that ſtooping Rome could bear 460 
A Matter, zor had virtue to be free. 

Hence, for ſucceeding years, my troubled reign 
No certain peace, no ſpreading proſpect, knew. 
Deſtruction gather'd round. Still the black ſoul, 


Or of a Cataline, or Rullus, fvelld 465 


With fell deſigns; and all the watchful art 

Of Cicero demanded, all the force, 

All the ſtate-wielding magic of his tongue 

And all the thunder of my Cato's zeal. 
With theſe I linger'd ; till the lame anew | 470 
Burſt out in blaze immenſe, and wrapt the world. 


The mameful conteſt iprung ; to whom mankind 
Should 
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Should yield the neck : to Pompey, who conceal'd 
A rage impatient of an equal name; 


| Or to the nobler Cæſar, on whoſe brow 475 


O'er daring vice deluding virtue ſmil'd, 
And who no leſs a vain ſuperior ſcorn'd. 
Both bled, but bled in vain. New traitors roſe, 
The wenal W1LL be bought, the baſe have lords. 


To theſe vile wars I left ambitious ſlaves; 480 


And from Philippi's field, from where in duſt 
The laſt of Romans, matchleſs Brutus! lay, 
Spread to the north untam'd a rapid wing. 

"What though the firſt ſmooth Czſar's arts careſ', 
Merit and virtue, ſimulating Me ? 485 
Severely tender! cruelly humane? 

The chain to clinch, and make it ſofter ſit 
On the new-broken ſtill ferocious ſtate. 


| From the dark Third, ſucceeding, I beheld 


Th' imperial monſters all.—A race on earth 
VindiRtive, ſent the ſcourge of human-kind ! 
Whoſe blind profuſion drain'd a bankrupt world ; 
Whoſe luſt to forming nature ſeems diſgrace ; 
And whoſe infernal rage bade every drop 


Of ancient blood, that yet retain'd my flame, 495 


To that of Pætus, in the peaceful bath, 


Or Rome's affrighted ſtreets, inglorious flow. 
But almoſt juſt the meanly- patient death, 


| That waits a tyrant's unprevented ſtroke. 
Titus indeed gave one ſhort evening gleam ; - FOO 


More cordial felt, as in the midſt it ſpread 
Of ſtorm, and horror. The delight of men ! 
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He who the day, when his o'erflowing hand 


Of gelid Hemus, I purſued my flight ; 
And, piercing fartheſt Scythia, weſtward ſwept 


A ſullen land of lakes, and fens immenſe, 


Deep - dig their dens beneath the ſheltering ſnows: 
To various pain, to little pleaſure us'd ; 530 


Hard like their foil, and like their climate fierce, 
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Had made no happy heart, concluded loſt; 

Trajan and He, with the mild Sire and Son, 505 

His ſon of virtue! eas'd awhile mankind; 

And arts reviv'd beneath their gentle beam. 

Then was their laſt effort: what ſculpture rais dd 

To Trajan's glory, following triumphs ſtole; Joh 

And mix'd with Gothic forms, (the chiſſel's ſhame) 

On that triumphal arch, the forms of Greece, 
Meantime o'er rocky Thrace, and the deep vales 


Sarmatia, travers'd by a thouſand ſtreams, 515 


Of rocks, reſounding torrents, gloomy heaths, 
And cruel deſerts black with ſounding pine; 

Where nature frowns: though ſometimes into ſmiles 
She ſoftens; and immediate, at the touch 520 


Of ſouthern gales, throws from the ſudden glebe | Ft 
Luxuriant paſture, and a waſte of flowers, | 
Nou 


But, cold-compreſt, when the whole loaded heaven 
Deſcends in ſnow, loſt in one white abrupt, 

Lies undiſtmguiſh'd earth; and, ſeiz'd by froſt, 52; 
Lakes, headlong ftreams, and floods, and oceans ſleep, 
Yet there life glows ; the furry millions there, 


Phrin 


And there a race of men prolific ſwarms, 
On whom, keen-parching, beat Riphæan winds; 


The 
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he nurſery of nations !—Theſe I rous'd, 

-ove land on land, on people people pour'd ; 

In from almoſt perpetual night they broke, 

if in ſearch of day; and o'er the banks 

f yielding empire, only ſlave-ſuſtain'd, 

efiſtleſs rag'd, in vengeance urg'd by Me. 
Long in the barbarous heart the bury'd ſeeds 
freedom lay, for many a wintery age ; 

nd though my ſpirit work'd, by flow degrees, 


05 


09 


Then was the night of time, that parted worlds. 
quitted earth the while. As when the tribes 
Dcrial, warn'd of riſing winter, ride 

Lutumnal winds, to warmer climates borne ; 

o, arts and each good genius in my train, 

cut the cloſing gloom, and ſoar'd to heaven. 
In the bright regions there of pureſt day, 

ar other ſcenes, and palaces, ariſe, 

Adorn'd profuſe with other arts divine. 

Al beauty here below, to them compar'd, 
Nould, like a roſe before the mid-day ſun, 
Phrink vp its bloſſom; like a bubble, break 

he paſling poor magnificence of kings. 

or there the King of Nature, in full blaze, 

alls every ſplendor forth ; and there his court 
amid ethereal powers, and virtues, holds: 
ingel, archangel, tutelary gods, 

Of cities, nations, empires, and of worlds. 

but facred be the veil, that kindly clouds 

\ light too been for mortals: wraps a view 


fought but its pride and fierceneſs yet appear'd. 
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Too ſoſtening fair, for tho'e that here in duſt W 
Muſt chearful toil out their appointed years. 

A ſenſe of higher life would only damp 6 
The ſchool-boy's taſk, and ſpoil his playful hours 8 

Nor could the child of reaſon, feeble man, : | Ve 

Wich vigour through this infant being drudge; Ve 

Did brighter worlds, their unimagin'd bliſs 2 Ve 

Diſclofing, dazzle and diſſolve his mind. 550 Ve 

| + > rant | 

Ve 

called 

Ve 
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NOTES on Paxr III. 


Ver. 7. The laſt troggles of liberty in Greece. 

Ver. 15. A promontory in Calabria. 

Ver. 32. Pythagoras. | 

Ver. 34. Samos, over which then reigned. the ty- 
rant Polycrates. . 

Ver. 37. The ſouthern parts of Italy and Sicily, ſo 
called becauſe of the Grecian colonies there ſettled. 

Ver. 38. His ſcholars were enjoined ſilence for five 
„ 

Ver. 57. The tour cardinal virtues. 

Ver. 244. The ancient name of the Volga, 

Ver. 245. The Caſpian ſea, 

Ver. 264. The king of Mecedonia. 

Ver. 286. The Iſthmian games were celebrated at 
Corinth. 

Ver. 369. Carthage. 

Ver. 390. Tib. Gracchus. 

Ver. 465, Pub. Servilius Rullus, tribune of the 
people, propoſed an Agrarian Law, in appearance very 
advantageous for the people, but deſtructive of their li- 
Iberty; and which was defeated by the eloquence ot. 
Wfco, in his ſpeech againſt Rullus. 

Ver. 489. Tiberius. | 

Ver. 496. Thraſea Pztus, put to death by Nero. 
Tacitus introduces the account he gives of his death 
* After having inhumanly ſlaughtered ſo many 


" Nlaſtrious men, he (Nero) burned at laſt with a de- 
Vol. LV. A „„ 
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« fire of cutting off virtue itſelf 1 in the Perſon of Thra. 
«ſea; Ke. 


Ver. 50s. Antoninus Pius, and his adopted tn 
Marcus Aurelius, afterwards called Antoninus Philo- 
ſophus. 55 

Ver. 511. Conſtantine's arch, to build which, that 

of Trajan was deſtroyed, ſculpture * been — 
almoſt entirely loſt. 
Ver. 515. The ancient Sarmatia cada a vaſt 


tract of country running all along the os of Europe, 
and Aſia, 
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The CONTENTS of PAR IV, 


Difference betwixt the ancients and moderns Nighty 
touched upon, to ver. 30. Deſcription of the dai 
ages. The Goddets of Liberty, who during theſe j 
ſuppoſed to have left earth, returns, attended vic 
Arts and Science, to ver. 100. She firſt deſcends q 
Italy. Sculpture, Painting, and Architecture fix x 
Rome, to revive their ſeveral arts by the great model 
of antiquity there, which many barbarous invaſion 
had not been able to deſtroy. The revival of theſe 
arts marked out. That ſometimes arts may flounkh 
for a while under deſpotic governments, though ne. 
ver the natural and genuine production of them, 9 
ver. 254. Learning begins to dawn. The Mut 
and Science attend Liberty, who in her progreſs to- 
—_— Great Britain raiſes ſeveral free ſtates and d. 
Theſe enumerated, to ver. 381. Author's e 
3 of joy, upon ſeeing the Britiſh ſeas and 
coaſts riſe in the viſion, which painted whatever the 
- Goddeſs of Liberty ſaid. She reſumes her narration, 
The Genius of the Deep appears, and, addreſſng 
Liberty, aſſociates Great Britain into his dominion, 
to ver. 451. Liberty received and congratulated by 
Britannia, and the Native Genii or Virtues of tht 
iſland. Theſe deſcribed. Animated by the pre 
ſence of Liberty, they begin their operations. Their 
beneficent influence contraſted with the works and 
deluſions of oppoſing demons, to ver. 626. Con. 
cludes with an abſtra& of the Engliſh hiſtory, mark- 
ing the ſeveral advances of Liberty, down to her 
complete eſtabliſhment at the revolution, 
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[OTRUCK with the riſing ſcene, thus I amaz'd : 
Ah, Goddeſs, what a change! Is earth the ſame? 


« Of the ſame kind the ruthleſs race ſhe feeds ? 


And does the ſame fair ſun and æther ſpread 
Round this vile ſpot their all-enlivening ſoul? &5 
Lo! beauty fails; loft in unlovely forms 


« Of little pomp, magnificence no more 


Exalts the mind, and bids the public ſmile : 
While to rapacious intereſt glory leaves 


Mankind, and every grace of life is gone.“ IO 
To this the Power, whoſe vital radiance calls | 


From the brute maſs of man an order'd world. 


Wait till the morning ſhines, and from the depth 
„Of Gothic darkneſs ſprings another day. 


True, Genius droops ; the tender ancient taſte 15 
Of beauty, then freſh-blooming in her prime, 


But faintly trembles through the callous ſoul ; 


And grandeur, or of morals, or of life, 

* Sinks into ſafe purſuits, and creeping cares. 
EF Ev'n cautious Virtue ſeems to ſtoop her flight, 20 
And aged life to deem the generous deeds 


Of youth romantic. Yet in cooler thought 
| F 3 4 Well- 
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70 THOMSON's POEMS, 
«© Well-reaſon'd, in reſearches piercing deep 
15 Through nature's works, in profitable arts, 
And all that calm experience can diſcloſe, 23 
* (Slow guide, but ſure) behold the world anew 
« Exalted riſe, with other honours crown'd ; 
« And, where My Spirit wakes the finer powers, 
« Athenian laurels fill afreſh ſhall bloom.“ 
Oblivious ages paſs'd; while earth, forſook 30 
By her beſt Genu, lay to demons foul, | 
And unchain'd Furies, an abandon'd prey, 
Contention led the van; firt ſmall of ſize, 
But ſoon dilating to the ſkies ſhe towers: 
Then, wide as air, the livid Fury ſpread, 35 
And high her head above the ſtormy clouds, 
She blaz'd in omens, ſwell'd the groaning winds 
With wild ſurmiſes, battlings, ſounds of war: 
From land to land the maddening trumpet blew, 
And pour'd her venom through the heart of man. 49 
Shook to the pole, the north obey'd her call. 
Forth ruſh'd the bloody Power of Gothic War, 
War againſt human kind: Rapine, that led 
Millions of raging robbers in his train: 
Unliſtening, barbarous Force, to whom the ſword 4; 
Is reaſon, honour, law ; the Foe of Arts 
By monſters follow'd, hideous to behold, 
That claim'd their place, Outrageous mix'd with thele 
Another ſpecies of tyrannie rule, axed 
Unknown before, whoſe cancrous ſhackles ſeiz'd 59 
Th' envenom'd foul ; a wilder Fury, She 
Ev'n o'er her Elder Siſter tyranniz'd ; 
Or, 
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Or, 


or, if perchance agreed, inflam'd her rage, 
| Dire was her train, and loud: the Sable Band, 


Earth is the Lord's, and therefore Ours ; let kings 


paar IV. LIBERTY, 


Thundering.—“ Submit, ye laity ! ye prophane! 5 5 


« Allow the common claim, and half be theirs ; 


If not, behold ! the ſacred lightning flies:“ 


Scholaſtic Diſcord, with an hundred tongues, _ 
For ſcience uttering jangling words obſcure, 60 
Where frighted reaſon never yet could dwell : 


| Of peremptory feature, Cleric Pride. 
| Whoſe reddening cheek no contradiction bears; 


And Holy Slander, his aſſociate firm, 
On whom the lying ſpirit ſtill deſcends ; "= 


| Mother of tortures ! Perſecuting Zeal, 
8 High-flaſhing in her hand the ready torch, 
Or poniard bath'd in unbelieving blood; 


Hell's fierceſt fiend ! of faintly brow demure, 

Aſſuming a celeſtial ſeraph's name, 1 
While ſhe beneath the blaſphemous pretence 

Of pleaſing Parent Heaven, the /ource of love / 

Has wrought more horrors, more deteſted deeds, 

Than all the reſt combin'd. Led on by her, 

And wild of head to work her fell deſigns, 75 
Came idiot Superſtition; round with ears 

Innumerous ſtrow'd, ten thouſand monkiſh forms 
With legends ply'd them, and with tenets, meant 

To charm or ſcare the fimple into ſlaves, 

And poiſon reaſon ; groſs, ſhe ſwallows all, 

The moſt abſurd believing ever moſt. 

Broad o'er the whole her univerſal night, 
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54 THOMSON's POEMS. 


To councils ſtrolling, and embroiling creeds; 


The gloom ftill doubling, Ignorance diffus'd. 
Nought to be ſeen, but viſionary monks 


Banditti ſaints, diſturbing diſtant lands ; 
And unknown nations, wandering for a home. 
All lay revers'd : the ſacred arts of rule 
Turn'd to flagitious leagues againſt mankind, 
And arts of plunder more and more avow'd; 
Pure plain devotion to a ſolemn farce ; 
To holy dotage virtue, ev'n to guile, 
To murder, and a mockery of oaths ; 
Brave ancient freedom to the rage of ſlaves, 
Proud of their ſtate, and fighting for their chains; 9; 
Diſhonour'd courage to the bravo's trade, 
To civil broil; and glory to romance. 
Thus human life unhing'd to ruin reel'd, 
And giddy reaſon totter'd on her throne. 

At laſt Heaven's beſt inexplicable ſcheme, co 
Diſeloſing, bade new brightening æras ſmile. 
The high command gone forth, Arts in my train, 
And azure-mantled Science, ſwift we ſpread 
A ſounding pmion. Eager pity, mixt 
With indignation, urg'd her downward flight. 10; 
On Latium firſt we ſtoop'd, for doubtful life 
That panted, funk beneath unnumber'd woes. 


Ah, poor Italia! what a bitter cup 


Of vengeance haſt thou drain'd ! Goths, Vandals, Huns, 
Lombards, barbarians broke from every land, 110 
How many a ruffian form haſt thou beheld ! 
What horrid jargons heard, where rage alone 

Vas 


Nur. LIBERTY 71 
ys all thy frighted ear could comprehend! 
ow frequent by the red inhuman hand, — $43 


Net warm with brother's, huſband's, father's blood, 
4 aff thou thy matrons and thy virgins ſeen 
Ero violation dragg'd, and mingled death! 
hat conflagrations, earthquakes, ravage, floods, 
E7:ve turn'd thy cities into ſtony wilds ; 
3 And ſuccourleſs, and bare, the poor remains | 120 
EOF wretches forth to nature's common caſt ! = 
added to theſe, the fill continued waſte 
Of inbred foes, that on thy vitals prey, 
And, double tyrants, ſeize the very ſoul. 
Where hadſt thou treaſures for this rapine all? 125 
rneſe hungry myriads, that thy bowels tore, N 
Heap'd ſack on ſack, and bury'd i in their rage 
Wonders of art; whence this grey ſcene a mine 
lor more than gold becomes and orient gems, 5 
Where Egypt, Greece, and Rome, united glow. 130 
Here Sculpture, Painting, Architecture, bent 
From ancient models to reſtore their arts, 
Remain'd. A little trace we how they roſe. 
Amid the hoary ruins ſculpture firſt, . 
Deep-digging, from the cavern dark and damp, 135 
[Their grave for ages, bid her marble race 
Spring to new light. Joy ſparkled in her eyes, 
And old remembrance thrill'd in every thought, 
ns, As ſhe the pleaſing reſurrection ſaw. 
10 n leaning ſite, reſpiring from his toils, 
The well-known hero, who deliver'd Greece, 
His ample cheſt, all tempeſted with force, 
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Ihe ſpreading ſhoulders, muſcular, and broad ; 


74 THOMSON's POEMS, 
Unconquerable rear'd. She ſaw the head, 
Breathing the hero, ſmall, of Grecian ſize, 
Scarce more extenſive than the finewy neck; 16 
The whole a maſs of ſwelling ſinews, touch'd 

Into harmonious ſhape ; ſhe ſaw, and joy'd. 

The yellow hunter, Meleager, rais'd 1149 
His beauteous front, and throu gh the fniſh'd whole 
Shows what ideas ſmil'd of old in Greece. 

Of raging aſpect, ruſh'd impetuous forth 


The Gladiator. Pityleſs his look, 


And each keen ſinew brac'd, the ſtorm of war, 
Ruffling, o'er all his nervous body frowns. 155 
The Dying Other from the gloom ſhe drew. 
Supported on his ſhorten'd arm he leans, 

Prone agonizing ; with incumbent fate, 

Heavy declines his head ; yet dark beneath 

The ſuffering feature ſullen vengeance lowers, 160 
Shame, indignation, unaccompliſh'd rage, 

And ſtill the cheated eye expects his fall. 
All conqueſt-fluſh'd, from proſtrate Python, came 
The Quiver'd God. In graceful act he ſtands, 

His arm extended with the ſlacken'd bow. 16; 
Light flows his eaſy robe, and fair diſplays 

A manly-foften'd form. The bloom of gods 

Seems youthful o'er the beardleſs check to wave. 
His features yet heroic ardour warms; 

And ſweet ſubſiding to a native ſmile, 170 
Mixt with the joy cling conqueſt gives, 
A ſcatter'd frown exalts his matchle!s air. 


Parr IV. LIBER TTL. | 75 


On Flora mov'd; her fall-proportion'd limbs 
Riſe through the mantle fluttering 1a the breeze. 
14; WH The Queen of Love aroſe, as from the deep 175 
She ſprung in all the melting pomp of charms, | 
Baſhful ſhe bends, her well-taught look aſide 
Turns in enchanting guiſe, where dubious mix 
Vin conſcious beauty, a diſſembled ſenſe 
Of modeſt ſhame, and ſlippery looks of love. 180 
The gazer grows enamour'd, and the ſtone, 
As if exulting in its conqueſt, ſmiles, 
& turn'd each limb, ſo ſwell'd with ſoftening art, 
That the deluded eye the marble doubts. 
55 At laſt her ytmoſt maſter- piece ſhe found, = be 
That Maro fir'd ; the miſerable ſire, 
Wrapt with his ſons in fate's ſevereſt graſp. 
The ſerpents, twiſting round, their ſtringent folds 
Inextricable tie. Such paſſion here, ; 
bo Such agonies, ſuch bitterneſs of pain, 190 
deem ſo to tremble through the tortur'd ſtone, 
That the touch'd heart engroſſes all the view. 
Almoſt unmark'd the beit proportions paſs, 
That ever Greece beheld ; and, ſeen alone, 
On the rapt eye th' imperious paſſions ſeize ; 195 
The father's double pangs, both for himſelf 
And ſons convule'd ; to heaven his rueful look, 
Imploring aid, and half-accuſing, caſt ; 
His fell deſpair with indignation mixt. 
As the ftrong-curling monſters from his tide 200 
His full-extended fury cannot tear. | 
More tender touch'd, with varied art, his ſons. 
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76 TH OMS ON's POEMS, 
All the ſoft rage of younger paſſions ſhow. 
In a boy's helpleſs fate one ſinks oppreſs'd ; 
While, yet unpierc'd, the frighted other tries 205 
His foot to ſteal out of the horrid twine. 

She bore no more, but ſtrait from Gothic ruſt 
Her chiſel clear'd, and duſt and fragments drove 
Impetuous round. Suecceſſive as it went, 

From ſon to ſon, with more enlivening touch, 210 
From the brute rock it call'd the breathing form ; 
Tull, in a legiſlator's awful grace 
Dreſs'd, Buonaroti bid a Moſes riſe, 
And, looking love immenſe, a Saviour-God. 
Of theſe obſervant, Painting felt the fire 213 
Burn inward. Then ceſtatic ſhe diffus d 
The canvas, ſeiz'd the pallet, with quick hand 
The colours brew'd ; and on the void expanſe 
Her gay creation pour'd, her mimic world. 
Poor was the manner of her eldeſt race, 220 
Barren, and dry; juſt ſtruggling from the taſte, 
That had for ages ſcar'd in cloyiters dim 
Tae ſuperſtitious herd : yet glorious then 
Were deem'd their works ; where undevelop'd lay 
The future wonders that enrich'd mankind, _ 225 
And a new light and grace o'er Europe caſt, 
Arts gradual gather ſtreams. Enlarging this 
To each his portion of her various gifts 
The Goddeſs dealt, to none indulging all; 
No, not to Raphacl. At kind diſtance ſtill 230 
Perfection ſtands, like happineſs, to tempt 5 
Th' eternal chace. In elegant deſign 
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Parr IV. LIBERTY. 77 
Improving nature; in ideas fair; 
Or great, extracted from the fine antique; 5 
In attitude, expreſſion, airs divine 255 
Her ſons of Rome and Florence bore the prize. 
ro thoſe of Venice ſhe the magic art 
of colours melting into colours gave. 
ITheirs too it was by one embracing maſs Te 
10 of light and ſhade that ſettles round the whole, 240 
Or varies tremulous from part to part, | 
Oer all a binding harmony to throw, 
To raiſe the picture, and repoſe the ſight. 
The Lombard ſchool ſucceeding, mingled both. 
| Meantime dread fanes, and palaces, around, 245 
ear d the magmhc front. Muſic again 9 
Her univerſal language of the heart 
Renew'd; and, riſing from the plaintive vale, 
To the full concert ſpread, and ſolemn quire. = 
Ev'n bigots ſmil'd ; to their protection took 250 
Arts not their own, and from them borrow'd pomp : 
For in a tyrant's garden theſe a while 
May bloom, though freedom be their parent ſoil. 
| And now confeſt, with gently-growing gleam, 254 
The morning ſhone, and weſtward ſtream'd its light. 
The Muſe awoke. Not ſooner on the wing 
Is the gay bird of dawn. Artleſs her voice. 
| Untaught and wild, yet warbling through the woods 
| Romantic lays. But as her northern courſe ge. 
She, with her tutor Science, in My train, 260 
\rdent purſu'd, her ſtrains more noble grew: 
Waite reaſon drew the plan, the heart inform'd 
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78 THOMSON's POEMS. 
The moral page, and fancy lent it grace. 

Rome and her circling deſerts caſt behind, 
I paſs'd not idle to my great fojourn. 26 

On Arno's fertile plain, where the rich vine 
Luxuriant o'er Etrurian mountains roves, 

Safe in the lap repos'd of private bliſs, 

I ſmall republics raid. Thrice happy they! 
Had ſocral freedom bound their peace, and arts, 
Inſtead of ruling power, ne'er meant for them, 

_ Employ'd their little cares, and ſav'd their fate. 

Beyond the rugged Apennines, that roll 
Far through Italian bounds their wavy tops, 
My path too I with public bleſſings firow'd 57 273 
Free ſtates and cities, where the Lombard plain, 

In ſpite of culture negligent and groſs, 
From her deep boſom pours unb'dden joys, 
And green o'er all the land a garden ſpreads. 

The barren rocks themſelves beneath My Foot 290 
Relenting bloom'd on the Ligurian ſhore. 
Thick-ſwarming people there, like emmets, ſeiz'd 
Amid ſurrounding cliffs, the ſcatter'd ſpots, 

Which nature left in her deftroying rage, 

Made their own fields, nor ſigh'd for other lands. 283 
There, in white proſpect, from the rocky hill, 
Gradual deſcending to the ſhelter'd ſhore, 

By Me proud Genoa's marble turrets role. 

And while My genuine ſpirit warm'd her ſons, 
Beneath her Dorias, not unworthy, ſhe _ 299 
Vy'd for the trident of the norrow ſeas, 

Ere Britain vet had open'd all the main, 
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p.gr IV. | 
Nor be the then triumphant ſtate forgot; 

here, puſh'd from plunder'd earth, a remnant fill, 
Inſpir'd by Me, through the dark ages kept 295 
Of My old Roman flame f. ſome fparks alive: 
he ſeeming god-built city ! which My hand 


79 


Deep in the boſom fix d of wondering ſeas. 


Aftoniſh'd mortals ſail'd, with pleaſing awe, 

Around the ſea-girt walls, by Neptune fenc'd, 300 
And down the briny ſtreet ; where on each hand, 
Amazing ſeen amid unſtable waves, 

The ſplendid palace ſhines ; and riſing tides, 

The green ſteps marking, murmur at the door. 


To this fair queen of Adria's ſtormy gulf, 305 


The mart of nations! long, obedient ſeas 
Roll'd all the treafure of the radiant Eaſt; 
But now no more. Than one great tyrant worſe 


| (Whoſe ſhar'd oppreſſion lightens, as diffus'd) 


Each ſubje@ tearing, many tyrants roſe. 310 


The leaſt the proudeſt. Jom'd in dark cabal, 


They jealous, watchful, ſilent, and ſevere, 
Caſt o'er the whole indiſſoluble chains: 
The ſofter ſhackles of luxurious eaſe 


They likewiſe added, to ſecure their ſway. 315 


Thus Venice fainter ſnines; and commerce thus, 
Of toil impatient, flags the drooping fail. 
Burſting, beſides, his ancient bounds, he tool: 
A larger circle; found another ſeat, 
Opening a thouſand ports, and, charm'd with toil, 320 
Whom nothing can diſmay, far other ſons. 
The mountains then, clad with eternal ſaow, 
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Conſeſod My power. Deep as the rampant rocks, 


By nature thrown inſuperable round, Land, 
] planted there a league of friendly ſtates, 3 Me 
And bade plain freedom their ambition be. The! 
There in the vale, where rural plenty fills, The 
From lakes, and meads, and furrow'd fields, her hon, Mi ow 
Chief, where the Leman pure emits the Rhone, | And, 
Rare to be ſeen ! unguilty cities riſe, _ 30 oft 
Cities of brothers form'd : while equal life, Jon v 
Accorded gracious with revolving power, lick 
Maintains them free; and, in their happy ſtreets, F 
Nor cruel deed nor miſery is known. er 
For valour, faith, and innocence of life, 333 Joch 
Renown'd, a rough laborious people, there, 192 


Not only give the dreadful Alps to ſmile, 
And preſs their culture on retiring ſnows; 
But, to firm order train'd and patient war, 


They likewiſe know, beyond the nerve remiſs 300 
Of mercenary force, how to defend To 
The taſteful little their hard toil has earn'd, The 
And the proud arm of Bourbon to defy. ME of; 
Ev'n, chear'd by Me, their ſhaggy mountains charm, AF M0 
More than or Gallic or Italian piains ; 36 e 
And ſickening fancy oft, when abſent long, Ter 
Pines to behold their Alpine views again: Wh 
The hollow- winding ftream : the vale, fair ſpread, Th 
Amid an amphitheatre of hills; 340 ei 
Whence, vapour-wing' d, the ſudden tempeſt ſprings: Th. 
From ſteep to ſteep aſcending, the gay train 1 
Of fogs, thick - roll'd into romantic ſhapes : fl 


The 


pak T IV. LI B E R 83 T's $1 
The flitting cloud, againſt the ſammit daſh'd ; 
and, by the ſun illumin'd, pouring bright 
A gemmy ſhower : hung o'er amazing rocks, 355 
Ihe mountain aſh, and ſolemn- ſounding pine: 
The ſnow- fed torrent, in white mazes toft, 
Down to the clear ethereal lake below: 
And, high o'er-topping all the broken ſcene, 5: 
The mountain fading into ſky ; where ſhines 360 
On winter winter ſhivering, and whoſe top 
Licks from their cloudy magazine the ſnows. 
| From theſe deicending, as I wav'd My courſe 
Oer vaſt Germania, the ferocious nurſe 
oc hardy men and hearts affronting death, 365 
gave ſome favour'd cities there to lift wy 
| A nobler brow, and through their ſwarming ſtreets, 
More buſy, wealthy, cheerful, and alive, 
In each contented face to look my ſoul. 
40 Thence the loud Baltic paſſing, black with ſtorm, 
To wintery Scandinavia's utmoſt bound; 
There, I the manly race, the parent-hive 
of the mix'd kingdoms, form'd into a Rate 
m, More regularly free. By keener air 
45 WT {heir genius purg'd, and temper'd hard by froſt, 375 
| Tempeſt and toll their nerves, the ſons of thoſe 
| Whoſe only terror was a bloodleſs death, | 
| They wiſe, and dauntleſs, ſtill ſuſtain my cauſe. 
ler there I fx'd not. Turning to the ſouth, 
| The whiſpering zephyrs ſigh'd at my delay. 380 
Here, with the ſhifted viſion, burſt my joy. 
0 the dear proſpe& ! O majeſtic view! 
You. LV, [2 « See 
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| | pak 

« See Britain's empire ! lo! the watery vaſt « Dru 

_ «© Wide-waves, diffuſing the cerulean plain. « Ort 
« And now, methinks, like clouds at diſtance ſeen, In b 
« Emerging white from deeps of æther, dawn % Ev'! 
& My kindred cliffs ; whence, wafted in the gale, 4% The 
« Tneffable, a ſecret ſweetneſs breathes. e The 


« Goddeſs, forgive !—My heart, ſurpris' d, 0 'erflows % Lon 
« With filial fondneſs for the land you bleſs,” 3950 (Nor 


As parents to a child complacent deign « St: 
Approvance, the Celeſtial Brightneſs ſmil'd; % Til 
Then thus : As o'er the wave-reſounding deep, « Bet 
To my near reign, the happy iſle, I ſteer d PF 16 


Wich eaſy wing; behold ! from ſurge to ſurge, 39; 
Stalk'd the tremendous Genius of the Deep. 
Around him clouds, in mingled tempeſt, hung; 
Thick-flaſhing meteors crown'd his ſtarry head; 
And ready thunder redden'd in his hand, 

Or from it ſtream'd compreſt the gloomy cloud. 400 


To 
„ To 
« Ch 
I Lo 
« Ar 
« WI 


Where-e'er he look'd, the trembling waves recoil'd. « To 
He needs but ſtrike the conſcious flood, and ſhook Te 
From ſhore to ſhore, in agitation dire, « By 
It works his dreadful will. To Me his voice « T. 
(Like that hoarſe blaſt that round the cavern howls, « Þ; 
Mixt with the murmurs of the falling main) In 
Addreſs'd, began By fate commiſſion'd, go, R 
«« My Siſter-Goddeſs now, to yon bleſt iſle, A 
Henceforth the partner of my rough domain, WET 
« All my dread walks to Britons open lie. 40 A 


e N 
6 


Thoſe that refulgent, or with roſy morn, 
Or yellow evening, flame; thoſe that, profuſe 
66 Drunk 


WR 
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„Drunk by equator-ſuns, ſeverely ſnine; 

« Or thoſe that, to the poles approaching, riſe 

« jn billows rolling into Alps of ice. | 4715 
0 Ev'n yet untoueh'd by daring keel, be theirs 

« The vaſt Pacific; that on other worlds, 

e Their future conqueſt, rolls reſounding tides, 

Long J maintain'd inviolate my reign ; 

« Nor Alexanders me, nor Cæſars brav'd. 420 
« Still, in the crook of ſhore, the coward ſail 

« Till now low-crept ; and peddling commerce ply'd 
« Between near-joining lands. For Britons, chief, 
t was reſerv'd, with ſtar- directed prow, 

To dare the middle-deep; and drive afſur'd 425 
% To diſtant nations through the pathleſs main, 

« Chief, for their fearleſs hearts the glory waits, 
Long months from land, while the black ſtormy night 
« Around them rages, on the groaning maſt 

* With unſhook knee to know their giddy way ; 439 
To ſing, unquell'd, amid the laſhing wave; 

To laugh at danger. Theirs the rfatoph be, 

* By deep invention's keen pervading eye, 

The heart of courage, and the hand of toil, 

Each conquer'd ocean ſtaining with their blood, 435 
« Inſtead of treaſure robb'd by ruffian war, 

Round ſocial earth to circle fair exchange, 

„And bind the nations in a golden chain. 

| © To theſe I honour'd ſtoop. Ruſhing to light, 

A race of men behold ! whoſe daring deeds 440 
„ Will in renown exalt my nameleſs plains = 
„O'er thoſe of fabling earth, as her's to mine 
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ce In terror yield. Nay, could my ſavage heart 
* Such glories check, their unſubmitting ſoul 
« Would all my fury brave, my tempeſt climb, 
« And might in ſpite of me my kingdom force.” 
| Here, waiting no reply, the ſhadowy power 

| Eas'd the dark ſky, and to the deeps return'd : 
While the loud thunder rattling from his hand, 
Auſpicious, ſhook opponent Gallia's ſhore. 40 

Of this encounter glad, My way to land 

I quick purſued, that from the ſmiling ſea 
Receiv'd Me joyous. Loud acclaims were heard; 
And muſic, more than mortal, warbling, fill'd 
With pleas'd aſtoniſhment the labouring hind, 455 
Who for a while th' unfiniſh'd furrow left, 

And let the liſtening ſteer forget his toil. 
Unſeen by groſſer eye, Britannia breath'd, 
And her aerial train, theſe ſounds of joy, 


445 


Full of old time, fince firſt the ruſhing flood, 400 


Urg'd by almighty power, this favour'd iſle 

Turn'd flaſhing from the continent aſide, 

Indented ſhore to ſhore reſponſive ſtill, 

Its guardian She—The Goddeſs, whoſe ſtaid eye 
Beams the dark azure of the doubtful dawn, 463 
Her treſſes, like a flood of ſoften'd light, 
Through clouds imbrown'd, in waving circles play. 
Warm on her cheek ſits beauty's brighteſt roſe. 

Of high demeanour, ſtately, ſhedding grace 

With every motion. Full her riſing cheſt; 470 


And new ideas, from her finiſh'd ſhape, 
Charm'd ſculpture taking might improve her art. 
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beck the fair guardian of an iſle that bh 
profuſe as vernal blooms, the faireſt dames. 
High- -ſhining on the promontory's brow, 
Awaiting Me, ſhe ſtood; with hope inflam d, 
By my mixt ſpirit burning in her ſons, 
To firm, to poliſh, and exalt the ſtate. 

The Native Genu, round her, radiant ſmil'd. | 
| Courage, of ſoft deportment, aſpe& calm, 4.80 
Unboaſting, ſuffering long, and, till provok'd, 

As mild and harmleſs as the ſporting child; 

But, on juſt reaſon, once his fury rous'd, 

No lion ſprings more eager to his prey: 

| Blood is a paſtime ; and his heart, elate, _ 485 
E Knows po deprefling fear. That Virtue known 5 
By the relenting look, whoſe equal heart 

For others feels, as for another ſelf : 

Of various name, as various objects wake, 

Warm into action, the kind ſenſe within : 499 
Whether the blameleſs poor, the nobly maim'd, 

| The loſt to reaſon, the declin'd in life, 

The helpleſs young that kiſs no mother's hand, 

And the grey ſecond infancy of age, 

dhe gives in public families to live, 495 
A fight to gladden Heaven! whether ſhe ſtands 

Fair beckoning at the hoſpitable gate, 

And bids the ſtranger take repoſe and joy: 

| Wicther, to ſolace honeſt labour, ſhe 


Bejoices thoſe that make the land rejoice ; 500 


Or whether to philoſophy, and arts, 
(At orce the baſis and the finiſh'd pride 
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Of government and life) ſhe ſpreads her hand; Prow 
Nor knows her gift profuſe, nor ſeems to know, | And 
Doubling her bounty, that ſhe gives at all, For Or i 
Juſtice to theſe her awful preſe c join'd, bDem 


Tae mother of the ſtate! No low revenge, 
No turbid paſſions in her breaſt ferment : 
Tender, ſerene, compaſſionate of vice, 
As the laſt woe that can afflict mankind. 


| 510 Fou 

She puniſhment awards; yet of the good of: 
More piteous ſtill, and of the ſuffering whole, The 
Awards it ſirm. So fair her juſt decree, He 
That, in his judging peers, each on himſelf 13 
Pronounces his own doom. O, happy land! 515A 
Where reigns alone this juſtice of the free! Illu 
Mid the bright groupe Sincerity his front, | Fre 
Diffuſiwe, rear'd ; his pure untroubled eye 5 An 
The fount of truth. The Thoughtful Power, apart, Or 
Now, penſive, caſt on earth his fix'd regard, 529 All 
Now, touch'd celeſtial, launch'd it on the ſky, Pr 
Ihe Genius He whence Britain ſhines ſupreme, Re 
The land of light, and rectitude of mind. R 
He too the fire of fancy feeds intenſe, C 
With all the train of paſſions thence deriv'd: 625 A 
Not-kindling quick, a noiſy. tranſient blaze, t Ke 
But gradual, filent, laſting, and profound. N 
Near him Retirement, pointing to the ſhade, 1 
And Independence flood : the generous pair, ti 
That ſimple life, the quiet-whiſpering grove, 59 1 
And the ſtill raptures of the free-born ſoul b 
'Fo cates prefer by virtue bought, not earn'd, My: 


Proudly 


510 
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Proudly prefer them to the ſervile pomp, 


| And to the heart-embitter'd joys of ſlaves, 


Or ſhould the latter, to the public ſcene 535 
Demanded, quit his ſylvan friend a while; | 
Nought can his firmneſs ſhake, nothing ſeduce 

His zeal, ſtill active for the common-weal ; 


Nor ſtormy tyrants, nor corruption's tools, 


Foul miniſters, dark-working by the force 540 
Of ſecret-ſapping gold. All their vile arts, 
Their ſhameful honours, their perfidious gifts, 


| He greatly ſcorns; and, if he muſt betray 


His plunder'd country, or his power reſign, 

A moment's parley were eternal ſhame : 545 
Illuſtrious into private life again, 

From dirty levees he unſtain'd aſcends, 

And firm in ſenates ſtands the patriot's ground, 

Or draws new vigour in the peaceful ſhade. - 
Aloof the Baſhful Virtue hover'd coy, | 550 
Proving by ſweet diſtruſt diſtruſted worth. 
Rough Labour clos'd the train : and in his hand 

Rude, callous, finew-ſwell'd, and black with toil, 
Came manly Indignation. Sour he ſeems, 

And more than ſeems, by lawful pride affail'd; 55 5 
Yet kind at heart, and juſt, and generous, there 

No vengeance lurks, no pale inſidions gall : 

Ev'n in the very luxury of rage, 

He ſoftening can forgive a gallant foe ; 


The nerve, ſupport, and glory of the land! ©. S066 
Nor be Religion, rational and free, , 


Here peſs'd in ſilence ; whoſe enraptur'd eye 


64 


Sees 


1 
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Sees heaven with earth connected, human things 
Link'd to divine: who not from ſervile fear, 
By rites for ſome weak tyrant incenſe fit, 56s; 
The God of Love adores, but from a heart 
Effuſing gladneſs, into pleaſing awe 

That now aſtoniſn'd ſwells, no- in a calm 

Of fearleſs confidence that ſmiles ſerene; 
That lives devotion, one continual hymn, 550 
And then molt grateful, when Heaven's bounty mot 
Is right enjoy'd. This ever-chearful power 

O'er the rais'd circle ray'd ſuperior day. 

J joy'd to join the Virtues whence my reign 
Ober Albion was to riſe. Each chearing each, 575 
And, like the circling planets from the ſun, 

All borrowing beams from Me, a heighten“ d zeal | 
Impatient fir'd us to commence our toils, 
Or pleaſures rather. Long the pungent time 
Paſs d not in mutual hails: but, through the land 580 
Pariung our light, we ſhone the fogs away, 

The Virtues conquer with a ſingle look. 
Such grace, ſuch beauty, ſuch victorious light, 
Live in their preſence, ſtream in every glance, 
That the ſoul won, enamour'd; and refin'd, 585 
Grows their own image, pure ethereal flame. 
Hence the foul Demons, that oppoſe our reign, 
Would {till from us deluded mortals wrap; | 
Or in groſs ſhades they drown the viſual ray, 
Or by the fogs of prejudice, where m 590 
Falſehood 3 truth confounded, foil the ſenſe | 
With vain refracted images of bliſs. 
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gut chief around the court of flatter'd kings 
They roll the duſcy rampart, wall o'er wall 
If darkneſs pile, and wita their thickeſt ſhade 595 
gecure the throne. No ſavage Alp, the den | 
Or wolves, and bears, and monſtrous things obſcene, 
hat vex the ſwain, and waſte the country round, 
protected lies beneath a deeper cloud. 1 
Vet there we ſometimes ſend a ſearching ray. 600 
As, at the ſacred opening of the morn, 
he prowling race retire ; ſo, pierc'd ſevere, 
Before our potent blaze theſe Demons fly, 
And all their works diſſolve.— The whiſper'd tale, 
What, like the fabling Nile, no fountain knows. 60g 
Tar-fac'd Deceit, whoſe wily conſcious eye 
INe'er looks direct. The tongue that licks the duſt, 
But, when it ſafely dares, as prompt to ſtiag : 
Smooth crocodile deiruRion, whoſe fell tears 

0 Winvare. The Janus face of courtly pride ; 610 
One to ſuperiors heaves ſubmiſſive eyes, 

On hapleſs worth the other ſouls diſdain. 

Cheeks that for ſome weak tenderneſs, alone, 

Some virtuous fp, can wear a bluſh, The laugh 
E Prophane, when midnight bowls diſcloſe the h 615 
t farving virtue, and at virtue's fools. 
Determin'd to be broke, the plighted faith : 
Nay mere, the godleſs oath, that knows no ties. 
| oft-buzzing ſlander; filky motis, that eat 
An honeſt rame. The harpy hand, and maw, 620 
Of avaricious Luxury; who makes 
The throne his heiter, venal laws lus fort, 
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And, by his ſervice, who betrays his king. 

Now turn your view, and mark from Celtic nigh 
To preſent grandeur how my Britain roſe. 65 


PART 


While 
Conti 
As of 


Bold were thoſe Britons, who, the careleſs ſon A {w 

Of nature, roam'd the foreſt-bounds, at once No n 
Their verdant city, high-embowering fane, The 
And the gay circle of their wood-land wars: The 
For by the Druid taught, that death but ſhifts 6M Unn: 
The vital ſcene, they that prime fear deſpis'd; Gre: 
And, prone to ruſh on ſteel, diſdain'd to ſpare The 
An ill-ſav'd life that muſt again return. Dea 
Erect from nature's hand, by tyrant force, He! 
And ſtill more tyrant cuſtom, unſubdued, y 
Man knows no maſter ſave creating Heaven, ilu 
Or ſuch as choice and common good ordain. | Her 


This general ſenſe, with which the nations I 11 
Promiſcuous fire, in Britons burn'd intenſe, Tb. 
Of future times prophetic. Witneſs, Rome, 6 An 
Who ſaw'ſt thy Cæſar, from the naked land, He 
Whole only fort was Britiſh hearts, repel'd, Th 
To ſeek Pharſalian wreaths. Witneſs, the toil, ut 

The blood of ages, bootleſs to ſecure, Poi 
Beneath an empire's yoke, a ſtubborn iſle, 64; A 1: 
Diſputed hard, and never quite ſubdued. | Ra 
The north remain'd untouch'd, where thoſe who ſcorn' Ar 
To ſtoop, retir'd ; and, to their keen effort UI 

Vielding at laſt, recoil'd the Roman power. A 
In vain, unable to ſuſtain the ſhock, _ 6:1 In 
From fea to fea deſponding legions rais d By 
The wall immenſe, and yet, on ſummer's eve, | In 


Whit 


1 


bz: 


Raſh war, and perilous battle, their delight ; 


In deiperate fight, or by ſeme brave attempt; 
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While ſport his lambkins round, the ſhepherd's gaze, 
Continual o'er it burſt the northern ſtorm, 5 
As often, check'd, receded ; threatening hoarſe 65 5 


A ſwift return. But the devouring flood 
No more endur'd control, when, to ſupport 


The laſt remains of empire, was recall'd 

The weary Roman, and the Briton lay 

Unnerv'd, exhauſted, ſpiritleſs, and ſunk. 660 
Great proof! how men enfeeble into ſlaves. 


The ſword behind him faſh'd ; before him roar'd, 
| Deaf to his woes, the deep. Forlorn, around 
He roll'd his eye, not ſparkling ardent flame, 


As when Caractacus to battle led 665 


E Silurian ſwains, and Boadicea taught 
Her raging troops the miſeries of {laves. 


Then (ſad relief!) from the bleak coaſt, that hears 


| The German ocean roar, deep-blooming, ſtrong, 
| And yellow-hair'd, the blue-ey'd Saxon came. 670 
| He came implor'd, but came with other aim 


han to protect. For conqueſt and defence 


| Sufiices the ſame arm. With the fierce race 


Pour'd in a freſh 1nvigorating ſtream 
Þlood, where unquell'd a mighty ſpirit glow'd. 675 

And immature, and red with glorious wounds | 
Uupeacezal death their choice; deriving thence 
\ night to feaſt, and drain immortal bowls 


| In Odin's hall ; whoſe blazing roof reſounds 689 


The genial uproar of thoſe ſhades, who fall 
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And though more poliſh'd times the martial creed Far ſ 
Difown, yet ſtill the fearleſs habit lives. : Papi 
Nor were the ſurly gifts of war their all. 0 With 
Wiidom was likewiſe theirs, indulgent laws, Whil 
The ca m gradations of art-nurſing peace, of d 
And matchleis orders, the deep baſis ſtill In g1 
On which aſcends my Britiſh Reign. Untam'd And 
To the refining ſubtleties of ſlaves, 690 WM x77 
They brought an happy government along; Bach 
Form'd by that freedom, which, with ſecret voice, Fixi 
Impartial nature teaches all her ſons, Sore 
And winch of old through the whole Scythian maſs To 
I ſtrong inſpir d. Monarchical their ſtate, 695 And 
But prudently confin'd, and mingled wiſe | But 
Of each harmonous power: only, too much And 
Imperious war into their rule infus'd, Hac 
Prevail'd their generai-king, and chieftain-thanes. His 
In many a field, by civil fury ſtain'd, 700 Of 
Bled che diſcordant heptarchy; and long | Th 
(Educing good from ill) the battle groan'd ; | Wh 
Ere, b:ood-cemented, Anglo-Saxons ſaw As 
Egbert and Peace on one united throne. To 
No ſooner dawn'd the fair diſcloſing calm 705 Th 
Of briguter days, when, lo! the north anew, l 
With ſtormy nations black, on England pour'd | 
Woes the ſevereſt eber a people felt, 80 
The Daniih Raven, lur'd by annual prey, T 
Hung o'er the land inceſlant. Fleet on fleet 710 Fo 
Of barbarous pirates unremitting tore 


The miſerable coaſt. Before them ſtalk'd, 
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far ſeen, the demon of devouring flame; 


Rapine, and murder, all with blood beſmear'd, 
Without or ear, or eye, or feeling heart; 715 
While cloſe behind them march'd the ſallow power 

Of deſolating famine, who delights 

In graſs- grown cities, and in deſert fields ; 

And purple- ſpotted peſtilence, by whom 

Fyn friendſhip ſcar'd, in ſickening horror ſinks 720 
Fach ſocial ſenſe and tenderneſs of life. | 

Fixing at laſt, the ſanguinary race 

Spread, from the Humber's loud-reſounding hore, 

To where the Thames devolves his gentle maze, 


And with ſaperior arm the Saxon aw'd. 725 
But ſuperſtition firſt, and monkiſh dreams, 


And monk-directed cloyſter-ſeeking kings, 


Had ate away his vigour, ate away 


His edge of courage, and depreſs'd the foul 
Of conquering freedom, which he once reſpir'd. 730 
Thus cruel ages pals'd ; and rare appear'd 


| White-mantled peace, exuking o'er the vale, 


As when, with Alfred, from the wilds ſhe came 

To pol.c'd cities and protected plains. 

Thus by degrees the Saxon empire ſunk, 735 

Then ſet entire in Haſtings bloody field. | 
Compendious war! (on Britain's glory bent, 

do fate ordain'd) in that deciſive day, 

The haughty Norman ſeiz'd at once an iſle, 

For which, through many a century, in vain, 740 

The Komar, Saxon, Dane, had toil'd and bled. 

Of Gothic nations this the ſinal burſt; 
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With rufhans quarter'd o'er the bridled land; 
Dejected ſhrunk into their ſordid beds, 


Mus'd ſad, or dreamt of better. Ev'n to feed 
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And, mix'd the gentus of theſe people all, 5 Path t! 
Theſe virtues mix'd in one exalted ſtream, | 
Here the rich tide of Engliſh blood grew full. 748 he nc 
Awhile my ſpirit ſlept ; the land a while, Pot pat 
Affrighted, droop'd beneath deſpotie rage. hat! 
Inſtead of Edward's equal gentle laws, 
The furious victor's partial will prevaild. Wi: & 
All proftrate lay; and, in the ſecret ſhade, 756 ade 
Deep-ſtung, but fearful, Indignation gnaſh'd Becon 
His teeth. Of freedom, property, deſpoil'd, Thi 
And of their bulwark, arms; with caſtles cruſh'd, ueſe 


The ſhivering wretches, at the curfew fend, 268 
And, through the mournful gloom, of ancient times 


A tyrant's idle fport the peaſant ſtarv'd: 
To the wild herd, the paſture of the tame, 7060 


The chearful hamlet, ſpiry town, was given, T 
And the brown fore? roughen'd wide around, Anil 
But this fo dead, fo vile ſubmiſſion, long Flatt 
Endur'd not. Gathering force, My gradual flame No! 
Shook off the mountain of tyrannic ſway. 765 And 
Unus'd to bend, impatient of control, | The 
Tyrants themſelves the common tyrant check'd, The 
The church, by kings intractable and fierce, 2h 
Deny'd her portion of the plunder'd ſtate, by 
Or tempted, by the timorous and weak, 770 by 
Io gain new ground, firſt taught their rapine law, 8 
ler 


The barons next a nobler league began, 


Both 
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doch thoſe of Engliſh and of Norman race, 

In one fraternal nation blended now, 5 
he nation of the free ! preſs'd by a band 775 
Of patriots, ardent as the ſummer's noon 
hat looks delighted on, the tyrant ſee ! 

Mark! how with feign'd alacrity he bears 

His ſirong reluctance down, his dark revenge, 

And gives the Charter, by which life indeed 70 
Becomes of price, a glory to be man. 

Through this and through ſucceeding reigns affirm'd 
Theſe long conteſted rights, the wholeſome winds 
Of oppoſition hence began to blow, 

58 And often ſince have lent the country life. 55 Tus 
Before their breath corruption's inſect- blights, 
The darkening clouds of evil counſel, fly; 
Or, ſhould they ſounding ſwell, a putrid court, 
A peſtilential miniſtry, they purge, 
50 And ventilated ſtates renew their bloom. 790 
Though with the temper'd monarchy here mix'd 
Ariſtocratic ſway, the people fill, 
Flatter'd by this or that, as intereſt lean'd, 
No full oerfection knew. For Me reſerv'd, 
2: and for yy e was that glorious turn. 795 
They crown' my firſt attempt, in ſenates roſe, 
The fort of freedom! flow till then, alone, 
Had work'd that general liberty, that ſoul, 
Mich generous nature breathes, 2, and which, when left 
By Me to bondage was corrupted Rome, 800 
| trough the northern nations wide diffus'd. 
Hence many a people, fierce with freedom, ruſh'd | 


45 


50 


From 


Vet, o'er theſe Gothic ſtates, the king and chief; 


By raiſing the democracy, the third 


Deſerving, While the vaſſal- many droop'd : 


Proudly regardleſs of their people's plaints, 


Double, not prudent, obitinate, not firm, 
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From the rude iron regions of the north, 
To Libyan deſerts ſwarm protruding ſwarm, 
And pour'd new ſpirit through a ſlaviſh world. box 
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Retain'd the high prerogative of war, 

And with enormous property engroſs'd 

The mingled power. But on Britannia's ſhore 
Now preſent, I to raiſe My reign began 810 


And broadeſt bulwark of the guarded ſtate. 
Then was the full, the perfect plan diſclos'd 
Of Britain's matchleſs conſtitution, mixt 
Of mutual checking and ſupporting powers, Th 
King, Lords, and Commons ; nor the name of free 


For ſince the moment of the whole they form, 
So, as depreis'd or rais'd, the balance they 
Of public welfare and of glory caſt. 920 
Mark from tus period the continual proof. 
When kings of narrow genius, minion-rid, 
Neglecting faithful worth for fawning ſlaves ; 


And poorly pailve of inſulting foes ; 825 


Their mercy fear, neceſſity their faith; 
Inſtead of generous fire, preſumptuous, hot, 
Raſh to reſolve, and ſlothful to perform; 1 
Tyrants at once and ſlaves, imperious, mean, 830 
To want rapacious joining ſnameſul waſte ; 
By counſels Weak and wicked, eaſy d 
To 


To 908 ſchemes of abſolute 8 
To ſeek their ſplendor in their ſure diſgrace, Pe 
And in a broken ruin'd people wealth : _ 835 
When ſuch o'ercaſt the ſtate, no bond of love, 

ot heart, no ſoul, no unity, no nerve, 

Combin'd the looſe disjointed public, loſt 

To fame abroad, to happineſs at home. 
But when an Edward and an Henry breath'd 840 
hrough the charm'd whole one all-exerting ſoul : 
Drawn ſympathetic from his dark retreat, 

When wide- attracted merit round them glow'd : 

When counſels juſt, extenſive, generous, firm, 15 
| Amid the maze of ſtate, determin'd kept | 845 
Some ruling point in view: when, on the ſtock —_ 
Of public good and glory grafted, ſpread 
Their palms, their laurels; or, if thence they ſtray'd, 
Swift to return, and patient of reſtraint: 

When regal ſtate, pre- eminence of place, 850 
They ſcorn'd to deem pre. eminence of eaſe, 

To be luxurious drones, that only rob 

The buſy hive : as in diſtinction, power, 

Indulgence, honour, and advantage, firſt ; 

When they too claim'd in virtue, danger, toil, 855 
Superior rank; with equal hand, prepar'd N 

To guard the ſubject, and to quell the foe: 

When ſuch with Me their vital influence ſhed, 

No mutter'd grievance, hopeleſs ſigh, was heard; 

No foul diſtruſt through wary ſenates ran, 860 
Confin'd their bounty, and their ardour quench'd: 

On aid, unqueſtion'd, liberal aid was given: 
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Safe in their conduct, by their valour fir'd, 
Fond where they led victorious armies ruſh'd ; 
And Creſſy, Poitiers, Agincourt proclaim 
What kings ſupported by almighty love, 

And people fir'd with liberty, can do. 

Be veil'd the ſavage reigns, when kindred rage 
The numerous once Plantagenets devour'd, 
A race to vengeance vow'd ! and when, oppreſs d 879 
By private feuds, almoſt extinguiſh'd lay 
My quivering flame. But, in the next, behold! 
A cautious tyrant lend it oil anew. 

Proud, dark, ſuſpicious, brooding o'er his gold, 
As how to fix his throne he jealous caſt 97 
His crafty views around; pierc'd with a ray, 
Which on his timid mind J darted full, 

He mark'd the barons of exceſſive ſway, 

At pleaſure making and unmaking kings; 
And hence, to cruſh theſe petty tyrants, plann'd 889 


bbs 


A law, that let them, by the filent waſte IA da. 
Of luxury, their landed wealth diffuſe, A gol 
And with that wealth their implicated power. be:; 
By ſoft degrees a mighty change enſued, By th 


Ev'n working to this day. With ſtreams, deduc'd 88; let v 
From theſe diminiſh'd floods, the country ſmil'd, Whet 
As when impetuous from the ſnow-heap'd Alps, And 
To vernal ſuns relenting, pours the Rhine; 
While undivided, oft, with waſteful ſweep, 

He foams along; but, through Batavian meads, 80 
Branch'd into fair canals, indulgent flows ; 


Waters a thouſand fields ; and culture, trade, 


Town! 
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Towns, meadows, gliding ſhips, and villas mix'd, 
\ rich, a wondrous landſkip riſes round. 5 
His furious ſon the ſoul-enſlaving chain, 895 
Vhich many a doating venerable age 2 7 
ad link by link ſtrong- twiſted round the land, 

book off. No longer could be borne a power; 

tom Heaven pretended, to deceive, to void 

ach ſolemn tie, to plunder without bounds, goQ 
Tro curb the generous ſoul, to fool mankind ; 

and, wild at laſt, to plunge into a ſea 

f blood, and horror. The returning light, 

hat firſt through Wickliff ſtreak d the prieſtly gloom, 
Now burſt in open day. Bar'd to the blaze, 905 
Forth from the haunts of ſuperſtition crawl'd 9 5 
Her motly ſons, fantaſtic figures all; 

And, wide-diſpers'd, their uſeleſs fetid wealth 

n graceful labour bloom'd, and fruits of peace. | 
Trade, join'd to theſe, on every ſea diſplayd 910 
A daring canvaſs, pour'd with every tide . 
A golden flood. From other worlds were roll'd 
The guilty glittering ſtores, whoſe fatal charms, 
By the plain Indian happily deſpis'd, 
Yet work'd his woe; and to the bliſsful groves, 915 
Where nature liv'd herſelf among her ſons, 

And innocence and joy for ever dwelt, 

Drew rage unknown to Pagan climes before, 

The worſt the zeal-inflam'd barbarian drew. 

be no ſuch horrid commerce, Britain, thine! 920 
hut want for want, with mutual aid, ſupply. 

The commons thus enrich'd, and powerfal grown, 
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8 The beam to fix. She! like the Secret Eye 


She aw'd her inward, quell'd her circling foes, 
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3 ; PART. 
Againſt the barons weigh'd. Eliza then, 


Amid theſe doubtful motions, ſteady, gave 
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92 
That never cloſes on a guarded world, & 


So ſought, ſo mark'd, fo ſeiz'd the public Wi 
That ſelf- ſupported, without one ally, 


Inſpir'd by Me, beneath her ſheltering arm, 9) 
In ſpite of raging univer/al ſway, _ 

And raging ſeas repreſs'd, the Belgic ſtates, 

| My bulwark on the continent, aroſe. 

Matchleſs in all the ſpirit of her days! 

With confidence, unbounded, fearleſs love 935 
Elate, her fervent people waited gay, 
Chearful demanded the long threaten'd fleet, 
And daſh'd the pride of Spain around their iſle, 
Nor ceas'd the Britiſh thunder here to rage : 
The deep, reclaim'd, obey'd its awful call; 940 

In fire and ſmoke Iberian ports involv'd, 
The trembling foe ev'n to the centre ſhook _ 

Of their new-conquer'd world, and ſkulking ſtole 
Buy veering winds their Indian treaſure home. 
Meantime, peace, plenty, juſtice, ſcience, arts, 945 
With ſofter laurels crown'd her happy reign. 
As yet uncircumſcrib'd the regal power, 
And wild and vague Prerogative remain'd, 
A wide voracious gulf, where ſwallow'd oft 
The helpleſs ſubje& lay. This to reduſ,e 930 
To the juſt limit was My great effort. | 

By means, that evil leem to narrow man, 


Supe11or 


.. unn. 10 


duperior beings work their myſtic will; 
pom ſtorm and trouble thus a ſettled calm, 
+ laſt, effulgent, o'er Britannia ſmil'd. goes. 
The gathering tempeſt, Heaven-commiſſion'd, came, 
ame in the prince, who, drunk with __ dreamt 
Vi; vain pacific counſels rul'd the world; 
tough ſcorn'd abroad, bewilder'd in a maze 
Of fruitleſs treaties ; while at home enſlav'd, 960 
And by a worthleſs crew inſatiate drain d, BO 
le loſt his people's confidence and love: 
| rreparable loſs ! whence crowns become 
An anxious burden. Years inglorious paſs'd: 
riumphant Spain the vengeful draught enjoy'd : 965 
Abandon'd Frederick pin'd, and Raleigh bled. 
But nothing that to theſe internal broils, 
That rancopr, he began; while Iawleſs Iway 

He, with his flaviſh doctors, try'd to rear R | 
40 on metaphyſic, on enchanted ground, 970 
And all the mazy quibbles of the ſchools: 
As if for one, and ſometimes for the worſt, 
Heaven had mankind in vengeance only made. 
Vain the pretence ! not ſo the dire effect, 
The ferce, the fooliſh diſcord thence deriv'd, 975 
That tears the country ſtill, by party-rage : 
And miniſterial clamour kept alive, 
in action weak, and for the wordy war 
belt fitted, faint this prince purſued his claim: 
Content to teach the ſubject-herd, how great, 980 
How ſacred he! how deſpicable they! | 
But his un; yielding ſon theſe doctrines drank, 
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With all a bigot's rage (who never damps 
By reaſoning his fire) ; and what they taught 
Warm, and tenacious, into practice puſh'd, 
Senates, in vain, their kind reſtraint apply'd: 
The more they ſtruggled to ſupport the laws, 
His juſtice-dreading miniſters the more 
Drove him beyond their bounds. Tir'd with the check 
Of faithful love, and with the flattery pleas'd gg 
Of falſe deſigning guilt, the fountain he 
Of public wiſdom and of juſtice ſnut. 
Wide mourn'd the land. Strait to the voted aid 
Free, cordial, large, of never-failing ſource, 
Th' illegal impoſition follow'd harſh, 9 
With execration given, or ruthleſs ſqueez'd 
From an inſulted people, by a band 
Of the worſt ruffians, thoſe of tyrant power. 
Oppreſſion walk'd at large, and pour'd abroad 
Her unrelenting train: informers, ſpies, 1000 
Blood-hounds, that ſturdy freedom to the grove 
Purſue ; projectors of aggrieving ſchemes, 
Commerce to load for unprotected ſeas, 
To ſell the ſtarving many to the few, 
And drain a thouſand ways th' exhauſted land. 100; 
Ev'n from that healing place, whence peace ſhould fon, 
And goſpel truth, inhuman bigots ſhed 
Their poiſon round; and on the venal bench, 
Inſtead of juſtice, party held the ſcale, 
And violence the ſword. Afflicted years, lolo 
Too patient, felt at laſt their vengeance full. 
Mid the low murmurs of ſubmiſſive fear 


And 
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| 1:4 mingled rage, My Hambden rais'd his voice, 
And to the laws appeal'd; the laws no more 
In judgment fat, behov'd ſome other ear. 1015 
When inſtant from the keen reſentive north, 
By long oppreſſion by religion rous'd, 
The guardian army came. Beneath its wing 
Was call'd, though meant to furniſh hoſtile aid, 
The more than Roman ſenate. There a flame 1020 
Broke out, that clear'd, conſum'd, renew'd the land. 
In deep emotion hurPd, nor Greece, nor Rome, 
Indignant burſting from a tyrant's chain, 
While, full of Me, each agitated foul 
Strung every nerve and flam'd in every eye, 1025 
kad e'er beheld ſuch light and heat combin'd ! 
duch heads and hearts! ſuch dreadful zeal, led on 
By calm majeſtic wiſdom, taught its courſe | 
What nuiſance to devour ; ſuch wiſdom fir'd 
With unabating zeal, and aim'd fincere 1030 
To clear the weedy ſtate, reſtore the laws, | 
And for the future to ſecure their way. 

This then the purpoſe of my mildeſt ſons. 
But man 1s blind. A nation once inflam'd 
(Chief, ſhould the breath of factious fury blow, 1035 
With the wild rage of mad enthuſiaſt ſwell'd) 
Not eaſy cools again. From breaſt to breaſt, 
From eye to eye, the kindling paſſions mix 
In heighten'd blaze ; and, ever wiſe and juſt, 
High Heaven to gracious ends directs the ſtorm, 1040 
Thus in one conflagration Britain wrapt, 
And by confuſion's lawleſs ſons deſpoil'd, 
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5 PanT | 
King. Lords, and Commons, thundering to the ground, I rue n 
Succeſſive, ruſh'd—Lo ! from their aſhes roſe, J 2 
Gay-beaming radiant youth, the Phœnix-State. 10g; - 


The grievous yoke of vaſſalage, the yoke 


Of private life, lay by thoſe flames diſſolv'd; 41 
And, from the waſteful, the luxurious king, 1 5 
Was purchas'd that which taught the young to bend. of bi 
Stronger reſtor'd, the commons tax'd the whole, 100 Wow 
And built on that eternal rock their power. doch 
The crown, of its hereditary wealth The 
Deſpoil'd, on ſenates more dependent grew, Or fe 
And they more frequent, more aſſur d. Vet liv'd, And 


And in full vigour ſpread that bitter root, 1055 

The paſſive doctrines, by their patrons firſt 

Oppos'd ferocious, when they touch themſelves. 
This wild delufive cant; the raſh cabal 

Of hungry courtiers, ravenous for prey; 
The-bigot, reſtleſs in a double chain 1060 

To bind anew the land ; the conſtant need Wi 

Of finding faithleſs means, of ſhifting forms, 

And flattering ſenates, to ſupply his waſte ; 

Theſe tore ſome moments from the careleſs prince, 
And in his breaſt awak'd the kindred plan. 1965 
Sy dangerous ſoftneſs long he min'd his way; 


Huy ſubtle arts, diſſimulation deep; No 
Buy ſharing what corruption ſhower'd, profuſe An 
By breathing wide y licentious plague, No 
And pleaſing manners, fitted to deceive. 1070 Er 


At laſt ſubſided the delirious joy, 
On whoſe high billow, from the faintly reign 
Fu e The 


nd, 
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The nation drove too far. A penſion'd king, 
Againſt his country brib'd by Gallic gold; 
The port pernicious ſold, the Scylla ſince, 
And fell Charybdis of the Britiſh ſeas ; 
Freedom attack'd abroad; with ſurer blow 
To.cut it off at home; the ſaviour- league | 
Of Europe broke; the progreſs ev'n advanc'd 
Of univerſal ſway, which to reduce _ 
duch ſeas of blood and treaſure Britain coſt ; 
The millions, by a generous people given, 
Or ſquander'd vile, or to corrupt, diſgrace, 
And awe the land with forces not their own, 
Employ'd ; the darling church herſelf betray'd; 108g 
All theſe, broad glaring, op'd the general eye, 
And wak'd my ſpirit, the reſiſting foul. 

Mild was, at firſt, and half aſham'd, the check 
Of ſenates, ſhook from the fantaſtic dream 
Of abſolute ſubmiſſion, tenets vile ! 1090 


Which ſlaves would bluſh to own, and which, reduc'd 


To practice, always honeſt nature ſhock. 

Not ev'n the maſk remov'd, and the fierce front 

Of tyranny diſclos'd ; nor trampled laws; 

Nor ſeiz d each badge of freedom through the land; 
For Sidney bleeding for th' unpubliſh'd page; 

Nor on the bench avow'd corruption plac'd, 

And murderous rage itſelf, in Jefferies form; 

Nor endleſs acts of arbitrary power, 1 

Creel, and falſe, could raiſe the public arm. 1100 
Viltruſtful, ſcatter'd, of combining chiefs | 
Devoid, and dreading blind rapacious war, 


we. 
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206 T HOMSON's POEMS, 
The patient publick turns not, till impelPq 

— the near verge of ruin. Hence I rous'd 

The bigot king, and hurried fated on 

His meaſures immature. But chief his zeal, 

 Out-flaming Rome herſelf, portentous ſcar'd 

The troubled nation: Mary's horrid days 

To fancy bleeding roſe, and the dire glare 

Of Smithfield lighten'd in its eyes anew. uo 
Yet ſilence reign'd. Each on another ſcowl'd 

Rueful amazement, preſſing down his rage : 

As, muſtering vengeance, the deep thunder frown, 

Awfully ſtill, waiting the high command 

To ſpring. Strait from his country Europe ſav'd, ug 

To ſave Britannia, lo! my darling ſon, 

Than hero more! the patriot of mankind !. 

Immortal Naſſau came. I huſh'd the deep, 

Buy demons rous'd, and bade the liſted winds, 

Still ſhifting as behov'd, with various breath, 1129 

Waft the Deliverer to the longing ſhore. 

See! wide alive, the foaming Channel bright 

With ſwelling fails, and all the pride of war, 

Delightful view! when Juſtice draws the ſword : 

And, mark! diffuſing ardent ſoul around, 1123 

And ſweet contempt of death, My ſtreaming flag. 

 Ev'n adverſe navies bleſs'd the binding gale, 

Kept down the glad acclaim, and ſilent joy d. 

Arriv'd, the pomp, and not the waſte of arms 

His progreſs mark'd. The faint oppoſing hoſt 1130 

For once, in yielding, their beſt victory found, 

And by deſertion prov'd exalted faith; 
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| While his the bloodlefs conqueſt of the heart, 


chouts without groan, and triumph without war. 
Then dawn'd the period deſtin d to confine 1135 
The ſurge of wild prerogative, to raiſe 
A mound reſtraining its imperious rage, 
And bid the raving deep no farther flow. 
Nor were, without that fence, the ſwallow'd Rate 


| Better than Belgian plams without their dykes, 1140 


Suſtaining weighty ſeas. This, often ſav'd 
By more than human hand, the publick ſaw, 
And ſeiz d the white-wing'd moment. Pleas'd to yield 


Deſtructive power, a wiſe heroic prince 


Ev'n lent his aid — Thrice happy! did they know 1 145 
Their happineſs, Britannia's bounded Kings. 
What though not their's the boaſt, in dungeon glooms, 
To plunge bold freedom; or, to chearleſs wilds, 
To drive him from the cordial face of friend; 
Or fierce to ſtrike him at the midnight hour, 1150 
By mandate blind, not juſtice, that delights 
To dare the keeneſt eye of open day. 
What chough no glory to controul the laws, 
And make injurious will their only rule, 
They deem it! what though, tools of wanton power, 
Peſtiferous armies ſwarm not at their call! 
What though they give not a relentleſs crew 
Of civil furies, proud oppreſſion's fangs! 
To tear at pleaſure the dejected land, 
With ſtarving labour pampering idle waſte. 1160 
To clothe the naked, feed the hungry, wipe 
The guiltleſs tear from lone affliction's eye; 

DOE To 
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To raiſe hid merit, ſet th” alluring light 

Of virtue high to view; to nouriſn arts, 

Direct the thunder of an injur'd ſtate, 116; 
Make a whole glorious people ſing for joy, 

Bleſs human kind, and through the downward depth 
Of future times to ſpread that better ſun | 
Which lights up Britiſh ſoul : for deeds like theſe, 
The dazzling fair career unbounded lies; 1179 
While (fill ſuperior bliſs!) the dark abrupt 
Is kindly barr'd, the precipice of ill. 

Oh, luxury divine! O, poor to this, 

Ye giddy glories of deſpotic thrones ! 
By this, by this indeed, is imag'd Heaven, 1175 
By boundleſs good, without the power of ill. 

And now behold ! exalted as the cope 

That ſwells immenſe o'er many-peopled earth, 

And like it free, My Fabrick ſtands complete, 

The Palace of the Laws. To the four heavens 1180 
Four gates impartial thrown, unceaſing crowds, 
With kings themſelves the hearty peaſant mix'd 
Pour urgent.in. And though to different ranks 
Reſponſive place belongs, yet equal ſpreads _ 
The ſheltering roof o'er all; while plenty flows, 118; 
And glad contentment echoes round the whole. 
Ve floods, deſcend! ye winds, confirming, blow ! 
Nor outward tempeſt, nor corroſive time, 

Nought but the felon undermining hand 

Of dark Corruption, can its frame diſſolve, 1199 
And lay the toil of ages in the duſt, 
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NOTES on Pax IV. 


Ver. 49. Church power, or cee tyranny. 


ver. 52. Civil tyranny. 
Ver. 86. Cruſades. 


Ver. 91. The corruption of the church of Rome. 


Ver. 94. Vaſſalage, whence the attachment of clans 


to their chief. 
Ver. 96. Duelling. 

Ver. 123. The hierarchy. | 

Ver. 141. The Hercules of Farneſe. 

Ver. 153. The fighting gladiator. 

Ver. 156. The dying gladiator. 

Ver. 164. The Apollo of Belvidere. 

Ver. 175. The Venus of Medici. 

Ver. 185. The groupe of Laocoon and his two ſons, 
deſtroyed by two ſerpents. 

Ver. 186. See Eneid ii. ver. 199—227. 

Ver. 208. It is reported of Michael Angelo Buona- 


roti, the moſt celebrated maſter of modern ſculpture, 
| that he wrought with a kind of inſpiration, or enthuſi- 


aſtical fury, which produced the effect here mentioned. 


Ver. 213, 214. Eſteemed the two fineſt pieces of 


modern ſculpture. 
Ver. 244. The ſchool of the Caracci. 
Ver. 266. The river Arno runs through Florence. 
Ver. 269. The republics of Florence, Piſa, Lucca, 
and Sienna. They formerly have had very cruel wars 


together, but are now all peaceably ſubje& to the Great 
Duke 


mens | 


| 
| 


deſire of ſeeing it again, as affects them with a kind of 
| languiſhing indiſpoſition, called the Swiſs hicknels, 


or Gauls, 


m THOMSON's POEMS, 
Duke of Tuſcany, except it be Lucca, which $1! main. 


tains the form of a republic. 1 
Ver. 282. The Genoeſe territory is reckoned very * 
populous, but the towns and villages for the mot par 2 Ve 
lie hid among the Apennine rocks and mountains. e 
Ver. 284. According to Dr. Burnet's ſyſtem of te pits 
deluge. {bm 
Ver. 293. Venice was the moſt flouriſhing city in Vi 
Europe, with regard to trade, before the paſſage to the ram} 
Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good Hope and America coun 
were diſcovered. EY 
Ver. 294. Thoſe who fled to ſome marſhes in the V 
Acdriatic gulf, from the deſolation ſpread over Italy by t 
by an irruption of the Huns, firſt founded there this fa- by 
mous city, about the beginning of the fifth century, \ 
Ver. 319. The main ocean. ma 
Ibid. Great Britain. con 
Ver. 325. The Swiſs Cantons. 40 0 
Ver. 329. Geneva, ſituated on the Lacus Lemannz, 64 


a ſmall ſtate, but noble example of the bleſſings of civil 
and religious liberty. 

Ver. 347. The Swiſs, . ales been long able 
from their native country, are ſeiz d with ſuch a violent 


Ver. 366. The Hans Towns. | 
Ver. 372. The Swedes. „ 
Ver. 377. See note on verſe 678. 


Ver. 624. Great Britain was Peapled by the Celtz, 


Ver. 


* 


ParT IV. : LIBERTY. 5 
Ver. 630. The Druids, among the ancient Gauls 
and Britons, had the care and direction of all religious 
matters. | 
Ver. 645, The Roman empire. 
Ver. 647 47. Caledonia, inhabited by the Scots and 


pids; whither a great many Britons, who wo ould = 


2 to the Romans, retired. 

er. 652. The wall of Severus, built upon Adrian's 
. which ran for eighty miles quite croſs the 
country, from the mouth of the Tyne to Solway frith. 

Ver. 654. Irruptions of the Scots and Picts. 

Ver. 658. The Roman empire being miſerably torn 
by the northern nations, Britain was for ever abandoned 
by the Romans in the year 426 or 427. 

Ver. 662. The Britons applying to Xtius the Ro- 
man general for aſſiſtance, thus expreſſed their miſerable 
condition,—** We know not which way to turn us, 
© The barbarians drive us to ſea, and the ſea forces us 


* back to the barbarians ; between which we have only 


* the choice of to deaths, either to be ſwallowed up 
*« by the waves, or butchered by the ſword.” 

Ver. 665. King of the Silures, famous for his great 
exploits, and accounted the beft general Great Britain 
had ever produced. The Silures were eſteemed the 
braveſt and moſt powerful of all the Britons : they in- 


habited Herefordſhire, Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, 


Monmouthſhire, and Glamorganſhire. 
Ver, 666. Queen of the Iceni: her ſtory is well 


known, 
Ver. 678. It is certain, that an opinion was fixed 
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and general among them (the Goths) that death ys, 
but the entrance into another life; that all men wh 
lived lazy and unactive lives, and died natural deaths, 
by ſickneſs or by age, went into vaſt caves under ground, 
all dark and miry, full of noiſome creatures uſual t, 
ſuch places, and there for ever grovelled in endlef 


ſtench and miſery. On the contrary, all who gay 
themſelves to warlike actions and enterpriſes, to the 
conqueſt of their neighbours and the ſlaughtec of they 
enemies, and died in battle, or of violent deaths upon 
bold adventures or reſolutions, went immediately to the 
| vaſt hall or palace of Odin, their god of war, who eter- 
_ nally kept open houſe for all ſuch gueſts, where they 
were entertained at infinite tables, in perpetual feaſt 
and mirth, carouſing in bowls made of the ſkulls of 
their enemies they had ſlain; according to the number 
of whom, every one in theſe manſions of pleaſure way 
the moſt honoured and beſt entertained. 
Sir Witham Temple's Eſſay on Heroic Virtae 
Ver. 701. 
ons, bandes as being united into one common go- 
vernment, under a general in chief, or monarch, and by 
the means of an aſſembly general, or Wittenagemot. 
Ver. 504. Egbert, king of Weſſex, who, after hav- 
ing reduced all the other kingdoms of the heptarchy un- 
der his dominion, was the firſt king of England. 
Ver. 709. A famous Daniſh ſtandard was called 


reafan, or raven, The Danes imagined that, before a 


battle, the raven wrought upon this ſtandard clapt its 
wings or hung down its head, in token of victory or de- 
feat. Ver. 


The ſeven kingdoms of the Anglo-Sax- | 


bar W. iA r. 114 


ver. 733. Alfred the Great, renewed; in war, and 
10 leſs famous in peace for his many excellent  inflitu- 
tons, particularly that of juries. 

Ver. 736. The battle of Haſtings, in awhis h Harold 
II. the laſt of the Saxon kings, was ſlain, and William 
the Conqueror made himſelf maſter of England. 

Ver. 748. Edward III. the Confeſſor, who reduced | 
the Weſt-Saxon, Mercian, and Daniſh laws into one 
body ; which from that time became common to all 
England, under the name of the Laws of Edward. 

Ver. 755. The curfew bell (from the French cou- 
ereſeu) which was rung every night at eight of the 
clock, to warn the Enpliſh to put out their fires and 
candles, under the penalty of a ſevere fine. | 

Ver. 762. The New Foreſt in Hlampfhire; to Sg 
which, the country for above thirty miles in TOR 
was laid waſte. 

Ver. 775. On the 5th of June, 121 . King John, 
met by the barons on Runnemede, ſigned the Great 
Charter of Liberties, or Magna Charta. 

Ver. 784. The league formed by the barons, 3 
tie reign of John, in the year 1213, was the firſt con- 
federacy made in England in defence of the nation's 
imereſt againſt the king. 

Ver. 796. The commons are 8 thought to 
have been firſt repreſented in parliament towards the end 
ot Henry the Third's reign, Lo a parliament called in 
the year 1264, each county was ordered to ſend four 
knights, as repreſentatives of their reſpective ſuires; and 
oa parliament called in the year following, each county 

Vol. LV. : | Was 
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was ardavs to ſend, as their repreſentatives, two 
knights, and each city and borough as many citizen 
and burgeſſes. Till then, hiſtory makes no mention o 
them; whence a very ſtrong argument may be drann, 


to fix the original of the houſe of commons to that ær. 


Ver. 840. Edward III. and Henry V. 
Ver. 865. 
Engliſh over the French. 

Ver. 868. During the civil wars, betwixt the fans 
Hes of York and Lancaſter. | 

Ver. 873. Henry VII. | 
Ver. 879. The famous Earl of Warwick, during 
the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. was s called 
the King-maker. 


Ver. 881. Permitting the barons to fans ther 
Innds. 
Ver. 895. Henry VIII. 


Ibid. Of papal dominion. 

Ver. 904. John Wickliff, doctor of divinity, who, 
towards the cloſe of the fourteenth century, publiſhed 
doctrines very contrary to thofe of the church of Rome, 
and particularly denying the papal authority. His fol- 
lowers grew very numerous, and were called Lollards, 

Ver. 906. Suppreſſion of monaſtries. 

Ver. 912. The Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 

Ver. 931. The dominion of the houſe of Auftria. 

Ver. 937. The Spaniſh Armada. Rapin ſays, that 
after proper meaſures had been taken, the enemy was 
expected with uncommon alacrity. 

Ver. 957. . 


Ver. 


Three famous battles,  Bained by the | 
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Ver. 966. Elector Palatine, and who had been 
choſen king of Bohemia, but was ſtript of all his domi- 
nions and dignities by the Emperor Ferdinand, while 
ſames the Firſt, his father-in-law, being amuſed from 
time to time, endeavoured to mediate a peace. 

Ver. 970. The monſtrous, and till then unheard-of 
he doctrines of divine indefeaſible hereditary right, paſſive 

obedience, &c. 
. Ver. 975. The parties of Whig and Tory. 
Ver. 982. Charles I. 
Ver. 991. Parliaments. 
g Ver. 1003. Ship- money. 
eg Ver. 1004. Monopolies. 
Ver. 1008. The raging High Church 8 of 
ar WY theſe times, inſpiring at once a ſpirit of ſlaviſh ſubmiſ- 
fon to the court, and of bitter perſecution againſt thoſe 
whom they call Church and State Puritans. 
Ver. 1045. At the reſtoration. 
0, Ver. 1048. Charles II. 
ed Ver. 1049. Court of Wards. 
, Ver. 1075, Dunkirk. 
[- Ver. 1077. The war, in conjunction wich France, 
5. WY *gainſt the Dutch. 
Ver. 1078. The triple alliance. 
Ver. 1080. Under Lewis XIV. 
Ver. 1084. A ſtanding army, raiſed without the 
at conſent of parliament. 
15 Ver. 1095. The charters of corporations. 
Ver. 1105. James II. 
Ver. 1119. The Prince of Orange, i in his paſſage 
"2 12. - to 
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to England, though his fleet had been at firſt diſperſe 
by a ſtorm, was afterwards 3 favoured by 
ſeveral changes of wind. 
Ver. 1122. Rapin, in in his Hiſtory of England.— 
The third of November the fleet entered the Channel, 
and lay between Calais and Dover, to ſtay for the ſhips 
that were behind. Here the Prince called a council of 
war. —It is not eaſy to imagine what a glorious ſhow 
the fleet made. Five or fix hundred ſhips in fo narroy 
a channel, and both the Engliſh and French ſhores co. 
vered with numberleſs ſpectators, are no common ſight, 
For my part, who was then on board the — I omn 
it ſtruck me extremely. 
Ver. 1126. The Prince placed mdf 1 in the man 
body, carrying a flag with Engliſh colours, and thei 
Highneſſes arms ſurrounded with this motto, The Pro- 
teſtant Religion and the Liberties of England; and un- 
derneath the motto of the houſe of Naſſau, Je Main- 
tiendrai, I will maintain. Raeix. 
Ver. 1127. The Engliſh fleet. 
Ver. 1139. The king's army. 
Ver. 1143. By the Bill of Rights, and the Att of 
Succeſſion. 


Ver. 1144. William III. 
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The CONTENTS of Paar v. 


3 The Author addreſſes the Goddeſs of Liberty, marking 
1 the happineſs and grandeur of Great Britain, as ariſing 
| from her influence; to ver. 88. She reſumes her 
_ diſcourſe, and points out the chief virtues which are 
neceſſary to maintain her eſtabliſhment there; to ver. 
374. Recommends, as its laſt ornament and finiſh- 
ing, ſciences, fine arts, and public works. The en- 
cCouragement of theſe urged from the example of 
France, though under a deſpotic government; to ver. 
549. The whole concludes with a proſpect of future 
times, given by the Goddeſs of Liberty: this deſcribed 
by the Author, as it paſſes in viſion before him. 
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* interpoſing, as the Goddeſs paus'd ;— . 

Oh, bleft Britannia! in thy preſence bleſt, 

« Thou guardian of mankind ! whence ſpring, alone, 

« All human grandeur, happineſs, and fame : 

| « For toil, by Thee protected, feels no pain; 5 

« The poor man's lot with milk and honey flows; 

« And, gilded with thy rays, ev'n death looks gay. 

« Let other lands the potent bleſſings boaſt 

« Of more exalting ſuns. Let Aſia's woods, 

« Untended, yield the vegetable fleece: 10 

“ And let the little inſect-artiſt form, 

On higher life intent, its filken tomb. 

Let wondering rocks, in radiant birth, diſcloſe, 

| © The various-tinctur'd children of the ſun. 

From the prone beam let more delicious fruits 15 

* A flavour drink, that in one piercing taſte 

* Bids each combine. Let Gallic vineyards burſt 

With floods of joy; with mild balſamic juice 

* The Tuſcan olive. Let Arabia breathe 

Her ſpicy gales, her vital gums diftil. 20 

* Turbid with gold let ſouthern rivers flow; 

And orient floods draw ſoft, o'er pearls, their maze. 
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Let Afric vaunt her treaſures ; let Peru 

«« Deep in her bowels her own ruin breed 

Ihe ycl:-ow traitor that her bliſs betray'd,— 
* Unequal'd bliis !—ard to unequal'd rage! 

« Yet nor the gorgeous eaſt, nor golden ſouth, 
« Nor, in full prime, that new-difcover'd world, 
c Where flames the fall ng day, in wealth and praiſe, 

Shall with Britannia vie, while, Goddeſs, ſhe 

« erives her praiſe from Thee, her matchleſs charms, 

„Her hearty fruits the hand of freedom own; _ 

And, warm with culture, her thick-cluſtering fields 

Eternal verdure crowns 

Her meads; her gardens {mile eternal ſpring. 
She gives the hunter-horſe, unquell'd by toil, 

« Ardent, to ruth into the rapid chace : 

„She, whitening o'er her downs, diffuſive, pours 

„ Unnumber'd flocks : ſhe weaves the fleecy robe, 

That wraps the nations: the, to luſty droves, 

The richeſt paſture ſpreads ; and, her's, deep-wave 

«+ Autumnal ſeas of pleaſing plenty round. 

Theſe her delights : : and by no baneful herb, 

No darting tiger, no grim | lion's glare, 

No fierce- -GCICunding wolf, no ſerpent roll'd 

In ſpires immenſe progreſſive o' er the land, 

„ Diſturb'd. Enlivening theſe, add cities, full 

«© Of werth, of trade, of chearful toiling crowds ; 

Add triving tons; add villages and farms, 

& Innumerous ſcw'd along the lively vale, 

& Whcre bold untival'd peaſants My dwell : 

& Add ancient feats, wich venerable oaks 


« Emboſom'd 
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« Emboſom'd high, while kindred floods below 

« Wind through the mead ; and thoſe of modern hand, 
« More pompous, add, that ſplendid ſhine afar. 55 
« Need I her limpid lakes, her rivers name, 

« Where ſwarm the finny race? Thee, chief, O Thames! 
« On whoſe each tide, glad with returning ſails, 

« Flows in the mingled harveſt of mankind ? 

„And thee, thou Severn, whoſe prodigious ſwell, 60 
„And waves, reſounding, 1mitate the main? 

« Why need I name her deep capacious ports, 

« That point around the world ? and why her ſeas ? 

« All ocean is her own, and every land 

To whom her ruling thunder ocean bears. 65 
« She too the mineral feeds: th' obedient lead, 

« The warlike iron, nor thie peaceful lets, 

« Forming of life art-civiiiz d the bond ; _ 

« And that the Tyrian merchant ſought of old, 
« Not dreamiag then of Britain's brighter fame. 70 
« She rears to freedom an undaunted race : 
e Compatriot zealous, hoſpitable, kind, 

« Her's the warm Cambrian : her's the lofty Scot, 


| © To hardſhip tam'd, active in arts and arms, 
| © Fir'd with a reftleſs, an impatient flame, 75 


* That leads him raptur'd where ambition calls: 
And Eugliſh merit her's ; where meet, combin'd, 

* Whate'er high fancy, found judicious thought, 
An ample generous heart, undrooping ſoul, 

And firm tenacious valour can beſtow. 85 
* Great nurſe of fruits, of Rocks, of commerce, She! 


* Great nurſe of men! By Thee, O Goddeſs, taught, 


« Her 
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122 THOMSON's POEMS. 
« Her old renown I trace, diſcloſe her ſource 
Of wealth, of grandeur, and to Britons ſing 
A ſtrain the Muſes never touch'd before.“ 


But how ſhall this thy mighty kingdom ſtand? l 

«© On what unyielding baſe ? how finiſh'd ſnine!ꝰ 
At this Her eye, collecting all its fire, 

Hheam'd more than human; and Her awful voice, 


Majeſtic thus ſhe rais'd - To Britons bear 
« This cloſing ſtrain, and with intenſer note 
Loud let it ſound in their awaken'd ear.“ 
On Virtue can alone My kingdom ſtand, 
On Public Virtue, every Virtue join'd, 


For, loſt this ſocial cement of mankind, _ 95 


The greateſt empires, by ſcarce- felt degrees, 
Will moulder ſoft away; till, tottering looſe, 
They prone at laſt to total rum ruſh. 
Unbleſt by Virtue, government a league 


Becomes, a circling junto of the great, wu 


To rob by law; religion mild a yoke + 

To tame the ſtooping ſoul, a trick of ſtate 
To mak their rapine, and to ſhare the prey. 
What are without It Senates, ſave a face 
Of conſultation deep and reaſon free, 105 
While the determin'd voice and heart are fold ? 
What boaſted freedom, fave a ſounding name? 
And what election, but a market vile N 

Of ſlaves ſelf-barter'd? Virtue ! without Thee, 
There is no ruling eye, no nerve, in ſtates; 110 
War has no vigour, and no ſafety peace: 
Ev'n juſtice warps to party, laws oppreſs, 


90 


LIBERTY. 123 


Wide through the land their weak protection fails, 

Firſt broke the balance, and then ſcorn'd the ſword. 
Thus nations fink, ſociety diſſolves; 115 
Rapine and guile and violence break looſe, 

Everting life, and turning love to gall ; 

Man hates the face of man, and Indian woods 

And Libyr's hifling ſands to him are tame. 

By thoſe Three Virtues be the frame ſuſtain'd 
Of Britiſh Freedom: Independent life; 

Integrity in Office ; and, o'er all _ 
Supreme, A Paſſion for the Common-weal. 

Hail! Independence, hail ! Heaven's next beſt gift, 
To that of life and an immortal ſoul! 125 
The life of life! that to the banquet high 
And ſober meal gives tafte ; to the bow'd roof 
Fair-dream'd repoſe, and to the cottage charms. 

Of public freedom, hail, thou ſecret ſource | 

Whoſe ſtreams, from every quarter confluent, form 

My better Nile, that nurfes human life. 

By rills from thee deduc'd, irriguous, fed, 

The prirate field looks gay, with nature's wealth 
Abundant flows, and blooms with each delight 
That nature craves. Its happy maſter there, 135 
The only Free-man, walks his pleafing round : 
Swect-featur'd Peace attending; fearleſs Truth; 

Firm Reſolution ; Goodneſs, bleſing all 

That can rejoice ; Contentment, ſureſt friend; 

And, fill freſh ſtores from nature's book deriv'd, 140 
Philoſophy, companion ever-new. 

Theſe chear his rural, and ſuſtain or ſire, 


Part V. 


When 


124 TH OMS ON's POEMS, 
When into action call'd, his buſy hours. 
Meantime true judging moderate deſires, 
Occonomy and taſte, combin'd, direct 

His clear affairs, and from debauching fiends 

Secure his little kingdom. Nor can thoſe 

Whom fortune heaps, without theſe virtues, reach 

That truce with pain, that animated eaſe, 

That {:17 enjoyment ſpringing from within; 

That Independence, active, or retir'd, 

Which make the ſoundeſt bliſs of man below: 

But, loſt beneath the rubbiſh of their means, 

And drain'd by wants to nature all unknown, 
A wandcrmg, teilclets, gaily-wretched train, 13; 
Though rich, are beggars, aud though noble, flaves, 
Lo! damn'd to wealth, at what a groſs expence, 
They Pegs diſappointment, pain, and ſhame, 
Inficad of hearty hoſpitab:e chear, _ 

Sec | now the hall with brutal riot flows 3 160 
While in the foaming flood, fermenting, ſteep'd, 
The country maddens into party-rage. | 

Mark! thoſe diſgraceful piles of wood and ſtone; 
Thoſe parks and gardens, where, his haunts betrimm'd, 
And nature by pretumptuous art oppreſs'd, 105 
The woodland genius mourns. See! the full board 

That ſteams diſguſt, and bowls that give no joy: 
No truth invited there, to feed the mind; 

Nor wit, the wine rejoicing reaſon quaffs. 

Hark! how the dome with inſolence reſounds, 170 
With thoſe retain'd by vanity to ſcare 
Repole and friends. To tyrant faihion mark 


13 


150 


The 


45 
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pART V. | I B E R T . 125 
The coſtly worſhip paid, to the broad gaze 

Of fools. From ſtill deluſive day to day, 
Led an eternal round of lying hope, | 175 
dee! ſelf-abandon'd, how they roam adriſt, 

Daſh'd o'er the town, a miferable wreck ! 

Then to adore ſome warbling eunuch turn'd, 

With Midas? ears they crowd ; or to the buz 

Of maſquerade unbluſhing ; or, to ſhow | 180 
Their ſcorn of nature, at the tragic ſcene 

They mirthful fit, or prove the comic true. 

But, chief, behold ! around the rattling board, 

The civil robbers rang'd; and ev'n the fair, 

The tender fair, each ſweetneſs laid aſide, 5: os 
As fierce for plunder as all-licens'd troops 

In ſome ſack'd city. Thus diſſolv'd their wealth, 
Without one generous luxury diſſolv'd, 

Or quarter'd on it many a needlers waat, 

At the throng'd levee bends the venal tribe: 190 
With fair but faithleſs ſmiles each varniſh'd o'er, 

Each ſmooth as thoſe that mutually deceive, 

And for their falſehood each deſpiſing each; 

Till ſhook their patron by the winiery winds, 


| Wide flies the wither'd ſhower, and leaves him bare, 


O, far ſuperior Afric's fable ſons, 
By merchant pilfer'd, to theie willing flaves ! 
And, rich, as unſqueez'd favourite, to them, 
Is he who can his virtue boaſt alone! 

Britons ! be firm nor let corruption ſly 200 
Twine round your heart indiſſoluble chains! 
The ſteel of Brutus burſt the groſſer bonds 
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By Cæſar caſt o'er Rome; but ſtill remain'd 

The ſoft enchanting fetters of the mind, 

And other Cæſars roſe. Determin'd, hold 20; 
Your Independence; for, that once deſtroy'd, 
Unfounded, Freedom is a morning dream, 

That flits a&r1al from the ſpreading eye. 

Forbid it Heaven! that ever I need urge 
Integrity in Office on My ſons ! 416 
Inculcate common honour not to rob — 
And whem ?— The gracious, the confiding hand, 
That laviſhly rewards ; the toil:ng poor, 
Whoſe cup with many a bitter drop is mixt ; 
The guardian public ; every face they ſee, 215 
And every friend; nay, in effect, themſelves. 
As in familiar life, the villain's fate 
Admits no cure; ſo, when a deſperate age 
Ar this arrives, I the devoted race 
Indignant ſpurn, and hopeleſs ſoar away. 220 

But, ah, too little known to modern times! 
Be not the nobleſt paſſion paſt unſung; 
That ray peculiar from unbounded Love 
Efus'd, which kindles the heroic ſoul; 
Devotion to the Public. Glorious flane! 22; 
Celeſtial ardor ! in what unknown worlds, 
Profuſely icatter'd through the blue immenſe, 
Haſt thou been bleſſing myriads, ſince in Rome, 
Old virtuous Rome, ſo many deathleſs names 
From Thee their luſtre drew ? fince, taught by Thee, 
Their poverty put ſplendor to the bluſh, 
Pain gre luxurious, and ev'n death delight? 

5 0, wit 


o, wilt thou ne'er, in thy long period, look, 
With blaze direct, on this My laſt retreat? 
"Tis not enough, from ſelf right underſtood 235 
Reflected, that thy rays inflame the heart: | 
Though Virtue not diſdains appeals ta ſelf, _ 
Dreads not the trial; all her joys are true, 
Nor is there any real joy ſave her's. 
par leſs the tepid, the declaiming race, 240 
Foes to corruption, to its wages friends, 
Or thoſe whom private paſſions, for a while, 
Beneath my ſtandard lift, can they ſuffice 
| To raiſe and fix the glory of My Reign? 
An active flood of univerſal love 245 
Muſt ſwell the breaſt. Firſt, in effuſion wide, 
The reſtleſs ſpirit roves creation round, 
And ſeizes every being: ſtronger then 
It tends to life, whate'er the kindred ſearch 
Of bliſs allys : then, more collected fill, 250 
It urges human-kind : a paſſion grown, 
At laſt, the central parent-public calls 
Its utmoſt effort forth, awakes each ſenſe, 
The comely, grand, and tender. Without this, 
This awful pant, ſhook from ſublimer powers 235 
Than thoſe of ſelf, this Heaven-infus'd delight, 
This moral gravitation, ruſhing prone 
To preſs the public good, My ſyſtem ſoon, 
| Traverſe, to ſeveral ſelfiſh centers drawn, 
Will reel to ruin: white for ever ſhut 260 
Stand the bright portals of deſponding fame. 
From ſordid ſelf ſhoot up no ſhining deeds, 7. 
None 
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None of thoſe ancient lights, that gladden earth 
Give grace to being, and arouſe the brave 
To juſt ambition, Virtue's quickening fire! 


3 


Life tedious grows, an idly- buſtling round, 
F my d 1 up. with actions animal and mean, 
A dull gazette ! Th' impatient reader ſcorns 


The poor hiſtoric page; till kindly comes 
Oblivion, and redeems a people's ſhame. 
Not ſo the times, when, emulation-ftung, 
Greece ſhone in genius, ſcience, and in arts, 


And Rome in virtues dreadful to be told ! 
To live was glory then! and charm'd mankind 
2 Through the deep periods of devolving time, 
Thoſe, raptur'd, copy; theſe, aſtoniſh'd, read. 


True, a corrupted ſtate, with every vice 


And every meanneſs foul, this paſſion damps, 
Who can, unſhock'd, behold the cruel eye? 


The pale inveigling ſmile ? the ruffian front? 


The wretch abandon'd to relentleſs ſelf, 


Ecually. vile if miſer or profule ? 
Powers not of God, aſſiduous to corrupt? 


The fell deputed tyrant, who devours 


The poor and weak, at diſtance from redreſs ? 
Delirious faction bellowing loud My name? 
The falſe fair-ſecming patriot's hollow boaſt ? 
A race reſolv'd on bondage, fierce for chains, 
My facred rights a merchandize alone 
Eſteeming, and to work their feeder's will 
By deeds, a horror to mankind, prepar'd, 


As were the dregs of Romulus of old ? 


265 
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Who theſe indeed can undeteſting ſee !— 
But who unpitying ? To the generous eye 
Diſtreſs is virtue; and, though ſelf- betray'd, 295 
A people ſtruggling with their fate muſt rouſe 
The hero's throb. Nor can a land, at once, 
Be loſt to virtue quite. How glorious then ! 
Fit luxury for gods! to fave the good, 
protect the feeble, daſh bold vice aſide, 300 
Depreſs the wicked, and reſtore the frail. : 
Pofterity, beſides, the young are pure, 
And ſons may tinge their father's cheek with ſhame. 

Should then the times arrive (which Heaven avert !) 
That Britons bend unnerv'd, not by the force 305 
Of arms, more generous, and more manly, quell d, 
But by corruption's ſoul-dejecting arts, 
Arts impudent ! and groſs ! by their own gold, 5 
In part beſtow'd, to bribe them to give all. 
80 Wich party raging, or immers'd in ſloth, 310 

Should they Britannia's well-fought laurels yield 
To ſlily-conquering Gaul; ev'n from her brow 

Let her own naval oak be baſely torn, 
By ſuch as tremble at the ſtiffening gale, ee 
And nerveleſs ſink while others ſing rejoic'd. 315 
Or (darker proſpect! ſcarce one gleam behind 
Diſcloſing) ſhould the broad corruptive plague 
Breathe from the city to the fartheſt hut, 
That fits ſerene within the foreſt-ſhade ; 
The fever'd people fire, inflame their wants, 320 
And their luxurious thirſt, ſo gathering rage, | 


That, were a buyer found, they ſtand prepar'd = 
Vol LV. ” K 


75 


200 


Vho To 


The hir'd affaflins of the commonweal ! 
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To ſell their birthright for a cooling draught, 
Should ſhameleſs pens for plain corruption plead; 


2 
Deem'd the declaiming rant of Greece and Rome, I 


Should public virtue grow the public ſcoff, 


Till private, failing, ſtaggers through the land: 
Till round the city looſe mechanic want, 


Dire-prowling nightly, makes the chearful haunts 330 
Of men more hideous than Numidian wilds, 
Nor from its fury ſleeps the vale in peace; 
And murders, horrors, perjuries abound : 


Nay, till to loweſt deeds the higheſt ſtoop; ; 
The rich, like ſtarving wretches, thirſt for gold; 3 35 


And thoſe, on whom the vernal ſhowers of Heaven 


All-bounteous fall, and that prime lot beftow, 


A power to live to nature and themſelves, 


In ſick attendance wear their anxious days, 
With fortune, joyleſs, and with honours, mean, 449 
Meantime, perhaps, profuſion flows around, 


The waſte of war, without the works of peace; 


No mark of millions in the gulf abſorpt 

Of uncreating vice, none but the rage 

Of rous'd corruption ſtill demanding more. 345 
That very portion, which (by faithful fall 
Employ'd) might make the ſmiling public rear 

Her ornamented head, drill'd through the hands 


Of mercenary tools, ſerves but to nurſe 


A locuſt-band within, and in the bud 3355 
Leaves ſtarv'd each work of dignity and uſe. 
I paint the worſt, But ſhould theſe times arrive, 
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pak V. LIBERTY, 131 

[f any nobler paſſion yet remain, 

Let all My ſons all parties fling afide, 

Deſpiſe their nonſenſe; and together join ; 355 
Let worth and virtue ſcorning low deſpair, 

Fzerted fall, from every quarter ſhine, | 
Commix'd in heighten'd blaze. Light Aaſh'd to light, | 
Moral, or intellectual; more intenſe 8 
by giving glows. As on pure winter” s eve, 260 
Gradual, the ſtars effulge ; fainter, at firſt, 

hey, ftraggling, riſe ; but when the radiant hoſt, 

jn thick profuſion pour'd, ſhine ont immenſe, 

Fach caſting vivid influence on each, 


E 


nd wor!ds above rejoice, and men below. 

But why to Britons this ſuperfluons ſtrain? 
cod-nature, honeſt truth ev'n ſomewhat blunt, 

Of crooked baſeneſs and indignant ſcorn, 

A zeal unylelding in their country's cauſe, 370 
And ready bounty, wont to dwell with them — | 
or only wont — Wide o'er the land diffus'd, 

n many a bleſt retirement ſtill they dwell. 

To ſofter proſpect turn we now the view, 

45 
That lend My ſiniſh'd Fabric comely pride, 

rendeur, and grace. Of ſullen genius he! 

Tursd by the Muſes ! by the Graces loath'd! 

do deems beneath the public's high regard 

leſe laſt enlivening touches of My reign. — 380 
ever puff d with power, and gorg'd with wealth; 

| nation be; let trade enormous riſe, 
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Vom pole to pole a glittering deluge plays, 365 


[0 laurel'd Science, Arts, and Public Works, 375 
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112 THOMSON's POEMS. 


« Let eaſt and ſouth their mingled treaſure pour, 


Till, ſwell'd impetuous, the corrupting flood 
Burſt o'er the city, and devour the land: 

Vet theſe neglected, theſe recording arts, 
Wealth rots, a nuiſance ; and, oblivious ſunk, 
That nation muſt another Carthage lie. 

Tf not by them, on monumental braſs, 


On ſculptur'd marble, on the deathleſs page, 


Impreſt, renown had left no trace behind: 


39 


In vain, to future times, the ſage had thought, 


The legiſlator plann'd, the hero found 
A beauteous death, the patriot toil'd in vain. 
Th' awarders they of fame's immortal wreath, 
'They rouſe ambition, they the mind exalt, 
Give great ideas, lovely forms infuſe, 
Delight the general eye, and, dreſt by them, 
The moral Venus glows with double charms, 
Science, My cloſe aſſociate, ſtill attends 
Wheree'er I go. Sometimes, in ſimple guiſe, 
She walks the furrow with the conſul ſwain, 
Whiſpering unletter'd wiſdom to the heart, 
Dire& ; or, ſometimes, in the pompous robe 
Of fancy dreſt, ſhe charms Athemian wits, 
And a whole ſapient city round her burns. 
Then o'er her brow Minerva's terrors nod: 


With Xenophon, ſometimes, in dire extremes, 
| She breathes deliberate ſoul, and makes retreat 
| Unequal'd glory: with the Theban ſage, 


Epaminondas, firſt and beſt of men! 
Sometimes ſhe bids the deep-embattled hoſt, 
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Above the vulgar reach, reſiſtleſs form'd, 
March to ſure conqueſt never gain'd before! 2 
Nor on the treacherous ſeas of giddy ſtate 415 
Unſcilful ſhe : when the triumphant tide ig 
Of high-fwoln empire wears one boundleſs ſmile, 

And the gale tempts to new purſuits of fame, 
dometimes, with Scipio, ſhe collects her ſail, 
9 And ſeeks the bliſsfal ſhore of rural eaſe, 420 
Where, but th' Aonian maids, no ſyrens ſing; 

Or ſhould the deep-brew'd tempeſt muttering riſe, 

While rocks and ſhoals perfidious lurk around, 

With Tully ſhe her wide-reviving light 
To ſenates holds, a Catiline confounds. 425 
And faves awhile from Cæſar finking Rome. 

duch the kind power, whoſe piercing eye diſſolves 

ach mental fetter, and ſets reaſon tree ; 

or Me inſpiring an enlighten'd zeal, 

he more tenacious as the more convinc'd 430 
How happy freemen, and how wretched ſlaves. 

0 Britons not unknown, to Britons full 

he Goddeſs ſpreads her ſtores, the ſecret ſoul 

hat quickens trade, the breath unſeen that wafts 

o them the treaſures of a balanc'd world. 435 
put finer arts (ſave what the Muſe has ſung 

In daring flight, above all modern wing) 

ſeglected droop the head; and Public Works, 

roke by corruption into private gain, 

ot ornament, diſgrace ; not ſerve, deſtroy, 440 
dlall Britons, by their own joint wiſdom rul'd 

neath one royal head, whoſe vital power 


K 3 = Connects, 
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Connects, enlivens, and exerts the whole; 


In finer arts, and public works, ſhall they 
To Gallia yield? yield to a land that bends, 


Depreſt, and broke, beneath the will of one ? ml 
Of one who, ſhould th' unkingly thirſt of gold, 

Or tyrant paſſions, or ambition, prompt, | 
Calls locuſt-armies o'er the blaſted land: | 44 


Drains from its thirſty bounds the {ſprings of wealth, 
His own inſatiate reſervoir to fill: 

To the lone deſart patriot-merit frowns, 

Or into dungeons arts, When they, their chains, 
Indignant, burſting, for their nobler works 

All other licence ſcorn but Truth's and Mine. 455 
Oh, ſhame to think ! ſhall Britons, in the field 

| Uncoaquer d ſtill, the better laurel loſe ? 

Ev'n in that menarci's reign, who vainly dreamt, 
By giddy power, betray'd, and flatter'd pride, 49 
To graſp unbounded ſway; while, ſwarming round, 
His zrmics dar'd all Europe to the field; 
To hoſtile hands while treaſure flow'd profuſe, 
And, that great ſource of treaſure, ſubject's blood, 
Inhuman ſquander'd, ſieken'd every land; 
From Britain, chief, while My ſuperior fois, 46; 
In vengeance ruſting, daſh'd his idle hopes, 
And bade his agonizing heart be low : 

Ev'n then, as in the golden calm of peace! 
What public works at home, what arts aroſe 
W hat various ſcience ſhone |! ! what genius glow'd! 474 
Tis not for me to paint, diffuſive ſhot 

O'er ſair extents of land, the ſhining road ; 
| Tube 


The ha: compelling arch ; the long canal, 
Through mountains piercing, and uniting ſeas ; 

The dome reſounding ſweet with infant joy, 475 
From famine ſav'd, or cruel-handed ſhame, 1 
And that where valour counts his noble ſcars; 

The land where ſocial pleaſure loves to dwell, 


Hi 


99 Of the fierce demon, Gothic duel, freed; 
h, The robber from his fartheſt foreſt chas'd ; 480 


The turbid city clear'd, and, by degrees, 
Into ſure peace the beſt police refin'd, 
Magnificence, and grace, and decent joy. 

| Let Gallic bards record, how honour'd Arts, 
1; 4nd Science, by deſpotic bounty bleſs'd, 485 
At diſtance flouriſh'd from My parent- eye, 
Reſtoring ancient taſte, how Boileau roſe. 
How the big Roman ſoul ſhook, in Corneille, 
The trembling ſtage. In elegant Racine; 48 9 
How the more powerful, though more humble voice 
Of nature- painting Greece, reſiſtleſs, breath'd 
The whole-awaken'd heart. How Moliere's ſcene, 
Chaſtis'd and regular, with well-judg'd wit, 
Not ſcatter'd wild, and native humour, grac'd, 
Was life itſelf. To public honours rais'd, 495 
How learning in warm ſeminaries ſpread ; 
And, more for glory than the ſmall reward, 
How emulation ſtrove. How their pure tongue 
Almoſt obtain'd what was deny'd their arms. 
From Rome, awhile, how Painting, courted long, 500 
With Pouſſin came; ancient Deſign, that lifts 
A fairer front, and looks another ſoul. 
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0 
Refin'd her touch, and, through the ſhadow'd FR4 


Ho foreſts in majeſtic gardens ſmil'd. 
How menial arts, by their gay ſiſters taught, 


The palace chear'd, illum'd the ſtory'd wall, 
And with the pencil vy'd the glowing loom. 


How the kind art, that, of unvalued Price, 
The fam'd and only picture, eaſy, gives, 


All the live ſpirit of the painter pour'd. 

Coyeſt of arts, how Sculpture northward deign'd 
A look, and bade her Girardon ariſe. 

How laviſh grandeur blaz'd ; the barren waſte, 
Aſtoniſh'd, ſaw the ſudden palace ſwell, io His 
And fountains ſpout amid it's arid ſhades, 
For leagues, bright viſtas opening to the view, 


Wove the deep flower, the blooming foliage train'd 515 | 
In joyous figures o'er the ſilky lawn, 


Theſe laurels, Louis, by the droppings rais'd F 
Of thy profuſion, it's diſhonour ſhade, 520 Dip 
And, green through future times, ſhall bind thy brow ; eg 
While the vain honours of perfidious war Pre 
Wither abhorr'd, or in oblivion loſt. 40 ( 
With what prevailing vigour had they ſhot, 10 f 
And ſtole a deeper root, by the full tide 525 " 
Of war-ſunk millions fed? Superior ſtill, | 10 
How had they branch'd luxuriant to the ſkies, 10 
In Britain planted, by the potent juice # 
Of freedom ſwell'd? Forc'd is the bloom of arts, Ce 
A falſe uncertain ſpring, when bounty gives, 530 A, 
Weak without me, a tranſitory gleam. _ Sc 
Fair ſhine the ſlippery days, enticing ſkies T 


0 


504 
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of favour ſmile, and courtly breezes blow; 
Till arts, betray'd, truſt to the flattering air 


E Their tender bloſſom : then malignant riſe $35 


The blights of envy, of thoſe inſect- clouds, 

That, blaſting merit, often cover courts : 

Nay, ſhould, perchance, ſome kind Mæcenas aid 

The doubtful beamings of his Princes ſoul, 

His wavering ardor fix, and unconfin'd 1 
Diffuſe his warm beneficence around; | 

Yet death, at laſt, and wintery tyrants come, 

Fach ſprig of genius killing at the root. 

But when with Me Imperial Bounty joins, 


| Wide o'er the public blows eternal ſpring : 545 


While mingled autumn every harveſt pours 
Of every land; whate'er invention, art, 
Creating toil and nature can produce. 

Here ceas'd the Goddeſs ; and Her ardent wings, 
Dipt in the colours of the heavenly bow, 550 
Stood waving radiance round, for ſudden flight 
Prepar'd, when thus, impatient, burſt my prayer. 
„Oh, forming light of life! O, better ſun! 

„Sun of mankind ! by whom the cloudy north, 
Sublim'd, not envies Languedocian ſkies, 555 
„That, unſtain'd æther all, diffuſive ſmile : 

** When ſpall aue call theſe ancient laurels ours? 


Aid aoben T. hy vork complete? Straight with her 


Celeſtial red, ſhe touch'd my darken'd eyes. [hand, | 
As at the touch of day the ſhades diſſolve, 560 
So quick, methought, the miſty circle cerd, 
That dims the dawn of of being here below : | 

The 
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The future ſhone diſclos'd, and, in long view, 
Bright riſing æras inſtant ruſh'd to light. 


« They come! Great Goddeſs ! I the times beboly) 


| «© The times our fathers, in the bloody field, 


ce Have earn'd ſo dear, and, not with leſs renown, 


* In the warm ſtruggles of the ſenate fight, 
„ The times I ſee ! whole glory to ſupply, 
« For toiling ages, commerce round the world 


310 


Has wing'd unnumber'd fails, and from each land 
Materials heap'd, that, well-employ'd, with Rome 
Might vie our grandeur, and with Greece our art, 


6 Lo! Princes I behold! contriving flill, 
* Ard ſill conducting firm ſome brave deſign; 
ce Kings! that the narrow joyleſs circle ſcorn, 
- « Burſt the blockade of falſe deſigning men, 
« Of treacherous ſmiles, of adulation fell, 


558 


« And of the blinding clouds around them throyn : 


Their court rejoicing millions; worth alone, 
„ And virtue dear to them; their beſt delight, 
In juſt proportion, to give general joy; 


Their jealous care Thy kingdom to maintain; 


ce The public glory theirs; unſparing love 


$89 


Their endleſs treaſure ; and their deeds their prail, 


«© With Thee they work. Nought can reſiſt your 
Life feels it quickening in her dark retreats ; 


Strong ſpread the blooms of genius, ſcience, art; 


His baſhful bounds diſcloſing merit breaks; 
And, big with fruits of glory, virtue blows 
*« Expanfive o'er the land. Another race 
Of generous youth, of patriot-lires, 1 fee ! 


force; 
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Not thoſe vain inſects fluttering in the blaze 
« Of court, and ball and play ; thoſe venal ſouls, 
« Corruption's veteran unrelenting bands, 595 
« That, to their vices ſlaves, can ne'er be free. 

« ] ſee the Fountain's purg'd ? whence life derives 
« A clear or turbid flow ; fee the young mind 
« Not fed impure by chance, by flattery fool d, 
« Or by ſcholaſtic jargon bloated proud, | 600 
« But fill'd and nouriſh'd by the light of truth. 
„Then, beam'd through fancy the refining ray, 
« And pouring on the heart, the paſſions feel 
i At once informing light and moving flame; 
« Till moral, public, graceful action crowns 605 
« The whole. Behold ! the fair contention n glows, 
In all that mind or body can adorn, 
« And form to life. Inſtead of barren heads, 
« Barbarian pedants, wrangling ſons of pride, 
« And truth-perplexing metaphyſic wits, 610 
“Men, patriots, chiefs, and citizens are form'd. 

« Lo! Juſtice, hike the liberal light of Heaven, 

* Unpurchas'd ſhines on all, and from her beam, 
“ Appalling guilt, retire the ſavage crew, 
“That prowl amid the darkneſs they themfelves 615 
Have thrown around the laws. Oppreſſion grieves, 
See! how her legal faries bite the lip, 

«© While Yorks * Talbots their deep ſnares detect, 
« And ſeize ſwift juſtice through the clouds they raiſe. 

See! ſocial Labour lifts his guarded head, 620 
And men not yield to government in van. 
From the ſure land is rooted ruffian force, 

| | © * « Ard, 
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« And, the lewd nurſe of villains, idle waſte; bon, 

« Lo! raz'd their haunts, down daſh'd their maddening 

* A nation's poiſon ! beauteous order reigns ! 

% Manly ſubmiſſion, unimpoſing toil, 

Trade without guile, civility that marks 

* From the foul herd of brutal ſlaves thy ſons, 

« And fearleſs peace. Or ſhould affrontin g war 
To flow but dreadful vengeance rouſe the juſt, 630 

„ Unfailing fields of freemen I behold ! 
That know, with their own proper arm, to guard 
Their own bleſt iſle againſt a leaguing world. 
PDeſpairing Gaul her boiling youth reſtrains, 


625 


Diſſolv'd her dream of univerſal ſway: : 635 0 
„The winds and ſeas are Britain's wide domain; 
« And not a fail, but by permiſſion, ſpreads. 40 
« Lo! ſwarming fouthward on rejoicing ſons, = « 
Gay colonies extend; the calm retreat « 
* Of undeſerv'd diſtreſs, the better home 640 « 


* Of thoſe whom bigots chace from foreign lands. 

Not built on rapine, ſervitude, and woe, 

And in their turn ſome petty tyrant's prey; 

But, bound by ſocial freedom, firm they riſe ; 

Such as, of late, an Oglethorpe has form'd, 645 

„ And, crowding round, the charm'd Savannah ſees. 

e Horrid with want and miſery, no more 

« Our ftreets the tender paſſenger afflict. 

« Nor ſhivering age, nor fickneſs without friend, 

* Or home, or bed to bear his beni load, 650 
« Nor agonizing infant, that ne'er earn'd 


* Its guiltleſs pangs, I ſee * The ſtores, profuſe, 
cc Which 
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„Which Britiſh Bounty has to theſe aſſign' d, 
« No more the ſacrilegious riot ſwell 

« Of cannibal devourers ! Right apply'd, 655 
« No ſtarving wretch the land of freedom ſtains : | 
If poor, employment finds; if old, demands, 
« If fick, if maim'd, his miſerable due 

« And will, if young, repay the fondeſt care. 


« Sweet ſets the ſun of ſtormy life, and ſweet 660 


« The morning ſhines, in mercy's dews array'd. 
„Lo! how they riſe ! theſe families of Heaven! 


« That ! chief, (but why—ye bigots !—why ſo late?) 


« Where blooms and warbles glad a riſing age: 
« What ſmiles of praiſe | and, while their ſong aſcends, 
« The liſtening ſeraph lays his lute aſide. - 

« Hark ! the gay Muſes raiſe a nobler train, 
« With active nature, warm impaſſion'd truth, 
« Engaging fable, lucid order, notes 


Of various ſtring, and heart-felt image fill'd. 670 


* Behold ! I ſee the dread delightful ſchool 
„Of temper'd paſſions, and of poliſh'd life, 

“ Reſtor'd : behold ! the well-difſembled ſcene 
Calls from embelliſh'd eyes the lovely tear, 


Or lights up mirth in modeſt cheeks again. 675 


“Lo! vaniſh'd monſter-land. Lo! driven away 

© Thoſe that Apollo's ſacred walls profane: 
Their wild creation ſcatter'd, where a world 
“Unknown to nature, chaos more confus'd, 

ier the brute ſcene its ouran-outangs pours; 680 
| © Deteſted forms! that, on the mind impreſt, 


* Corrupt, confound, and barbarize an age. 
ce Behold ! 
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Ag THOMSON's POEMS, Part \ 
e Behold ! all thine again the Siſter-Arts, 

« Thy graces they, knit in harmonious danee, 

** Nurs'd by the treaſure from a nation drain'd 6g, 

Their works to purchaſe, they to nobler rouſe 


« [,0 | 
« On « 
te And 
« Har 


Their untam'd genius, their unfetter'd thought; As 
* Of pompous tyrants, and of dreaming monks, Shook 
The gaudy tools, and prifoners, no more. The \ 

Lo! numerous domes a Burlington confeſs : 690 Ruſh” 


& For kings and ſenates fit, the palace ſee ! 

« The temple breathing a religious awe; 

* Ev'n fram'd with elegance the plain retreat, 

** The private dwelling. Certain in his aim, 

«« Taſte, never idly working, faves expence. 695 

« See ! Sylvan ſcenes, where art, alone, pretends 
„ To dreſs her miſtreſs, and diſcloſe her charms : 
Such as a Pope in miniature has ſhown 
« A Bathurſt o'er the widening foreſt ſpreads ; 
And ſuch as form a Richmond, Chiſwick, Stowe. 

* Auguſt, around, what public works I ſee ! 
Lo! ſtately ſtreets, lo! {quares that court the breeze, 
In ſpite of thoſe to whom pertains the care, | 
„Ingulfing more than founded Roman ways, 

e ray from cities o' er the brighten'd land, 705 

Connecting ſea to ſea, the ſolid road. 

« Lo! the proud arch (no vile exactor's ſtand) 

« With eaſy ſweep beſtrides the chafing flood. 

« See ! long canals, and deepen'd rivers jon 

2 Each part with each, and with the circling mam 710 

„The whole enliven'd iſle. Lo! ports expand, 

Free as the winds and wav es, cheir ſheltering arms. 
| 46 Lo! 
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« Lo! ſtreaming comfort o'er the troubled deep, 
On every pointed coaſt the light-houſe towers; 
« And, by the broad imperious mole repelbd, 715 
« Hark ! how the baffled ſtorm indignant roars.” 
As thick to view theſe varied wonders roſe, 
Shook all my ſoul with tranſport, unaſſur'd, 
The Viſion broke; and, on my waking eye, 
Ruſh'd the ſtill runs of dejected Rome. 


and commonwealths, a neighbourhood to the ſeat of the 
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NOTES on e 
Ver. 69. Tin. 
Ver. 285. Lord Moleſworth i in his account of Den. 
mark ſays, It is obſerved, that in limited monarchies 


government is advantageous to the ſubjects; while the 


diitant provinces are leſs thrivin 1g, and more © lable to : 
oppreſſion. 
Ver. 409. The * retreat of the Ten 'Thouſand 4 
was chiefly conducted by Xenophon. oy 
| 1 | 1 But; 
Ver. 414. Epaminondas, after having beat the La- In f 
cedemonians and their allies, in the battle of Leudra, Þ = 
made an incurſion at the head of a powerful army, into Yet 
Laconia. It was now ſix hundred years ſince the Do- n 0 
rians had poſſeſſed this country, and in all that time the Meh | 
face of an enemy had not been ſeen within their teri. W 
tories. Plutarch in Ageſilaus. 1 
Ver. 458. Lewis XIV. Wh 
Ver. 473. The canal of Languedoc. (0 
Ver. 475 & 477. T he hoſpitals for foundlings and = 
invalids. Wi 
Ver. 496. The academies of Sciences, 0 of the Belle 
Lettres, and of Painting. ko 
Ver. 503. Engraving. 06 
Ver. 518. The tapeſtry of the Gobelins. 0 
Ver. 663. An hoſpital for foundlings. 1 


Ver. 680. A creature which, of all brutes, moſt re- 
ſembles man. See Dr. Tyſon's treatiſe on this animal 

Ver. 699. Okely woods, near Cirenceſter. 
A POEM, 
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a. sed to the Memory of Sir ISAAC NEWTON. 


Inſcribed to the Right Hon. Sir ROBERT WALPOLE. 


the 
the HAL L tie great ſoul of Newton quit this earth, . 
1 J To mingle with his ſtars; and every Muſe, © 
Aſtoniſh'd into ſilence, ſhun the weight 
nd Of honours due to his illuſtrious name? 
| But what can man? Ev'n now the ſons of light, 8 
* n ſrrains high-warbled to ſeraphic lyre, 
„ kal his arrival on the coaſt of bliſs. 
"0 Wl ver ar; 1 not deterr'd, though high the theme, 
8 And ſung to harps of angels, for with you, 
1 Ethereal flames! ambitious, I aſpire, | 10 
. In nature's general ſymphony to join. 
And what new wonders can you ſhow your gueſt ! y 
Who, while on this dim ſpot, where mortals toil 
4 Clouded in duſt, from motion's fimple laws, 
Could trace the ſecret hand of Providence, 15 
le Vide-working through this univerſal frame. 


Have ye not liſten'd while he bound the ſuns, 
And planets, to their ſpheres ! th? unequal tak 
Of human-lind till then. Oft had they roll'd 
Oer erring man the year, and oft diſgrac'd 20. 
ie pride of ſchools, before their courſe was known 
Full in its cauſes and effects to him, 
Al. piercing ſage ! Who ſat not down and dream? 4 
Romantic ſchemes, defended by the din | 
Vol. —: = CAE EERA Or 
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Of ſpecious words, and tyranny of names; 
But, bidding his amazing mind attend, 

And with heroic patience years on years 
Deep: ſearching, ſaw at laſt the ſyſtem dawn, 
And ſhine, of all his race, on him alone. 

What were his raptures then ! how pure ! how ſtrong! 

And what the triumphs of old Greece and Rome, 

By his diminiſh'd, but the pride of boys _ 

In ſome ſmall fray victorious! when inſtead 

Of ſhatter'd parcels of this earth uſurp'd 

By violence unmanly, and ſore deeds 3 
Of eruelty and blood, Nature herſelf 

Stood all ſubdued by him, and open laid 

Her every latent glory to his view. 

All intellectual eye, our ſolar round 
Firſt gazing through, he by the blended poneer 40 
Of gravitation and projection ſaw 
The whole in ſilent harmony revolve. 

From unaſſiſted viſion hid, the moons 

To chear remoter planets numerous form'd, 

By him in all their mingled tracts were ſeen. 45 
He alſo fix d our wandering-queen of night, 
Whether ſhe wanes into a ſcanty orb, 


Or, waxing broad, with her pale ſhadowy light, 


In a ſoft deluge overflows the ſky. 

Her every motion clear-difcerning, he 50 

_ Adjuſted to the mutual main, and taught v 

Why now the mighty maſs of water ſwells 

Reſiſtleſs, heaving on the broken rocks, 

And the full river turning: till again 4 
NN ON hs The 
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re tide revertive, unattracted, leaves on 
A yellow waſte of idle ſands behind. 
Then breaking hence, he took his ardent flight 
Through the blue infinite; and every ſtar, 
Which the clear concave of a winter's night | 
4 Pgurs on the eye, or aſtronomic tube, 60 
Far-ſtretching, ſniatches from the dark abyſs ; 
Or ſuch as farther in ſucceſſive ſkies 
To fancy ſhine alone; at his approach 
Blaz'd into ſuns, the living centre each 
35 WH Of an harmonious ſyſtem : all combin'd, 66 
And rul'd unerring by that ſingle power, 
Which draws the ſtone projected to the ground. 
O, unprofuſe magnificence divine! 
O, wiſdom truly perfect! thus to call 
From a few cauſes ſuch a ſcheme of things, 70 
Effects ſo various, beautiful, and great, 
An univerſe complete! And, O belov'd 
Of Heaven! whoſe well-purg'd penetrative eye, 
The myſtic veil tranſpiercing, inly ſcann'd Fs 
The riſing, moving, wide-eſtabliſh'd frame. Rb 
He, firſt of men, with awful wing purſued . 
The comet through the long elliptic curve, 
As round innumerous worlds he wound his way; 
Till, to the forehead of our evening ſky 
Return'd, the blazing wonder glares anew, 80 
And o'er the trembling nations ſhakes diſmay. 
The heavens are all his own; from the wild rule 
| Of whirling vortices, and circlin g ſpheres, 
To their firſt great ſimplicity reſtor'd. 
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The ſchools aſtoniſh'd ſtood ; but found it vn 


To combat ſtill with demonſtration ſtrong, 
And, unawaken'd dream beneath the blaze 
Of truth. At once their pleaſing viſions fled, 
With the gay ſhadows of the morning mix'd, 
When Newton roſe, our philoſophic ſun. 
Th' atrial flow of ſound was known to him, 
From whence it firſt in wavy circles breaks, 
Till the touch'd organ takes the meſſage in, 
Nor could the darting beam of ſpeed immenſe, 
Eſcape his ſwift purſuit, and meaſuring eye. 
Ev'n light itfelf, which every thing diſplays, 
Shone undiſcover'd, till his brighter mind 
Untwiſted all the ſhining robe of day; 
And, from the whitening undiſtinguiſh'd blaze, 
Collecting every ray into his kind, 
To the charm'd eye educ'd the gorgeous train 
Of parent-colours. Firſt the flaming red 
Sprung vivid forth ; the tawny orange next ; 
And next delicious yellow ; by whoſe fide 
Fell the kind beams of all-refreſhing green. 


Then the pure blue, that ſwells autumnal fkes, 


Ethereal play'd; and then, of {adder hue, 
Emerg'd the deepen'd indico, as when 
The heavy-ſkirted evening droops with froſt, 
While the laſt gleamings of refracted light 
Dy'd in the fainting violet away. 


Theſe, when the clouds diſtil the roſy ſhower, 


Shine out diſtin adown the watery bow; 


While o'er our heads the dewy viſion bends 
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D elightful, 
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Delightful, melting on the fields beneath. 115 
Myriads of mingling dyes from theſe reſult, 
and myriads ſtill remain; infinite ſource 
of beauty, ever-bluſning, ever-new ! 
Did ever poet image aught ſo fair, 
Dreaming in whiſpering groves, by the hoarſe Woch g 
Or prophet, to whoſe rapture heaven deſcends ! 
Ew'n now the ſetting ſun and ſhifting clouds, 
deen, Greenwich, from thy lovely heights, declare 
How juſt, how beauteous, the active law, 
The noiſeleſs tide of time, all bearing down I25 
To vaſt eternity's unbounded fea, 
Where the green iſlands of the happy ſhine, 
| He ſtemm'd alone; and to the ſource (involv'd 
Deep in primeval gloom) aſcending, rais'd : 
His lights at equal diſtances, to de 130 
Hiſtorian, wilder'd on his darkſome way. 
But who can number up his labours ? who 
His high diſcoveries ſing? when but a few 
Of the deep- ſtudying race can ſtretch their minds 
05 To what he knew: in fancy's lighter thought, 135 
How ſhall the Muſe then graſp the mighty theme? 
What wonder thence that his devotion {well'd 
| Reſponſive to his knowledge! For could he, 
Phoſe piercing mental eye diffuſive ſaw 
10 The finiſh'd univerſity of things, 140 
nal its order, magnitude, and parts, 
Forbear inceſſant to adore that power 
Who fills, ſuſtains, and actuates the whole? 
day, ye who belt can tell, ye happy few, 
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Who ſaw him in the ſofteſt lights of life, 
All unwithheld, indulging to his friends 
The vaſt unborrow'd treaſures of his mind, 
Oh, ſpeak the wondrous man! how mild, how calm, 
How greatly humble, how divinely good; 
How firm eſtabliſn'd on eternal truth; 
Feruent in doing well, with every . 
Still preſſing on, forgetful of the paſt, 
And panting for perfection: far above 
Thoſe little cares, and viſionary joys, 
That fo perplex the fond impaſſion'd heart 155 
Of ever- cheated, ever - truſting man. 
And you, ye hopeleſs gloomy- minded whe, 
You who unconſcious of thoſe nobler flights 
That reach impatient at immortal life, 
Againſt the prime endearing privileges 160 
Of being dare contend, ſay, can a ſoul 
Of ſuch extenſive, deep, tremendous powers, 
Enlarging ſtill, be but a finer. breath 
Of ſpirits dancing through their tubes awhile, - 
And then for ever loſt in vacant air? 16; 
But, hark ! methinks I hear a warning voice, 
Solemn as when ſome awful change is come, 
Sound through the world —'Tis done—The meaſure's fil 
And I refign my charge, Ve mouldering ſtones, 
That build the towering pyramid, the proud 115 
Triumphal arch, the monument effac'd 
By ruthleſs ruin, and whate'er ſupports 
The worſhip name of hoar antiquity, 
Down to the duſt ! what grandeur can ye boaſt 
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150 
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To THE MEMORY or S Isaac NEwTON, 15 
While Newton lifts his column to the ſkies, 175 
Beyond the waſte of time. Let no weak drop 
Be thed for him. The virgin in her bloom 
Cat off, the joyous youth, and darling child, 

Theſe are the tombs that claim the tender tear, 

And elegiac ſong. But Newton calls 180 

For other notes of gratulation high, | 
That now he wanders through thoſe endleſs worlds 

ne here ſo well deſcried, and wondering talks, 

And hymns their author with his glad compeers. 

O, Britain's boaſt ! whether with angels thou 185 

Gtteſt in dread diſcourſe, or fellow-bleſt. 

Who joy to ſee the honour of their kind; 

Or whether, mounted on cherubic wing, 

Thy ſwift career is with the whirling orbs, © 

Comparing things with things, in rapture loſt, 190 

And grateful adoration, for that light 8 

do plenteous ray d into thy mind below, 

From Light himſelf 3 oh, look with pity down 

On human-kind, a frail erroneous race ! | 

Exalt the ſpirit of a downward world ! 195 

| O'er thy dejected country chief preſide, 

| And be her Genius call'd ! her ſtudies raiſe, 

Correct her manners, and inſpire her youth. 

For, though deprav'd and ſunk, ſhe brought thee forth, 

And glories in thy name; ſhe points thee out 200 

| To all her ſons, and bids them eye thy ſtar : 

While, in expeCtance of the ſecond life, 

When time ſhall be no more, thy ſacred duſt 

Sleeps with her kings, and dignifies the ſcene. 
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Awak 


e M, Dial 


wie 
To the Memory of the Right Hon. Lord TALBOT, IF 
Lord Chancellor of Gr cat Britain... Addrelied to W 


his Sox. 


W 11 E, wil te 5 you, my Lord, lame 
A friend and father Joſt ; permit the Muſe, 
The Mute afign'd of old a double theme, 


And 
Ulis a 
In cc 
| Wh 


To praiſe dead worth, and humble living pride, W 
Whoſe generous taſk begins where intereſt ends, 0 Whe 
Permit her on a Talbot's tomb to lay | Whe 
This cordial yerte ſincere, by truth inſpir'd, Cin. 
Which means not to beſtow, but borrow fame. Nor 
Yes, ſhe may ſing his matchleſs virtues now | Ini 
Unhappy that ſhe may.—But where begin ? "Wi: 
How from the diamond ſingle out each ray, ( 
Where all, though trembling with ten thouſand hues, Of 
Efute one da cling undivided light ? Th 
Let the low-minded of theſe narrow days li 
No more preſume to deem the lofty tale 15 As 
Of ancient times, in pity to their own, Ti 
Romance. In Talbot we united ſaw. Pr 


The piercing eye, the quick enlighten'd ſoul, 

The graceful eaſe, the flowing tongue of Greece, 
Join'd to the virtues and the force of Rome. 20 
Eternal Wiſdom, that all- quickening ſun, 
Whence every life, in juſt proportion, draws 
Dirccting light and actuating flame, 
Ne'er with a larger portion of its beams 


Awaken'd 
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Awaken'd mortal clay. Hence ſteady, calm, 26 

pitufive, deep, and clear, his reaſon ſaw, 

With inſtantaneous view, the truth of things; 

Chief what to human life and human bliſs 

Pertains, that nobleſt ſcience, fit for man: 

And hence, reſponſive to his knowledge, glow'd 30 

n s ardent virtue. Ignorance and vice, 1 

In conſort foul agree; each heightening each; 
| While virtue draws from knowledge brighter fire. 
What grand, what comely, or What tender ſenſe, 

; What talent, or what virtue, was not his; - 0 
What that can render man or great, or gcod, 

Give uſeful worth, or amiable grace? 
Nor could he brook in ſtudious ſhade to lie, 

In foft retirement, indolently pleas'd | 
With ſelfiſh peace. "The ſyren of the wiſe, 2.40 
(Who ſteals th? Aonian ſong, and, in the ſhape 
Of virtue, wooes them from a worthleſs world) 
Though deep he felt her charms, could never melt 
His ſtrenuous ſpirit, recollected, calm, | 

5 A; ſilent night, yet active as the day. 45 

The more the bold, the buſtling, and the bad, 
Preſs to uſurp tae reins of power, the more 
Bechoves it virtue, with ind gnant zeal, 
To check their combination. Shall low views 
5 Of ineaking intereſt or luxurious vice, 50 
The vVilain s paſſions, quicken more to toil, | 
And dart a hvelier vigour through the ſoul, 
Tian thoſe that, mingled with our trueſt good, 
| Vita preſent honour and immortal fame, 
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Involve the good of all? An empty form 

Is the weak virtue, that amid the ſhade 
Lamenting lies, with future ſchemes amus'd, 
While wickedneſs and folly, &4indred powers, 
Confound the world. A Talbot's, different far, 
Sprung ardent into action: action, that diſdain'd 
To loſe in deathlike ſloth one pulſe of life, 


That might be ſav'd; diſdain'd for coward eaſe, , 
And her inſipid pleaſures, to „ pon 
The prize of glory, the keen ſweets of toil, Van 
And thoſe high joys that teach the truly great G6; Ef 
To hve for others, and for others die. — | 


Early, behold ! he breaks benign on life, 
Not breathing more beneficence, the ſpring 
Leads in her ſwelling train the gentle airs. 
While gay, behind her, ſmiles the kindling waſte 
Of ruffian ſtorms and winter's lawleſs rage. 
In him Aſtrea, to this dim abode 
Of ever-wandering men, return'd again : 
To bleſs them his delight, to bring them back, 
From thorny error, from unjoyous wrong, 
Into the paths of kind primeval faith, 

Of happineſs and juſtice. All his parts, 

His virtues all, collected, ſought the good 

Of human-kind. For 7hat he, fervent, felt 
The throb of patriots, when they model ſtates : 
Anxious for that, nor needful fleep could hold 
lis ſtill-awaken'd ſoul ; nor friends had charms 
To ſteal, with pleaſing guile, one uſeful hour; 
Toil knew no languor, no attraction joy. 
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Thus with unwearied ſteps, by virtue led, 85 
He gain'd the ſummit of that ſacred hill, 

Where, rais'd above black envy's darkening clouds, 
Her ſpotleſs temple lifts its radiant front. 

Fe nam'd, victorious ravagers, no more | 
Vaniſh, ye human comets ! ſhrink your blaze ! 90 
Ye that your glory to your terrors owe, 


As, o'er the gazing deſolated earth, 


You ſcatter'd famine, peſtilence, and war; 

Vaniſh ! before this vernal ſun of fame; | 
Efulgent ſveetneſs ! beaming life and joy. 95 
How the heart liſten'd while he, pleading, ſpoke ! 

While on th' enlighten'd mind, with winning arts 


| His gentle reaſon ſo perſuaſive ſtole, 


That the charm'd hearer thought it was his own. 
Ah! when, ye ſtudious of the laws, again 100 
Shall ſuch enchanting leflons bleſs your ear ? | 
When ſhall again the darkeſt truths, perplext, 
Be ſet in ample day ? when ſhall the harſh 

And arduous open into ſmiling eaſe ? 
The ſolid mix with elegant delight ? 105 
His was the talent with the pureſt light | 
At once to pour conviction on the ſoul, 

And warm with lawful flame th' impaſſion'd heart, 
That dangerous gift with him was ſafely lodg'd 
By Heaven—He, ſacred to his country's cauſe, 110 
To trampled want and worth, to ſuffering right, 
To the lone widow's and her orphan's woes, 
Reſerv'd the mighty charm. With equal brow, 
Deſpiſing then the ſmiles or frowns of power, . 
He 
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He all that nobleſt eloquence effus'd, = i 
With generous paſſion, taught by reaſon, breathes 

Then ipoke the man; and, over barren art, 

Prevail'd abundant nature. Freedom then 

His client was, humanity and truth. 
Plac'd on the ſeat of juſtice, there he reign'd, 

In a ſuperior ſphere of cloudleſs day, 

A pure intelligence. No tumult there, 

No dark emotion, no intemperate heat 

No paſſion e' er diſturb'd the clear ſerene 
That round him ſpread. A zeal for right alone, 125 Tru 
The love of juſtice, like the ſteady ſun, dad 

Its equal ardour lent; and ſometimes rais'd 

Againſt the ſons of violence, of pride, 

And bold deceit, his indignation gleam'd, 

Vet ſtill by ſober dignity reftrain'd. = 
As intuition quick, he ſnatch'd the truth, 

Vet with progreflive patience, ſtep by ſtep, 

Self-diffident, or to the flower kind. 
He through the maze of falſehood trac'd it on, 
Till, at the laſt, evolv'd, it full appear'd, 

And ev'n the loſer own'd the juſt decree. 

But when, in ſenates, he, to freedom firm, 
Enlighten'd freedom, plann'd ſalubrious laws, 
His various learning, his wide knowledge, then, 
His inſight deep into Britannia's weal, 
Spontaneous ſeem'd from ſimple ſenſe to flow, 
And the plain patriot ſmooth'd the brow of law. 
No ſpecious ſwell, no frothy pomp of words, 
Fell on the cheated ear; no ſtudy'd maze 
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of geclamation, to perplex the right, . 145 N i 
lie darkening threw around: ſafe in itſelf, 
ſn its own force, all-powerfal reaſon ſpoke; | 
While on the great, the ruling point, at once, it 
He fiream'd deciſive day, and ſhow'd it vain | 
To lengthen farther out the clear debate. 150 
Conviction breathes conviction; to the heart, POSE. 
Pour'd ardent forth in eloquence anbid, 

The heart attends : for let the weral try 

Their every hardening ſtupifying art, 

Truth muſt prevail, zeal will enkindle zeal, 155 
And nature, ſkilful touch'd, is honeſt fill. 

Behold him in the councils of his prince. 

Wha: faithful light he lends ! How rare, in courts, 

Such wiſdom ! ſuch abilities! and, join'd 

To virtue ſo determin'd, public zeal, 160 
And honour of ſuch adamantine proof, 

As ev'n corruption, hopeleſs, and o'er-aw'd, 

Durſt not have zempred ! Yet of manners mild, 

And winning every heart, he knew to pleaſe, 

Nobly to pleaſe ; while equally he ſcorn'd 165 
Or adulation to receive, or give. 
Happy the ſtate, where wakes a ruling eye 

Of ſuch inſpection keen, and general care! 

Beneath a guard ſo vigilant, ſo pure, 

Toil may reſign his careleſs head to reſt, 170 
And ever-jealous freedom ſleep in peace. 

Ah! loſt untimely ! loſt in downward days! 

And many a patriot counſel with him loſt ! 
Ccunſels, that might have humbled Britain's foe, 
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Her native foe, from eldeſt time by fate 


Unlike the ſons of vanity, that veil'd 


Which he to merit, to the public, paid, 


Their kind protector him the Muſes own, 


No, tis the ſoft-deſcending dews at eve, 


Indulging deep their ſtores, the ſtill night long; 
Till, with returning morn, the freſhen'd world, 200 


And where the plain unguarded ſoul is feen. 


153 THOMSON'S POEMS, 
"4 5 AIG "1 
Appointed, as did once a Talbot's arms, 
Let learmng, arts, let univerſal worth, 
Lament a patron loft, a friend and judge. 


Beneath the patron's proſtituted name, 180 
Dare ſacrifice a worthy man to pride, 
And fluſh confuſion o'er an honeſt cheek; 

When he conferr'd a grace, it ſeem'd a debt 


And to the great all-bounteous ſource of good, 18; 
His ſympathiſing heart itſelf receiv'd 
The generous obligation he beſtow'd. 
This, this indeed, is patronizing worth. 


But ſcorn with noble pride the boaſted aid 1000 
Of taſteleſs vanity's inſulting hand. 

The gracious ſtream, that chears the letter'd world, 
Is not the noiſy gift of ſummer's noon, 

Whole ſudden current, from the naked root, 
Waſhes the little ſoil which yet remain'd, 19; 
And only more dejects the bluſhing flowers: 


The ſilent treaſures of the vernal year, 
Is fragrance all, all beauty, joy, and ſong. 
Still let me view him in the pleaſing light 


Of private life, where pomp forgets to glare, 


Ther 2 


There, with that trueſt greatneſs he appear'd, 205 
Which thinks not of appearing z kindly veil'd 

In the ſoft graces of the friendly ſcene, 

jnjiring ſocial confidence and eaſe. 

; free the converſe of the wiſe and good, 


TH 


18; 
J And breathing mix'd improvement with delight, 
4; when amid the various-bloſſom'd ſpring, 

or gentle-beaming autumn's penſive ſhade, 

The philoſophic mind with nature talks. 

185 

þ The father laid ſuperfluous ſtate aſide, 

Yet rats'd your filial duty thence the more, 

With friendſhip rais'd it, with eſteem, with love, 

Beyond the ties of blood, oh ! ſpeak the joy, 

Tae pure ſerene, the chearful wiſdom mild, 220 

The virtuous ſpirit, which his vacant hours, 

In ſemblance of amuſement, through the breaſt 

Infus'd. And thou, O * Rundle ! lend thy ſtrain, 

Thou darling friend ! thou brother of his ſoul ! 

5 In whom the head and heart their ſtores unite; 225 
Whatever fancy paints, invention pours, : 
judgment digeſts, the well-tun'd boſom feels, 

Truth natural, moral, or divine, has taught, 
The Virtues dictate, or the Muſes ſing. 


90 


Lend me the plaint, which, to the lonely main, 230 


With memory converſing, you will pour, 
As on the pebbled ſhore you, penſive, ſtray, 


* Dr, Rundle, late Biſhop of Derry, in Ireland. 
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As joyous, diſentangling every power, 210 


ey ye, his ſons, his dear remains, with whom 215 


Where 
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In funny lawn or ſhady covert ſet, 


They far'd, with ſtricter virtue fed the foul : 


Where Socrates preſided, fairer truth, 260 
More elegant humanity, more grace, 


160 THOMSON's POEM S. 


Where Derry's mountains a bleak creſcent form, Bu 
And mid their ample round receive the waves, Of f: 
That from the frozen pole, reſounding, ruſh, 22 By ju 
Impetuous. Though from native ſun-ſhine driven, , [ixte 
Driven from your friri$s, the {un-ſhine of the ſoul, To h 
By flanderous zeal, and politics infim, Off 
Jealous of worth; yet will you bleſs your lot, doch 
Vet will you triumph in your glorious fate, 2% BY 
Whence Talbot's friendſhip glows to future times, And 
Intrepid, warm; of kindred tempers born; The 
Nurs'd, by experience, into flow eſteem, Whi 
Calm confidence unbounded, love not blind, Vi 
And the ſweet light from mingled minds diſclos'd, 245 For 
From mingled chemie oils as burſts the fire. 1 

I too remember well that chearful bowl, _ Ani 
Which round his table flow'd. The ſerious there WM But 
Mix'd with the ſportive, with the learn'd the plain; It; 


Mirth ſoften'd wiſdom, candour temper'd mirth ; 250% W 
And wit its honey lent, without the ſting. 

Not ſimple nature's unaffected ſons, 

The blameleſs Indians, round the foreſt- thear, 


Hold more unſpotted converſe: nor, of old, 255] 
Rome's awful conſals, her dictator-ſwains, 


As on the product of their Sabine farms 


Nor yet in Athens, at an Aitic meal, 


Wit more  refin'd, or deeper ſcience reign'd, 
But 
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But 


To THE Memory oF Lon D TalLnor. 

Pat far beyond the little vulgar bounds, 
of family, or friends, or native land. og 
By juſt degrees, and with proportion'd fl ame, 
fxtended his benevolence : a rien 
To human kind, to parent 1 ture 5 works. | 
Of free acceſs, and of engaguig grace, 
duch as a brother to a brother owes, 


Ye kept an open judging car for all, 


And ſpread an open countenance, — ſmil'd 
The fair effulgence of an open heart; 
While on the rich, the poor, the high, the low, 
With equal ray,. his ready goodneſs ſhone : 
For nothing human foreign was to him. 

Thus to a dread inheritance, my Lord, 
And hard to be ſupported, you ſucceed : 
But, kept by virtue, as by virtue gam'd, 
It will, through lateſt time, enrich your race, 
When groſſer wealth ſhall moulder into duit, 
And with their authors in oblivion ſunk 
Vain titles lie, the ſervile badges oft 
Of mean ſubmiſſion, not the meed of worth. 
Truc genuine honour its large patent holds 
Of all mankind, through every land and age, 
Of univerſal reaſon's various ſons, 


And ev'n of God himſelf, ſole perfect vage! 


Vet know, theſe nobleſt honours of the mind 
On rigid terms deſcend : the high-plac'd . 
Scann'd by the public eye, that, with keen gaze, 290 
Malignant ſeeks our faults, cannot through life, 


Amid the nameleſs inſects of a court, 
* OW, LV , 5 | M 
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Unheeded 
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Unheeded ſteal : but, with his fire compar'd, Wit 
He muſt be glorious, or he muſt be ſcorn'd. Wn 
This truth to you, who merit well to bear 20:0 be 
A name to Britons dear, th' officious Muſe The 


May ſafely fing, and ſing without reſerve, 


The 
Vain were the plaint, and ignorant the tear, Me; 
That ſhould a Talbot mourn. Ourſelves, indeed, (He 
Our country robb'd of her delight and ſtrength, zoo of 


We may lament. Yet let us, grateful, joy, 

That we ſuch virtues knew, ſuch virtues felt, 

And feel them ſtill, teaching our views to riſe 

Through ever-brightening ſcenes of future worlds, 

Be dumb, ye worſt of zealots ! ye that, prone 305 

To thoughtleſs duſt, renounce that generous hope, 

Whence every joy below its ſpirit draws, 

And every pain its balm : a Talbot's light, 

A Talbot's virtues, claim another ſource, -” 

'Than the blind maze of undeſigning blood ; 31⁰ 

Nor, when that vital fountain plays no more, | 

Can they be quench'd amid the gelid ſtream. 
Methinks I ſee his mounting ſpirit, freed 

From tangling earth, regain the realms of day, 

Its native country, whence, to bleſs mankind, 31; 

Eternal goodneſs, on this darkſome ſpot, 

Had ray'd it down a while. Behold ! approv'd 

By the tremendous Judge of heaven and earth, 

And to th' Almighty Father's preſence join d, 

He takes his rank, in glory, and in bliſs, 320 

Amid the human worthies. Glad around 

Crowd his compatriot ſhades, and point him out, 

With 
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With joyful pride, Britannia's blameleſs boaſt. | 
4h! who is he, that with a fonder eye 
Meets thine enraptur'd ?—"Tis the beſt of ſons! 325 
The beſt of friends! —Too ſoon is realiz'd 7 
That hope, which once forbad thy tears to flow ! 
Meanwhile the kindred ſouls of every land, 
(Howe'er divided in the fretful days 5 
(f prejudice and error) mingled now. 330 
In one ſelected never-jarring ſtate, | 
Where God himſelf their only monarch reigns, 
partake the joy; yet, ſuch the ſenſe that ſtill 
Remains of earthly woes, for us below; 
And for our loſs, they drop a pitying tear. 335 
But ceaſe, preſumptuous Muſe, nor vainly ſtrive 
To quit this cloudy ſphere that binds thee down : 
Tis not for mortal hand to trace theſe ſcenes, 
Scenes, that our groſs ideas groveling caſt 
Behind, and ſtrike our boldeſt language dumb. 340 

Forgive, immortal ſhade ! if aught from earth, 
From duſt low-warbled, to thoſe groves can riſe, 
Where flows celeſtial harmony, forgive 
This fond ſuperfluous verſe. With deep-felt voice, 
On every heart impreſs'd, thy deeds themſelves 345 
Atteſt thy praiſe. Thy praiſe the widow's ſighs, 
And orphan's tears embalm. The good, the bad, 
The ſons of juſtice and the ſons of ſtrife, 
All who or freedom or who intereſt prize, 
A deep- divided nation's parties all, 350 
Conſpire to ſwell thy ſpotleſs praiſe to heaven. 
Glad heaven receives it, and ſeraphic lyres 
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With ſongs of triumph thy arrival hail. biet 
How vain this tribute then! this lowly lay! [ 
Yet nought is vain which gratitude inſpires, 35; m 
The Muſe, beſides, her duty thus approves 7 
To virtue, to her country, to mankind, _ Th 
To ruling nature, that, in glorious charge, | Fi 
As to her prieſteſs, gives it her, to hymn, Ca 
Whatever good and excellent ſhe forms. 360 | 
Ca 


POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS, 


To H1s ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


HIL E ſecret-leaguing nations frown around, 
Ready to pour the long- expected ſtorm; 
While She, who wont the reſtleſs Gaul to bound, 
Britannia, drooping, grows an empty form; 
While on our vitals ſelfiſh parties prey, 
And deep corruption eats our ſoul away : 
Vet in the Goddeſs of the Main appears 
A gleam of joy gay-fluſhing every grace, 
As ſhe the cordial voice of millions hears, 
| Rejoicing, zealous, o'er thy riſing race: 
Strait her rekindling eyes reſume their fire, 
The Virtues ſmile, the Muſes tune the lyre. 
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But more enchanting than the Muſe's ſong, | 
United Britons thy dear Offspring hail : 
The city triumphs through her glowing throng ; 
The ſhepherd tells his tranſport to the dale; 
The ſons of rougheſt toil forget their pain, 
And the glad ſailor chears the midnight main. 


Can aught from fair Auguſta's gentle blood, 

And thine, thou friend of liberty! be born 
Can aught ſave what is lovely, generous, good; , 
What will, at once, defend us, and adorn ? 
From thence prophetic joy new Edwards eyes, 

New Henrys, Annas, and Elizas riſe. 


May fate my fond devoted days extend, 
To ſing the promis'd glories of thy reign ! 
What though, by years depreſs'd, my Muſe might bend 
My heart will teach her ſtill a nobler ſtrain: 
How, with recover'd Britain, will ſhe ſoar, 
When France inſults, and Spain ſhall rob no more. 


VERSES occaſioned by the DEATH of Mr. Airman, 
a particular Friend of the Author's. 


As thoſe we love decay, we die in part, 

String after ſtring is ſever'd from the heart; 
Till looſen'd life, at laſt, but breathing clay, 
Without one pang is glad to fall away. 
Unhappy he, who lateſt feels the blow, 
Whoſe eyes have wept o'er every friend laid low, 
Dragg'd lingering on from partial death to death, 
: Till, dying, all he can reſign is breath, 
ho 4 M 3 O0 DR. 
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E. 


J. 
E LL me, thou ſoul of her I love, 
Ah! tell me, whither art thou fled; 
To what delightful world above, 
Appointed for the happy dead? 


II. 
Or doſt hon, free, at pleaſure, roam, 
And ſometimes ſhare thy lover's woe 
Where, void of thee, his chearleſs home 
| 2 now, alas! no comfort know ? 


H. 
Oh ! if thou hover'ſt raund my walk, 
While, under every well-known tree, 
I to thy fancy'd ſhadow talk, 
And every tear is full of thee 5 
IV. 
Should then the weary eye of grief, 
Beſide ſome ſympathetic ſtream, 


In ſlumber find a ſhort relief, 
Oh, viſit thou my ſoothing dream! 


E 


Bi 


EPL] 
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2 TAP H on Miss STANLEY®, 
In Holyrood Church, Southampton. 
„8. 


Once a lively image of human nature, 
Such as Gop made it 
When he pronounced every work of his to be good. 
To the memory of Elizabeth Stanley, 
Daughter of George and Sarah Stanley; 
Who, to all the beauty, modeſty, 
And pentleneſs of nature, 
That ever adorned the moſt amiable woman, 
| Joined all the fortitude, elevation * 
And vigour of mind, 
That ever exalted the moſt heroical man; 

Who having lived the pride and delight of her parents, 
The joy, the conſolation, and pattern of her friends, 
A miſtreſs not only of the Engliſh and French, 
But in a high degree of the Greek and Roman learning, 

Without vanity or pedantry, 
At the age of eighteen, 
After a tedious, painful, deſperate illneſs, 
Which, with a Roman ſpirit, 
And a Chriſtian reſignation, 

She endured ſo calmly, that ſhe ſeemed inſenſible 
To all pain and ſuffering, except that of her friends, 
Gave up her innocent ſoul to her Creator, 

And left to her mother, who erected this monument, 


* Sce what is ſaid of this lady in 6 Summer,” 


M4 The 
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'The memory of her virtues for her greateſt ſupport ; 


Virtues which, in her ſex and ſtation of life, 
Were all that could be practiſed, 
And more than will be believed, 


Except by thoſe who know what this inſcription relates, 


HERE, Stanley, reſt, eſcap'd this mortal ſtrife, 
Above the joys, beyond the woes of life. 
Fierce pangs no more thy lively beauties ſtain, 
And ſternly try thee with a year of pain: 
No more ſweet patience, feigning oft relief, 
Lights thy fick eye, to cheat a parent's grief : 
With tender art, to fave her anxious groan, 
No more thy boſom preſſes down its own: 

Now well-earn'd peace is thine, and bliſs ſincere: 
Ours be the lenient, not unpleaſing tear! 


O, born to bloom, then ſink beneath the ſtorm, 


To ſhow us Virtue in her faireſt form; 
To ſhow us artleſs Reaſon's moral reign, 
What boaſtful Science arrogates in vain; 
ITz' obedient paſſions knowing each their part; 
Calm light the head, and harmony the heart! 
Ves, we muſt follow ſoon, will glad obey, 
When a few ſuns have roll'd their cares away, 
Tir'd with vain life, will cloſe the willing eye: 
is the great birth-right of mankind to die. 
Bleſt be the bark! that wafts us to the ſhore, 
Where death- divided ſriends ſhall part no more: 
To join thee there, here with thy duſt repoſe, 
Is all the hope thy hapleſs mother knows, 
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” 


Jo the Reverend Mr. MUR D 0 CH, Rector of 
Straddiſhall, in Suffolk, 1738. 


US ſafely low, my friend, thou can'ſt not fall: 
l Here reigns a deep tranquillity o'er all ; TE 
No noiſe,” no care, no vanity, no ſtrife; 

Men, woods, and fields, all breathe untroubled life. 
Then keep each paſſion down, however dear ; 
[Tut me the tender are the moſt ſevere. 

| Guard, while 'tis thine, thy philoſophic eaſe, 

And aſk no joy but that of virtuous peace; 

Vat bids defiance to the ftorms of fate: 

Eigh bliſs is only for a higher flate, 


A PARAPHR ASE « on the latter Part of the sr 
CHAPTER of St. MaTTryew. | 


WX EN my breaſt labours with oppreſlive care, 
And o'er my cheek deſcends the falling tear ; 

While all my warring paſſions are at ſtrife, 

O, let me liſten to the words of life! | 

Raptures deep-felt his doQtrine did impart, 

And thus he rais'd from earth the drooping heart, 

Think not, when all your ſcanty ſtores afford, 

|: ſpread at once upon the {paring board; 

Thiak not, when worn the homely robe appears, 

Winle, on the roof, the howling tempeſt bears; 

Viat farther ſhail this fecble life ſuſtain, 

lad what ſhall clothe theſe ſhivering limbs again, 


Say, 
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Say, di not life its nouriſhment cid 
And the fair body its inveſting weed? 
| Behold ! and look away your low deſpair— 

See the light tenants of the barren air: 
To them, nor ſtores, nor granaries, belong, 
Nought, but the woodland, and the pleaſing ſong ; 
Yet, your kind heavenly Father bends his eye 
On the leaſt wing, that flits along the ſky, 
To him they fing, when ſpring renews the plain, 
To him they cry in winter's pinching reign ; 
Nor is their muſic, nor their plaint in vain ; | 
He hears the gay, and the diſtreſsful call, 
And with unſparing bounty fills them all. 

Obſerve the riſing lily's ſnowy grace, 
Obſerve the various vegetable race; 
They neither toil, nor ſpin, but careleſs grow, 
Yet fee how warm they bluſh ! how bright they glow! 
What regal yeſtments can with them compare ! 
What king ſo ſhining ! or what queen ſo fair! 

If, ceaſeleſs, thus the fowls of heaven he feeds, 
If o'er the fields ſuch lucid robes he ſpreads ; 
Will he not care for you, ye faithleſs, ſay ? 
Is he unwiſe? or, are ye leſs than they ? 


Tur 
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Tas IxcouraRaBLE SOPORIFICK DOCTOR. 


WE ET, ſleeky Doctor! dear pacific ſoul ! 
Lay at the beef, and ſuck the vital bowl ! 
ell let th? involving ſmoke around thee fly, 
And broad-look'd dulneſs ſettle in thine eye. 
Ah! ſoft in down theſe dainty limbs repoſe, 
And in the very lap of ſlumber doze ; 
ut chiefly on the lazy day of grace, 
Call forth the lambent glories of thy face; 
If aught the thoughts of dinner can prevail, 
And ſure the Sunday's dinner cannot fail. 
To the thin church in ſleepy pomp proceed, 
And lean on the Lethargic Book thy head. 
Theſe eyes wipe often with the hollow'd lawn, 
Profoundly nod, immeaſurably yawn. 
Slow let the prayers by thy meek lips be ſung, 
Nor let thy thoughts be diſtanc'd by thy tongue 3 ; 
If ere the lingerers are within a call, 
Or if on prayers thou deign'ſt to think at all. 
Yet—only yet—the ſwimming head we bend; 
But when ſerene, the pulpit you aſcend, 
Through every joint a gentle horror creeps, 
And round you the conſenting audience ſleeps. 
So when an aſs with ſluggiſh front appears, 
The horſes ſtart, and prick their quivering ears ; 
put ſoon as e'er the ſage is heard to bray, 
The fields all thunder, and they bound away. 


— 
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T H E HAPPY M AN. 


ö D's not the Happy Man, to whom is given On t 
v A plenteous fortune by indulgent heaven; 
A Whoſe gilded roofs on ſhining columns riſe, 
3 And painted walls enchant the gazer's eyes; p 
3 Whoſe table flows with hoſpitable chear, 
1 And all the various bounty of the year; And 
1 Whoſe vallies ſmile, whoſe gardens breathe the Spring, «Hf 
"4 | Whoſe carved mountains bleat, and foreſts fins ; « ( 
3 For whom the cooling ſhade in Summer twines, 1 
4 While his full cellars give their generous wines ; « Þ 
4 From whoſe wide fields unbounded Autumn pours « P 
* A golden tide into his ſwelling ſtores: 1 
4 Whoſe Winter laughs; for whom the liberal gales 2 
= Stretch the big ſheet, and toiling Commerce fails; E 1 
A When yielding crowds attend, and pleaſure ſerves ; 2 
* While youth, and health, and vigour, ſtring his perves, E 
3 Ev'n not all theſe, in one rich lot combin'd, E 
1 Can make the Happy Man, without the mind; = 
W 


Where Judgment fits clear-ſighted, and ſurveys 

The chain of Reaion with unerring gaze; 

Where Fancy lives, and to the brightening eyes, 

His fairer ſcenes, and bolder figures riſe; 
Where ſocial Love exerts her ſoft command, 
And plays the Paſſions with a tender hand, 

Whence every Virtue flows, in rival ſtrife, 

And all the moral harmony of life. 

Nor canſt thou, Dodington, this truth decline, 
Thine is the Fortune, and the Mind is thine. 
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On the Report. of a Woopen BRIDOE to be built at 
WESTMINSTER. | 


Y Rufus! Hall, where 8 polluted flows, 
Provok'd, the Genius of the river roſe, 
And thus exclaim'd : © Have I » ye Britiſh ſwains, 
« Have I for ages lav'd your fertile plains ? 
« Giv'n herds, and flocks, and villages increaſe, 
| « And fed a richer than a golden fleece? 
„Have I, ye merchants, with each ſwelling tide, 
« Pour'd Afric's treaſure in, and India's pride? 
« Lent you the fruit of every nation's toil ? 
« Made every climate your's, and every foil ? 
„Jet pilfer'd from the poor, by gaming baſe, 
Vet muſt a Wooden Bridge my waves diſgrace ? 
Fell not to foreign ſtreams the ſhameful tale, 
„And be it publiſh'd in no Gallic vale.” 
He ſaid; and, plunging to his cryſtal dome, 
While o'er his head the circling waters foam. 


ing, 
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oo day the God of fond defire, 
On miſchief bent, to Damon faid, 
Why not diſcloſe your tender fire, 
Not own it to the loyely maid ? | 


II. The b 
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II. 
The ſhepherd mark'd his treacherous art, 
And, ſoftly-ſighing, thus reply'd : 
'Tis true, you have ſubdued my heart, 
But ſhall not triumph o'er my pride. 
a. 
The flave, in private only bears 
Your bondage, who his love conceals ; 
But when his paſſion he declares, 
Vou drag him at your chariot-wheels. 


8. 


AR Di 1 Ihe fate of him who loves, 
Vet dares not tell his trembling pain, 
But to the ſympathetic groves, 
But to the lonely liſtening plain. 


Oh! when ſhe bleſſes next your ſhade, 
Oh! when her footſteps next are ſeen 

In flowery tracts along the mead, 

In freſher mazes o'er the green, 


Ye gentle ſpirits of the vale, 

To whom the tears of love are dear, 
From dying lillies waft a gale, 

And ſigh my ſorrows in her ear. 


O, tell her what ſhe cannot blame, 
Though fear my tongue mult ever bind; 
Oh, tell her that my virtuous flame 


Is as her ſpotleſs ſoul refind. 


A\ 


U* 


Awaken'd by the genial year, 
In vain the birds around me ſing; 
In vain the freſhening fields appear: 
 AFithout my love there is no ſpring. 


OR ever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to love, 

And when we meet a mutual heart, 

Come in between, and bid us part? 


8 


LESS with my Amanda bleſt, 

In vain I twine the woodbine bower; 

Unleſs to deck her ſweeter breaſt, 
In vain I rear the breathing flower : 


85 


Pat, if, at firſt, her virgin fear 
Should ſtart at love's ſuſpected name, 
With that of friendſhip ſooth her ear 
True love and friend ſſñip are the ſame. 


6 N 8. 
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Not her own guardian angel eyes 
With chaſter tenderneſs his care, 

Not purer her own wiſhes rife, _ 
Not holier her own fighs in prayer. 
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Bid us figh on from day to day, 


And wiſh, and wiſh the ſoul away; 
Till youth and genial vears.are flown, 
And all the life of life is gone? 


But buſy buſy ſtill art thou, 


To bind the loveleſs joyleſs vow, 


The heart from pleaſure to delude, 


To join the gentle to the rude. 


For once, O Fortune, hear my prayer, 
And I abſolve thy future care; 
All other bleſſings I reſign, 


Make but the dear Amanda mine. 


$0 N. 0. 


C OME, gentle God of ſoft deſire, 


Come and poſſeſs my happy breaſt ! 


Not, fury-like, in flames and fire, 
In rapture, rage, and nonſenſe dreſt. 


Theſe are the vain diſguiſe of love; 


And, or beſpeak diflembled pains, 


Or elſe a fleeting paſſion prove— 
The frantic fury of the veins. 

But come in friendſhip's angel-guiſe : 
Yet dearer thou than friendſhip art: 


More tender ſpirit in thy eyes, 


More ſweet emotions at the heart, 


O, come 


Ane 


Ir 
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0, come with goodneſs in thy train, 

With peace, and tranſport void of ſtorm, 
Ind, would'ſt thou me for ever gain, 

Put on Amanda's winning form. 


A NUPTIAL SONG, 


Intended to have been inſerted in the Fourth Act of 
 _ SoPHONISBA, a Tragedy. 


OME, gentle Venus! and aſſuage 
A warring world, a bleeding age. 

For nature lives beneath thy ray, 
The wintery tempeſts haſte away, 
A lucid calm inveſts the ſea, 
Thy native deep 15 full of thee : 
The flowering earth where-e'er you fly, 
Is all o'er ſpring, all ſun the ſky. 
A genial ſpirit warms the breeze; 
Unſeen among the blooming trees, 
The feather'd lovers tune their throat, 
The deſert growls a ſoften'd note, 
Glad o'er the meads the cattle bound, 
And love and harmony go round. 

But chief into the human heart 
You ftrike the dear delicious dart; 
You teach us pleaſing pangs to know 
To languiſh in luxurious woe, 
To feel the generous paſſions riſe, 
Grow good by Sar, mild by ſighs ; 
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Each happy moment to improve, 

And fill the perfect year with love, 
Come, thou delight of heaven and earth | 

To whom all creatures owe their birth; 

Oh, come, ſweet ſmiling ! tender, come! 

And yet prevent our final doom. 

For long the furious god of war 

Has cruſh'd us with his iron car, 

Has rag'd along our ruin'd plains, 

Has foil'd them with his cruel ſtains, 

Has ſunk our youth in endleſs ſleep, 

And made the widow'd virgin weep. 

Now let him feel thy wonted charms : 

Oh, take him to thy twining arms! 

And, while thy boſom heaves on his, 

While deep he prints the humid kiſs, 

Ah, then! his ſtormy heart control, 

Ard figh thy ſelf into his foul. 


8 


Nightingale, beſt poet of the grove, 
That plaintive ſtrain can ne'er belong to thee, 
Bleſt in the f. fal Fan of thy love: 5 
O lend that train, ſweet nightingale, to me! 
Tis mine, alas to mourn my wretched fate: 
I love a maid who all my boſom charms, 
Yet loie my days without this lovely mate; 
Inkuman fortyne keeps her from my arms. 


You, 
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You, happy birds! by nature's ſimple laws 
Lead your ſoft lives, ſuſtain'd by nature's fare; 
You dwell where-ever roving fancy draws, 
and love and ſong is all your pleaſing care: 


Put we, vain ſlaves of intereſt and of pride, 

Dare not be bleſt left envious tongues ſhould blame: 
And hence, in vain J languiſh for my bride ; 

0 mourn with me, ſweet bird, my hapleſs flame. 


TO S ERAPHINA. 


9 ©; 


HE wanton's charms, however bright, 
Are like the falſe illuſive light, 
Whoſe flattering unauſpicious blaze 
To precipices oft betrayys: 
But that ſweet ray your beauties dart, 
Which clears the mind, and cleans the heart, 
ls like the ſacred queen of night, 
Who pours a lovely gentle light 
Wide o'er the dark, by wanderers bleſt, 
Conducting them to peace and reſt. 
A vicious love depraves the mind, 
'Tis anguiſn, guilt, and folly join'd ; 
But Seraphina's eyes diſpenſe 
A mild and gracious influence; 
ouch as in viſions angels ſhed 
Around the heaven-illumin'd head, 
N 2 
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To love thee, Seraphina, ſure 

Is to be tender, happy, pure; 

Tis from low paſſion's to eſcape, | 
And woo bright virtue's faireſt ſhape ; 
"Tis extaſy with wiſdom join'd ; 
And heaven infus'd into the mind. 


o d 2 
ON ZOLUS's HARPs, 


THEREAL, tace, inhabitants of air, 
Who hymn your God amud the ſecret grove; 
Ye unſeen beings, to my harp repair, 
And raife majeſtic ſtrains, or melt in love. 
3 
Thoſe tender notes, how kindly they N 
With what ſoft woe they thrill the lover's heart 
Sure from the hand of ſome unhappy maid, 
Who dy'd of love, theſe ſweet complainings part, 
III. 
But, hark! that ſtrain was of a graver tone, 
On the deep ſtrings his hand ſome hermit throws; 
Or he the ſacred Bard + ; who fat alone, 
In the drear waſte, and wept his people's woes. 
E Zolus's Harp is a muſical inſtrument, which plays with de 


wind, invented by Mr. Oſwald ; its properties wy full deſcribed u 
the Caſtle of Indolence, 


1 Jeremiah. 
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: | IV. „ 
euch was the ſong which Zion's children ſung, 
When by Euphrates? ſtream they made their plaint 
And to ſuch ſadly ſolemn notes are ftrang 
Angelic harps, to ſooth a dying faint, 
Methinks I hear the full celeſtial choir, rie; 
Through heaven's high dome their awful anthem 
Now chanting clear, and now they all conſpire 
To ſwell the lofty hymn, from praile to praiſe. 
e Rd 
Let me, ye wandering ſpirits of the wind, 
| Who, as wild fancy prompts you, touch the ſtring, 
Smit with your theme, be in your chorus join'd, 
For till you ceaſe, my Mule forgets to ſing. 


HYMN ON SOLITUDE. 
H“ IL, mildly pleaſing Solitude, 
Companion of the wiſe and good, 
But, from whoſe holy, piercing eye, 
The herd of fools and villains fly. 
Oh! how I love with thee to walk, 
And liſten to thy whiſper'd talk, 
Which innocence and truth imparts, 
And melts the moſt obdurate hearts. 
A thouſand ſhapes you wear with eaſe, 
And ſtill in every ſhape you pleaſe. 
Now wrapt in ſome myſterious dream, 
Alone philoſopher you ſeem; 
"Na Now 
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Now quick from hill to vale you fly, 
And now you {weep the vaulted ſky, 
A ſhepherd next, you haunt the plain, 
And warble forth your oaten ſtrain, 
A lover now, with all the grace 
Of that ſweet paſſion in your face: 
Then, calm'd to friendſhip, you aſſume 
The gentle-looking Harford's bloom, 
As, with her Muſidora, ſhe 
(Her Muſidora fond of thee) 
Amid the long withdrawing vale, 
Awakes the rival'd nightingale. 
Thine is the balmy breath of morn, 
Juſt as the dew-bent roſe is born ; 
And while meridian fervors beat, 
Thine is the woodland dumb retreat; 
But chief, when evening ſcenes decay, 
And the faint landſkip ſwims away, 
Thine is the doubtful ſoft decline, 
And that beſt hour of muſing thine. 
Deſcending angels bleſs thy train, 
The virtues of the ſage, and ſwain; 
Plain innocence in white array'd, 
Before thee lifts her fearleſs head: 
Religion's beams around thee ſhine, 
And chear thy glooms with light divine: 
About thee ſports ſweet Liberty ; 
And rapt Urania ſings to thee, 
On, let me pierce thy ſecret cell! 
And in thy deep receſſes dwell; 


- 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps from Norwood's oak-clad hill, | 
When Meditation has her fill, 

[ juſt may caſt my careleſs eyes 

Where London's {pi:y turrets riſe, 
Think of its crimes, its cares, its pain, 
Then ſhield me in the woods again. 


p R 8 I. 0 6 0 
To Mr. Mal LET's MusTAPH A 


INCE Athens firſt began to draw mankind, 
O To picture life, and ſhew th' impaſſion d mind; 
The truly wiſe have ever deem'd the ſtage 
The moral ſchool of each enlighten'd age. 
There, in full pomp, the tragic Muſe appears, 
Queen of ſoft ſorrows, and of uſeful fears. 
Faint is the leſſon reaſon'd rules impart: 
She pours it ſtrong and inſtant through the heart. 
If virtue is the theme; we ſudden glow 
With generous flame : and, what we feel, we grow. 
If vice ſhe paints ; indignant paſſions riſe : 
The villain ſeems himſelf with loathing eyes. 
His foul ſtarts, conſcious; at another's groan : 
And the pale tyrant trembles on his throne. 
To-night our meaning ſcene attempts to ſhow 
What fell events f. om dark ſuſpicion flow; 
Chief when it taints a lawleſs monarch's mind, 
19 the falſe herd of flattering ſlaves confin'd. 
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And be his equal trial full and fair. 


8 THOMSON“ 


The ſoal ſinks gradual to ſo dire a ſtate; 
Ev'n excellence but ſerves to feed its hate: 
'To hate remorſeleſs, cruelty ſucceeds, 
And every worth, and every virtue bleeds, 
Behold, our author at your bar appears, 
His modeſt hopes depreſs'd by conſcious fears, 
Faults he has many—But to balance thoſe, 
His verſe with heart-felt love of virtue glows, 
All ſlighter errors let indulgence ſpare : 


For this beſt Britiſh privilege we call; 
Then —as he merits, let him Rand, or fall. 


| DENNIS To Mz. THOMSON, 
Who had procured him a Benefit-Night. 
EFLECTING on thy worth, methinks I find, 


Thy various Seaſons in their author's mind. 
Spring opes her bloſſoms, various as thy Muſe, 
And, like thy ſoft compaſſion, ſheds her dews. 
Summer's hot drought in thy expreſſion glows, 
And o'er each page a tawny ripeneſs throws. 
Autumn's rich fruits th' inſtructed reader gains, 
Who taſtes the meaning purpoſe of thy ſtrains. 
Winter —but that no ſemblance takes from thee ; 


That hoary ſeaſon yields a type of me. 


Shatter'd by time's bleak ſtorms I withering lay, 
Leafleſs, and whitening in a cold decay 
Yet ſhall my propleſs ivy, pale and bent, 
Bleſs the ſhort ſunſhine which thy pity lent. PE 
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EPITAPH 
Ox Mz. THOMSON. 


i THERS to marble may their glory owe, 
And boaſt thoſe honours Sculpture can beſtow; ; 
bMort-liv'd renown ! that every moment muſt 
zink with its emblem, and conſume to duſt ! 
ut Thomſon needs no artift to engrave, 
From dumb oblivion no device to fave ; 
duch vulgar aids let names inferior aſk ; 
Nature for him aſſumes herſelf the taſk ; 
he Seaſons are his monuments of fame, 
ith them to flouriſh, as from them it came. 
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\ECOMMENDATORY VERSES. 


on Reading Mr. WATTS's Poxus, ſacred to 
PiETY and DRvOTION. 


* 


R GARD the man who in ſeraphie lays, 

And flowing numbers, ſings his Maker's praiſe: 
He needs invoke no fabled Muſe's art, 

The heavenly ſong comes genuine from his heart, 


With holy raptures, and a ſacred fire. 
Thrice happy man! whoſe ſoul, and guiltleſs breaſt, 
Are well prepar'd to lodge th' Almighty gueſt ! 
'Tis He that lends thy towering thoughts their wing, 
And tunes thy lyre, when thou attempt'ſt to ſing: 
He to thy ſoul lets-in celeſtial day, 
Ev'n whilſt impriſon di in this mortal clay. 
By death's grim aſpect thou art not alarm'd, 
He, for thy ſake, has death itſelf diſarm'd; 
Nor ſhall the grave o'er thee a victory boat ; 
Her triumph in thy riſing ſhall be loſt, _ 
When thou ſhalt join th? angelic choirs above, 
In never-ending fongs of praiſe and love. 
EusEBZIA. 


Vor. Lv. ” 0 5 To 


From that pure heart, which God has deign'd t' inſpire 
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Far 
To Mr. War TS, on his Pokus. Anc 
TL I 
| T O murmuring ſtreams, in tender ſtrains, Unt 
My penſive Muſe no more 1 
Of love's enchanting force complains, | Whi 
Along the flowery ſhore. 5 R 
No more Mix TIL To's fatal face | Jul 
My quiet breaſt alarms, 
His eyes, his air, and youthful grace, To 
Have loſt their uſual charms. 
No gay ALEx1s in the grove H 
Shall be my future theme : To « 
J burn with an immortal love, Mer 
And ſing a purer flame. dupe 
.Seraphic heights I ſeem to gain, Lie 
And ſacred tranſports feel, Are 
While, War rs, to thy celeſtial ſtrains 4 
01 


Surpris'd, I liſten ll. 
The gliding ſtreams their courſe forbear, 

When I thy lays repeat; 
The bending foreſt lends an ear; 

The birds their notes forget. 


With ſuch a graceful harmony 
Thy numbers ſtill prolong ; 
And let remoteſt lands reply, 
And echo to thy ſong. 


by 


VERSES To Mr, WATTS, 

ar as the diſtant regions, where 

The beauteous morning ſprings, 
And ſcatters odours through the air, 

From her reſplendent wings; 
Unto the new-found realms, which ſee 

The latter ſun ariſe, 
When, with an eaſy progreſs, he 

Rolls down the nether ſkies. 
July, 1706. PRILOMELA“. 


To Mr. Warrs, on Reading his HoRÆ LYRICx. 


ALL, heaven-born Muſe ! that with celeſtial flame, 
And high ſeraphic numbers, durſt attempt 

To gain thy native ſkies. No common theme 

Merits thy thought, ſelf-conſcious of a ſoul 

Superior, though on earth detain'd a-while; 

Like fome propitious angel, that's deſign'd 

A reſident in this inferior orb, 

To guide the wandering ſouls to heavenly bliſs, 

Thou ſeem'ſt; while thou their everlaſting ſongs 

Haſt ſung to mortal ears, and down to earth 

Transferr'd the work of heaven ; with thought ſublime, 

Ard high ſonorous worde, thou ſweetly ſing'ſt 

To thy immortal lyre. Amaz'd, we vie _ 

The towering height ſtupendous, while thou ſoar'ſt 

Above the reach of vulgar eyes or thought, 

Hymning th? Eternal Father; as of old 

When firſt th' Almighty from the dark abyſs 


* A name aſſumed by my Rivals | 
8 3 3 
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Of everlaſting night and ſilence call'd 
The ſhining worlds with one creating word, 
And rais'd from nothing all the heavenly hoſts, 
And with external glories ſill'd the void, 
Harmonious Seraphs tun'd their golden harps, 
And with their chearful Hallelujahs bleſs'd 
The bounteous author of their happineſs ; 
; From orb to orb th' alternate muke rang, 
H And from the cryſtal arches of the ſky 
| Reach'd our then glorious world, the native ſeat 
| Of the firſt happy pair, who join'd their ſongs 
h To the loud echo's of th' angelic choirs, 
And fill'd with bliſsful hymns, terreſtrial heaven, 
The paradiſe of God where all delights 
| | Abounded, and the pure ambroſial air, 
Fann'd by mild zephyrs, breath'd eternal ſweets, 
| Forbidding death and ſorrow, and beſtow'd 
| Freſh heavenly bloom, and gay immortal youth, 
| Not ſo, alas! the vile apoſtate race, 


Who in mad joys their brutal hours employ'd, 

Aſſaulting with their impious blaſphemies 

The Power ſupreme that gave them life and breath; 

Incarnate fiends ! outrageous they defy'd 

Th' Eternal's thunder, and almighty wrath 

Fearleſs provok'd, which all the other devils 

Would dread to meet ; remembering well the day 

# When, driven from pure immortal ſeats above, 

| A fiefy tempeſt hurl'd them down the ſkies, 
And hung upon the rear, urging their fall 

Io the dark, deep, unfathomable gulf, 


Where 


hs 


"here 


VERSES To MR. WATTS. 
Where bound on ſulphurous lakes to glowing rocks 
With adamantine chains, they wail their woes, 
And know Jehoval great as well as good; 
And fix'd for ever by eternal fate, 
With horror find his arm ommpotent. 

Prodigious madneſs ! that the ſacred Muſe, 
Fir taught in heaven to mount immortal heights, 
And trace the boundleſs glories of the ſky, 
ould now to every idol baſely bow, 

And curſe the deity ſhe once ador'd, 

freaing trophies to each ſordid vice, 

And celebrating the infernal praiſe 

0fhaughty Lucifer, the deſperate foe 

Of God and man, and winning every hour 
New votaries to hell, while all the fiends 
Hear theſe accurſed lays, and, thus outdone, 
Raging they try to match the human race, 


Redoubling all their helliſh blaſphemies, : 


And with loud curſes rend the gloomy vault. 
Ungrateful mortals ! ah ! too late you'll find 

What”tis to banter heaven, and laugh at hell; 

To dreſs-up vice in falſe delufive charms, 

And with gay colours paint her hideous face, 

Leading beſotted ſouls through flowery paths, 

In gaudy dreams, and vain fantaſtic joys, i 


To diſmal ſcenes of everlaſting woe 


Wien the great Judge ſhall rear his awful throne, | 


Ard raging flames ſurround the trembling globe, 
While the loud thunders roar from-pole to pole, 
nd the laſt trump awakes the lleeping dead ; 


9 


And 
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And guilty ſouls to ghaſtly bodies driven, The 
Within thoſe dire eternal priſons ſhut, Tha 
Expect their ſad inexorable doom. And 
Say now, ye men of wit ! what turn of thought Let 
Will pleaſe you then! Alas, how dull and poor, 0 
Ev'n to yourſelves, will your lewd flights appear Let 


How will you envy then the happy fate 
Of idiots ! and perhaps in vain you'll wiſh, 
| You'd been as very fools as once you Rooght 
Others, for the ſublimeſt wiſdom ſcorn'd ; 
When pointed lightnings from the wrathful Judge 
© Shall ſinge your blighted laurels, and the men 
Who thought they flew ſo high, ſhall fall ſo low. 
No more, my Muſe, of that tremendous thought ; 
Reſume thy more delightful theme, and ſing 
Th' immortal man, that with immortal verſe 
Rivals the hymns of angels, and like them 
Deſpiſes mortal criticks' idle rule: 
While the celeſtial lame that warms thy ſoul 
| Inſpires us, and with holy tranſports moves 
Our labouring minds, and nobler ſcenes preſents 
'Than all the Pagan Poets ever ſung, 
Homer, or Virgil; and far ſweeter notes 
Than Horace ever taught his ſounding lyre, 
And purer far, though Martial's ſelf might ſeem 
A modeft Poet in our Chriſtian days, 
May thoſe forgotten and negleRed lie, 
No more let men be fond of fabulous Gods, 
Nor Heathen wit debauch one Chriſtian line, 
While with the coarſe and daubing paint we hide 
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The ſhining beauties of eternal truth, 

That in her native dreſs appears moſt bright, 

And charms the eyes of angels. — Oh! like thee 

[et every nobler genius tune His voice 

To ſubjects worthy of their towering thoughts. 

Let Heaven and Anna then your tune ful art 

Improve, and conſecrate your deathleſs lays 

To him who reigns above, and ver who rules below. 


April 17, $700 
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JOSEPH STANDEN, 


To Mr, WATTS, | on > his Divixe Poems. 
8 U. Y, human ſeraph, whenes that charming force, 
That flame! that ſoul ! which animates each line; 
And how it runs with ſuch a graceful eaſe, 
Loaded with ponderous ſenſe ! Say, did not He, 
The lovely Jeſus, who commands thy breaſt, 
Infpire thee with himſelf 2 With Jeſus dwells, 
Knit in myſterious bands, the Paraclete, 
The breath of God, the everlaſting ſource 
0f love : And what is love, in ſouls like thine, 
But air, and incenſe to the poet's fire ? 
Should an expiring ſaint, whoſe ſwimming eyes 
Mingle the images of things about him, 
But bear the leaſt exalted of thy ſtrains, 
How grgedily he'd drink the muſic in, 
Thinking his heavenly convoy waited near! 
v0 great a lirels of powerful harmony, 
O04 Nature 


Fir'd with the growing glories of thy fame, 
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Nature unable longer to ſuſtain, 
Would fink oppreſs'd with joy to endleſs reſt, 


Lt none henceforth of Providence complain, 
As if the world of ſpirits lay unknown, 
Fenc'd round with black impenetrable night ; 
What though no ſhining angel darts from thence 
With leave to publiſh things conceal'd from ſenſe, 
In language bright as theirs, we are here told, 
When life its narrow round of years hath roll'd, 
What *tis employs the bleſs'd, what makes their 
Songs ſuch as Watts's are, and love like his, 


| But then, dear Sir, be cautious how you uſe, 

To tranſports ſo intenſely rais'd your Muſe, 

Leſt, whilſt th' ecſtatic impulſe you obey, 

The ſoul leap out, and drop the duller clay. 
Sept: 4: 1706, 

ff 5 HENRY GROVE, 


To Dr. War rs, on the fifth Edition of his 
Horz Lykzicz. 
OVEREIGN of ſacred yerſe ; accept the lays 
Of a young bard that dares attempt thy praiſe, 
A Muſe, the meaneſt of the vocal throng, 
New to the bays, nor equal to the ſong. 


Joins all her powers to celebrate thy name. 


No vulgar themes thy pious Muſe engages 
No ſcenes of luſt pollute thy ſacred page. 


You 


FE, 
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You in majeſtic numbers mount the ſkies, 

And meet deſcending angels as you riſe, 

Whoſe juſt applauſes charm the crouded groves, 

4nd Addiſon thy tuneful ſong approves, . 
«ft harmony and manly vigour joinn + 
Jo form the beauties of each ſprightly line, 
For every grace of every Muſe is thine. 

Milton, immortal bard, divinely bright, 

Conducts his favourite to the realms of light; 

Where Raphael's lyre charms the celeſtial throng, 
Delighted cherubs liſtening to the ſong : 

From bliſs to bliſs the happy beings rove, 

And taſte the ſweets of muſic and. of love. 

Bit when the ſofter ſcenes of life you paint, 

And join the beauteous virgin to the ſaint, 

When you deſcribe how few the happy pairs, 

Whoſe hearts united ſoften all their cares, 

We ſee to whom the ſweeteſt joys belong, 

And Myra's beauties conſecrate your ſong. 

Fan the unnumber'd graces I would tell, 

And on the pleaſing theme for ever dwell ; 

But the Mute faints, unequal to the flight, 

And hears thy ſtrains with wonder and deli ght. 

When tombs of princes ſhall in ruins lie, 

And all but Heaven- born piety ſhall die, 

When the laſt trumpet wakes the ſilent dead, 

And each laſcivioys poet hides his head, 

With thee ſhall thy divine Urania riſe, 


 Crown'd with freſh laurels, to thy native ſkies : 


Great 
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Great How and Gouge ſhall hail thee on thy way, 
And welcome thee to the bright realms of day, 
Adapt thy tunefal notes to heavenly firings, bf 
And join the Lyric Ode while ſome fair feraph ſings, 


Sic ſpirat, ſic optat, 
Tui amantiſſimus 


' BRITANNICUS, 


PRE. 


„ 


T has been a long complaint of the virtuous and re- 
L fined world, that poeſy, whoſe original is divine, 
hould be enſlaved to vice and profaneneſs ; that an art, 


nſpired from heaven, ſhould have fo far loſt the me- 


nory of its birth-place, as to be engaged in the intereſts 
of hell. How unhappily is it perverted from its moſt 
glorious deſign ! How baſely has it been driven away 
fom its proper ſtation in the temple of God, and 
abuſed to much diſhonour ! The iniquity of men has 
conſtrained it to ſerve their vileſt purpoſes, while the 
ſons of piety mourn the ſacrilege and the ſhame. 
The eldeſt ſong, which hiſtory has brought down to 
dur ears, was a noble act of worſhip paid to the God 
of Iſrael, when his right hand became glorious in 
* power 3 when thy right hand, O Lord, daſhed in 
* pieces the enemy : the chariots of Pharoah and his 


* hoſts were caſt into the red ſea, Thou didſt blow ) 


* with thy wind, the deep covered them, and they ſank 


* az lead in the mighty waters.” Exod. xv. This art 


was maintained facred through the following ages of 
the church, and employed by kings and prophets, by 
David, Solomon, and Iſaiah, in deſcribing the nature 
and the glories of God, and in conveying grace or ven- 
geance to the hearts of men. By this method they 
brought ſo much of heaven down to this lower world, 

as 
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bore them away far into a brighter region, and gaye | 


Heſiod addreſſes them! is this: 


And he purſues the ſubject in ten pious lines, which [ 
could not bear to tranſcribe, if the aſpect and found of 
ſo much Greek were not terrifying to a nice reader. 


firſt rank, in this our age of national Chriſtians, have, 


tiles. They have not only diſrobed religion of all the 
_ ornaments of verſe, but have employed their pens in 


file her honours. They have expoſed her moſt ſacred 


1 mankind. The vices have deen painted like ſo many | 


as the darkneſs of that diſpenſation would admit: And 
now and then a divine and poetic rapture lifted their | 
ſouls far above the level of that economy of ſhadous, 


them a glimpſe of evangelic day. The life of angel 
was harmoniouſly breathed into the children of Adam, 
and their minds raiſed near to heaven in melody and 
devotion at once. | 
In the younger days of heathenifi the Muſes were | 
devoted to the fame ſervice : the language! in which old 


Maca. Iliscònd⸗ „ G.9690,08 νẽ’t . c 
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ce Pjerian Muſes, fam'd for heavenly lays, 
" Deſcend, and fiag the God your Father s praiſe,” 


But ſome of the latter Poets of the Pagan world have 
debaſed this divine gift; and many of the writers of the | 


to their eternal ſhame, ſurpaſſed the vileſt of the Gen- | 


1mpious miſchief, to deform her native beauty and de- 


character to drollery, and dreſſed her up in a moſt vile 
and ridiculous diſguiſe, for the ſcorn of the ruder herd 


bags 


And 
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l the charms of wit have been added to de- 
Mucherys and the temptation heightened where nature 
reeds the ſtrongeſt reſtraints. With ſweetneſs of ſound, 
ind delicacy of expreſſion, they have given a reliſh to 
lalphemies of the harſheſt kind; and when they rant 
it their Maker in ſonorous N they my them- 
ſelyes to have acted the hero well. 

Thus almoſt in vain have the tl and bs 1 
cried Reformation; while the ſtage and licentious poems 
have waged open war with the pious deſign of church 
1nd fate. The preſs has ſpread the poiſon far, and 
ſattered wide the mortal infection: Unthinking youth 
have been inticed to ſin beyond the vicious propenſities 
of nature, plunged early into. diſeaſes and death, and 
funk down to damnation in multitudes, - Was it for 
lis that poeſy was endued with all thoſe allurements 
that lead the mind away in a pleaſing captivity? Was it 


| for this, ſhe was furmſhed with ſo many intellectual 


charms, that ſhe might ſeduce the heart from God, the 
orginal beauty, and the moſt lovely of Beings ? Can 1 
ever be perſuaded, that thoſe ſweet and reſiſtleſs forces 
of metaphor, wit, ſound, and number, were given with 
tis deſign, that they ſhould be all ranged under the 
banner of the great malicious ſpirit, to invade the rights 
of heaven, and to bring ſwift and everlaſting deſtruction 
upon men? How will theſe allies of the nether world, 
the lend and proſane verſiſiers, ſtand aghaſt before the 
great Judge, when the blood of many ſouls, whom they 
never ſaw, ſhall be laid to the charge of their writings, 
ad be dreadfully required at their hands? The Reve- 
rend 
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rend Mr. Collier has ſet this awful ſcene before them in 


juſt and flaming colours. If the application were na tt 
too rude and uncivil, that noble ſtanza of my Lord bey 
Roſcommon, on Pfalm exlviii. might be addreſſed tj ct th 
—__ TT, = Ft 


Ve dragons whoſe contagious breath 
ce Peoples the dark retreats of death, 
“Change your dire hiſſings into heavenly ſongs, 
« And praiſe your Maker with your forked tongues,” | 


This profanation and debaſement of ſo divine an art; 
has tempted ſome weaker Chriſtians to imagine that 
poetry and vice are naturally akin ; or at leaft, that 
verfe is fit only to recommend trifles, and entertain our 
| looſer hours, but it is too light and trivial a method to f 
treat any thing that is ſerious and ſacred. They ſub. WM of ] 
mit, indeed, to uſe it in divine pſalmody, but they love WM tr: 
the drieft tranſlation of the pſalm beſt. They will ven- t 
ture to ſing a dull hymn or two at church, in tunes WM © 
of equal dulneſs; but ſtill they perſuade themſelves, “ 
and their children, that the beauties of poeſy are vain ＋ 
and dangerous. All that ariſes a degree above Mr. Wl ©! 
Sternhold is too airy for worſhip, and hardly eſcapes WI be 
the ſentence of © unclean and abominable.” It 1s # 
ſtrange, that perſons that have the Bible in their hands, Wl © 
ſhould be led away by thoughtleſs prejudices to ſo wild 4 
and raſh an opiqion. Let me intreat them not to in- 
dulge this ſour, this cenſorious humour too far, leſt the j 
ſacred writers fall under the laſh of their unlimited and WW © 
unguarded reproaches. Let me intreat them to look 
| anto ! 
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"o their Bibles, and remember the ſtyle and way of 
qriting that is uſed by the ancient prophets. Have 
key forgot, of were they never told, that many parts 
of te Old Teſtament are Hebrew verſe ? and the fi- 
gur are ſtronger, and the metaphors bolder, and the 
images more ſurpriſing and ſtrange, than ever J read in 
ay profane writer. When Deborah ſings her praiſes 
the God of Iſrael, while he marched from the field 
of Edom, the ſets the earth a-trembling, the heavens 
«drop, and the mountains diflolve from before the 5 
„Lord. They fought from heaven, the ſtars in their 
« courſes fought againſt Siſera: When the river of 
« Kiſhon ſwept them away, that ancient river, the 
« ver Kiſhon. O my ſoul, thou haſt trodden down 
 frength.” Judg. v. &c. When Eliphaz, in the book 
of job, ſpeaks his ſenſe of the holineſs of God, he in- 
troduces a machine in a viſion : Fear came upon me, 
« trembling on all my bones; the hair of my fleſh ſtood 
«wp; a ſpirit paſſed by and Rood ſtill, but its form 
« was undiſcernible; an image before mine eyes; and 
© flence ; Then J heard a voice, ſaying, Shall mortal 
„man be more juſt than God ?“ &c. Job iv. When 
he deſcribes the ſafety of the righteous, he hides him 
* from the ſcourge of the tongue, he makes him laugh at 
" deſtruRtion and famine, he brings the ſtones of the field 
into league with him, and makes the brute animals 
enter into a covenant of peace.” Job v. 21, &c. When 
Job ſpeaks of the grave, how melancholy is the gloom 
that he ſpreads over it! © It is a region to which I muſt 
* ſhortly go, and whence I ſhall net return; it is a 
| | - | e land 
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land of darkneſs, it is darkneſs itſelf, the land of thel 
* ſhadow of death; all confuſion and. diſorder, aud 
cc where the light is as darkneſs. This is my houſe, . thei 


1 fob! 
and Wi «© thai 


< there have I made my bed: I have ſaid to corrup- 


Bs 15 the 
6 tion, Thou art my father; and to the worm, Thou 


un 

art my mother and my ſiſter: As for my hope, who. 4 
( ſhall ſee it? J and my hope go down together to the e 
« bars of the pit.” Job x. 21, and xvii. 13. When he. he 
humbles himſelf in complainings before the almighti. . 901 
neſs of God, what contemptible and feeble images . oro 
doth he uſe ! «© Wilt thou break a leaf driven to and WM! nut 
« fro? Wilt thou purſue the dry ſtubble ? I conſume be. 

* away like a rotten thing, a garment eaten by the s, 
*© moth.” Job xiü. 25, &c. Thou lifteſt me up to the Wo 

« wind, thou cauſeſt me to ride upon it, and diſſolveſt WM kia 

« my ſubſtance.” Job xxiii. 22. Can any man invent Wii 
more deſpicable ideas, to repreſent the ſcoundrel herd Wie: 
and refuſe of mankind, than thoſe which Job uſes ? bo 
chap. xxx. and thereby he aggravates his own ſorrows N 
and reproaches to amazement : ** They that are younger WM fer: 
than I have me in deriſion, whoſe fathers I would Wd 
have diſdained to have ſet with the dogs of my flock: ig 
« for want and famine they were ſolitary ; fleeing into WM cy 

e the wilderneſs deſolate and waſte : They cut up mal- WM: 
los by the buſhes, and juniper-roots for their meat: WI vg 
They were driven forth from among men, (they WG 

« cried after them as after a thief) to dwell in the cis . 

« of the valleys, in the caves of the earth, and in rocks: WW ii 
„Among the buſhes they brayed, under the nettles . 
© they were gathered together; they were children of WI! 


(6 fools, 
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the WY bels, yea, children of baſe men; they were viler 
ud ban the earth: And now J am their ſong, yea, I am 
ie WW «cir by-word,”-&c. How mournful and dejected 
ap- de language of his own ſorrows ! „ Terrors are 


neu « turned upon him, they purſue his ſoul as the wind, 
ho nd his welfare paſſes away as a cloud; his bones 
the are pierced within him, and his ſoul is poured out: 


« hz goes Mourning without the ſun, a brother to dra- - 
6 gons, and a companion to owls ; while his harp n 
u organ are turned into the voice of them that weep 

[nul tranſcribe one half of this holy bock, if I would 
be the grandeur, the variety, and the juſtneſs of his 
las, or the pomp and beauty of his expreſſion; I muit 


the WW ory out a good part of the writings of David and 
veit WM lan, if I would repreſent the poetical excellencies of 


tir thoughts and ſtyle: nor is the language of the 
ler prophets, eſpecially in iome os much in- 


ſes? WM feror to theſe. 

ows Wl Now, White they paint human nature in its various: 
ger WM firms and circumſtances, if their deſigning be fo juſt 
ould d roble, their diſpoſition fo artful, and their colour- 


ng" {0 bright, beyond the moſt famed human writers, 
low much more muſt their deſcriptions of God and 
hexen exceed all that is poſſible to be {aid by a meaner 
meu? When they ſpeak of the dweuing-piace of: 
bid, © He inhabits eternity, and fits upon the throne 
"of his holineſs, in the midſt of light inacceſiible.” 
When his holineſs is mentioned, © 'The heavens are not 
clean in his ſight, he charges his angels with folly : 


You LV. P | « ſtars 


„He looks to the moon, and it thineth not, and the 
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e ſtars are not pure before his eyes: He is a jealo 
God, anda conſuming fire.” If we ſpeak of ſtrength, 
_ «© Behold, he is ſtrong : He removes the mountains, 
* and they know it not: He overturns them in his an. 
e ger: He ſhakes the earth from her place, and her pil. 
lars tremble : He makes a path through the mighty 
« waters, he diſcovers the foundations of the world: 
«© The pillars of heaven are aſtoniſhed at his reproof" 
And after all, Theſe are but a portion of his ways; 
«© The thunder of his power who can underſtand ?” Hig 
ſovereignty, his knowledge, and his wiſdom, are re 
vealed to us in language vaſtly ſuperior to all the poe 
tical accounts of heathen divinity. ** Let the pot 
« ſherds ſtrive with the potſherds of the earth; by 
4 ſhall the clay ſay to him that faſhioneth- it, Wh 
ec makeſt thou? He bids the heavens drop down fron 
cc above, and let the ſkies pour down righteouſneſ 
« He commands the ſun, and it riſeth not, and! 
te ſealeth up the ſtars, It is he that ſaith to the deep 
© be dry, and he drieth up the rivers. Woe to then 
c that ſeek deep to hide their counſel from the Lord 
4c nis eyes are upon all their ways, he underſtands the 
** thoughts atar off. Hell is naked before him, and de 
4 ſtruction hath no covering. He calls out all the ft 
« by their names, he fruſtrateth the tokens of the han 
% and makes the diviners mad: He turns wiſe mt 
* backward, and their knowledge becomes foofi. 
His tranſcendent eminence above all things is mdl 
nobly repreſented, when he“ fits upon the carcle 
« the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grab 
Wt „ *« hoppers 
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i hoppers : All nations before him are as the drop 
«of 2 bucket, and as the ſmall duſt of the balance: 
« He takes up the iſles as a very little thing; Lebanon, 
«ith all her beaſts, is not ſufficient for a ſacrifice to 
« this God, nor are all her trees ſufficient for the burn- 
«ing, This God, before whom the whole creation is 
« zz nothing, yea, leſs than nothing, and vanity. To 
« which of all the heathen Gods then will ye compare 
«me, faith the Lord, and what ſhall I be likened to?“ 
Lind to which of all the heathen Poets ſhall we liken 
compare this glorious orator, the ſacred deſeriber of 
the godhead ? The orators of all nations are as nothing 
fore him, and their words are vanity and emptineſs. 
et us turn our eyes now to ſome of the holy writings, 
ere God is creating the world: How meanly do the 
aof the Gentiles talk and trifle upon this ſubject, 


hen brought into compariſon with Moſes, whom Lon. 


nus himſelf, a Gentile critic, cites as a maſter cf 
le ſublime ſtyle, when he choſe to uſe it; And the 
Lord faid, Let there be light, and there was light; 
Let there be clouds and ſeas, ſun and ſtars, plants 
and animals, and behold they are:?“ He command- 
l, and they appear and obey: By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made, and all the hoſt of 
them by the breath of his mouth: This is working 
e a God, with infinite eaſe and omnipotence. His 
anders of providence for the terror and ruin of his 
Irerfaries, and for the ſuccour of his ſaints, is ſet be- 
Ire our eyes in the ſcripture with equal magnificence, 
d as becomes divinity. When * he ariſes out of his 
„ „ place, 
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* place, the earth trembles, the foundations of the hit q 


© preſence.” If Virgil, Homer, or Pindar, were 0 


uſe thunder and lightnings too, and clouds and fire, to 
forma chariot and horſes for the battle, or the triumph; 


the wind; and Habbakuk ſends © the peſtilence before 
„ him.” Homer keeps a mighty ſtir with his Na pνννι 


or thunders on high. But a divine Poet makes the 


— 


* are ſhaken becauſe he is wroth: There goes a ſmoke 
cup out of his noſtrils, and fire out of his mouth devour. 
s eth, coals are kindled by it. He bows the heavens, 
e and comes down, and darkneſs is under his feet. 
“The mountains melt like wax, and flow down at his! 


prepare an equipage for a deſcending God, they might. 


but there is none of them provides him a flight of Che- 
rubs inſtead of horſes, or ſeats him in © chariots of fal- 
« vation.” David beholds him riding “ upon the bea. 
s ven of heavens, Þby,his name Jan : He was mounted 
upon a cherub, and did fly; he flew on the wings off 


ex Zabs, and Heſiod with his Zeug vip. Jup! 
ter, that raiſes up the clouds, and that makes a noiſe 


c clouds but the duſt of his feet; and when the High \ 
eſt gives his voice in the heavens, “ Hail-ſtones au tri 
« coals of fire follow.” A divine Poet diſcovers th het 
channels of the waters, and lays open the foundation ly 
of nature; © at thy rebuke, O Lord, at the blaſt 0 ; 
ce the breath of thy noſtrils.” When the Holy On 
alighted upon Mount Sinai, ** his glory covered u 
« heavens: He ſtood and meaſured the earth: He be | 
« held and drove aſunder the nations, and the erera due 


| & ing mountains were ſcattered: The * il 


AS 
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ed bow ; his ways are everlaſting.” Then the pro- 
oke ghet © ſaw the tents of Cuſhan in affliction, and the 
ur. WJ « cortains of the land of Midian did tremble.” Hab. 
ns, z. Nor did the bleſſed ſpirit which animated theſe 
cet, WT zriters forbid them the uſe of viſions, dreams, the open- 
his ug of ſcenes dreadful and delightful, and the introduc- 
> to jon of machines upon great occaſions: the divine li- 
ihe! cence in this reſpect is admirable and ſurpriſing, and 
„to tic images are often too bold and dangerous for an un- 
h; inpiced writer to imitate. Mr. Dennis has made a no- 
Che dle eſſay to diſcover how much ſuperior is inſpired poeſy 
fal. fo the brighteſt and beſt deſcriptions of a mortal pen. 
hea Perhaps, if his propoſal of Criticiſm had been enconra- 
ted ged and purſued, the nation might have learnt more va- 
go ve for the word of God, and the wits of the age 
efore night have been ſecured from the danger of Deiſm ; 
My: wile they maſt have been forced to confeſs at leaſt the 
Jp: divinity of all the poetical books of Scripture, when 
noile i they ſee a genius running through them more than hu- 
8 the —_- | | | 

dig Who is there now will dare to aſſert, that the doc- 
s a trines of our holy faith will not indulge or endure a de- 
rs th bghtful dreſs ? Shall the French poet * affright us, by 
ation (21ing, EC 


aft 0 7 ies 
/ On De la foy d'un Chretien les myſteres terribles, 


4*th * D'Ornemens egayen ne ſont point ſuſceptibles?“ 


le be But the French critic +, in his reflections upon Elo- 
erlag quence, tells us, That the majeſty of our religion, 


* * Boileau. 75 + Rapin. : 


. muſt be uſed, and are beſt borrowed from Scripture 
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« the holineſs of its laws, the purity of its morils, x | 
* heighth of its myſteries, and the i Importance of even 
ſubject that belongs to it, requires a grandeur, a ng 
* bleneſs, a majeſty, and elevation of ſtyle, ſuited to th 
* theme: ſparkling images and magnificent expreſlionf 


© [et the preacher, that aims at eloquence, read the Pro 
* phets inceſſantly, for their writings are an abunda 
* ſource of all the riches and ornaments of ſpeech. 
And, in my opinion, this is far better counſel than Hol 
race gives us, when he ſays, | 
0 — Vos exemplaria Græca 
cc Nocturna verſate manu, verſate diurna,” 
As, in the conduct of my ſtudies with regard to din 
nity, I have reaſon to repent of nothing more than tha 
J have not peruſed the Bible with more frequency; f 
if I were to ſet up for a poet, with a deſign to exceedall 
the modern writers, I would follow the advice of Rapin 
and read the Prophets night and day. I am ſure, th 
compoſures of the following book would have beg 
filled with much greater ſenſe, and appeared with mul 
more agreeable ornaments, had I derived a larger por 
tion from the Holy Scriptures. 
Beſides, we may fetch a further anſwer to Monſie 
Boileau's objection, from other poets of his own country 
What a noble uſe have Racine and Corneille made 0 
Chriſtian ſubjects, in ſome of their beſt tragedies J 
What a variety of divine ſcenes are diſplayed, and piou 
paſſions awakened, in thoſe poems ! The martyrdom 0 
Polyeucte, how doth it reign over our love and pity, ang 
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i the ame time animate our zeal and devotion ! May I 
er be permitted the liberty to return my thanks to 
at fair and 1 ingenious hand“ that directed me to ſuch 
qzrtainments in a foreign language, which 1 had long 
hed for, and ſought in vain in our own. Yet I muſt 
nfeſs, that the Davideis, and the two Arthurs, have 
b far anſwered Boileau's objection, in Engliſh, as 
jat the obſtacles of attempting Chriſtian poeſy are bro- 
len down, and the vain pretence of its being impracti- 
| able, is experimentally. confuted +, 
t is true indeed, the Chriſtian myſteries have not 
ich need of gay trappings as beautified, or rather com- 
wed, the Heathen ſuperſtition. But this fill makes 
for the greater eaſe and ſurer ſucceſs of the poet. The 
vonders of our religion, in a plain narration and a ſim- 
fledrels, have a native grandeur, a dignity, and a beau- 
y in them, though they do not utterly diſdain all me- 
thods of ornament. The book of the Revelations 
kems to be a prophecy in the form of an opera, or a 
dramatic poem, where divine art illuſtrates the ſubject 
mh many charming glories ; but ſtill it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that the naked themes of Chriſtianity have 
bmething brighter and bolder in them, ſomething more 


# Philomela. 


I Sir Richard Blackmore, in his admirable preface to his laſt 
poem, entitled Alfred, has more copiouſly refuted all Boileau's argu- 
ments on this ſubject, and that with great juſtice and elegance, 
zam perſuaded that many perſsns who deſpiſe the poem 
would acknow'edge the juſt ſentiments of that preface. 
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ſurpriſing and celeſtial, than all the adventures of 900 


q har: 
and heroes, all the dazzling 1 images of falſe luſtre tha L re 
form and garniſh-a heathen ſong : here the very argu bi. 


ment would give wonderful aids to the Muſe, ang th If t 
1 heavenly theme would ſo relieve a dull hour, and a lan 


guiſhing genius, that when the Muſe nods, the ſenſe ener 
would burn and ſparkle upon the "_ and keep the at 
him feclingly awake. | ea 

With how much leſs toil and expence might a Dyer 


den, an Otway, a Congreve, or a Dennis, furniſh out ai th: 
Chriſtian poem, than a modern play ! There is noth no! 
among all the ancient fables, or later romances, tha fice 
have two ſuch extremes united in them, as the eternal ot r: 
God becoming an infant of days; ; the poſteſſor of the tus 
palace of Heaven laid to fleep in a manger; the holy Mi endi 
Jeſus, who knew no fin, bearing the ſins of men in his WM der 
body on the tree; agonies of ſorrow loading the ſoul of Mi ©: 
him who was God over all, bleſſed for ever; and the Gu 
ſovereign of life ſtretching his arms on a croſs, bleeding WW vit 
and expiring : The Heaven and the Hell in our divinity WM bn 
are infinitely more delightful and dreadful than the Wi ©: 
childiſh figments of a dog with three heads, the buckets e 
of the Belides, the Furies with ſnaky hairs, or all the WW the 


flowery tories of Elyſlum. And if we ſurvey the one 1 
as themes div inely true, and the other as a medley of be 
foo'erics which we can never believe; the advantage for tl 
touching the ſprings of paſiion will fall infinitely on the WW 
fide of the Chriſtian poet; our wonder and our love, 0 


our pity, delight, and ſorrow, with the long train of 
hopes and fears, mult needs be under the command of 
1 
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u harmonious pen, whoſe every line makes a part of 
the reader's farth, and is the very life or death of his 
foul. 

If the nfling and incredible tales chat farniſh out a 
ragedy, are ſo armed by wit and fancy, as to become 
qrereign of the rational powers, to triumph over all 
the afections, and manage our ſmiles and our tears at 
pleaſure ; how wondrous a conqueſt might be obtained | 
wer 4 wild world, and reduce it, at leaſt, to ſobriety, 
if the ſame happy talent were employed in dreſſing the 
fenes of religion in their proper figures of majeſty, 
freetneſs, and terror! The wonders of creating power, 
of redeeming love, and renewing grace, ought not to be 


tas impiouſly neglected by thoſe whom Heaven has 


endued with a gift ſo proper to adorn and cultivate 
tiem; an art whoſe ſweet inſinuations might almoſt 
conrey piety in reſiſting nature, and melt the hardeſt 
buls to the love of virtue. The affairs of this life, 
vith their reference to a life to come, would ſhine 
bricht in a dramatic deſcription ; nor is there any need 
or any reaſon why we ſhould always borrow the plan 


or hiſtory from the ancient Jews, or primitive martyrs ; 


though ſeveral of theſe would furniſh out noble mate- 
nals for this ſort of pocſy: but modern ſcenes would 
be better under ſtood by moſt readers, and the applica- 
tion would be much more caſy. The anguiſh of in- 


ward guilt, the ſecret ſtings aud racks and ſcourges of 


corſc ence; tue ſweet retiriug hours, and ſeraphical joys 
ot devotion; the victory of a rcſolved ſoul over a thou- 


fand temprat ions; the Lamitable love and paſſion of 3 


Nayin 
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dying God; the awful glories of the laſt tribunal: ; thel 
grand decifive ſentence, from which there is no appeal; 
and the conſequent tranſports or horrors of the tua 
eternal worlds ; theſe things may be variouſly diſpoſed, 
and form many poems. How might ſuch performances, 
under a divine bleſſing, call back the dying piety of the 
nation to life and beauty? This would make religion 

appear like itſelf, and confound the blaſphemies of x 
profligate world, ignorant of pious pleaſures. 
But we have reaſon to fear, that the tuneful men 6 
our day have not raiſed their ambition to ſo divine 2 
pitch; I ſhould rejoice to ſee more of this celeſtial fre 
kindling within them; for the flaſhes that break out in 
ſome preſent and paſt writings betray an infernal 

ſource. This the incomparable Mr. Cowley, in the lat. 
ter end of his preface, and the ingenious Sir Richard 


Blackmore, in the beginning of his, have ſo patheticaly che 
deſcribed and lamented, that I rather refer the reader to my 
mourn with them, than detain and tire him here. Theſe ter 
gentlemen, in their large and laboured works of poeſy, Wl tra 
have given the world happy examples of what they wih er 
and encourage in proſe 3 ; the one in a rich variety o reg 
thought and fancy, the other in all the ſtuning colours | 
of -rofule and florid diction. cel 
If ſhorter ſonnets were compoſed on ſublime ſubject, I en 
ſuch as the Pſalms of David, and the holy tranſpons 
interſperſed in the other ſacred writings, or ſuch as tb n. 
moral odes of Horace, and the ancient Lyricks; I per- m. 
ſuade myſelf that the Chriſtian preacher would fad th 
abundant aid from the poet, in his deſign to diffuſe vr. . 


tie, 
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ne, and allure ſouls to God. If the heart were firſt 

plamed from Heaven, and the Muſe were not left 
zone to form the devotion, and purſue a cold ſcent, but 
ly called-in as an aſſiſtant to the worſhip, then the 
ng would end where the inſpiration ceaſes; the , hole 
ampoſure would be of a piece, all meridian light and 
neridian fervour; and the ſame pious flame would be 
ropagated, and kept glowing i in the heart of him that 
reads, Some of the ſhorter odes of the two poets now 
mentioned, and a few of the Rev. Mr. Norris's Eſſays 
in verſe, are convincing inſtances of the ſucceſs of this 
propolal, | 
It is my opinion alſo, that the free and 1 
numbers of Pindar, or the noble meaſures of Milton 
without rhyme, would beſt maintain the dignity of the 
theme, as well as give a looſe to the devout foul, nor 
check the raptures of her faith and love. Though, in 
ny feeble attempts of this kind, I have too often fet- 
tered my thoughts in the narrow metre of our Pfalm- 
tanſlators ; I have contracted and cramped the ſenſe, 
or rendered it obſcure and feeble, by the t too youey and 
repular returns of rhyme. 

If my friends expect any reaſon of the following 


cempoſures, and of the firſt or ſecond publication, 5 


entreat them to accept of this account. 

The title aſſures them that poeſy is not the 1 of 
ny life ; and if [ ſeized thoſe hours of leiſure, wherein 
my foul was in a more ſprightly frame, to entertain 
tem or myſelf with a divine or moral long, I hope 1 
fall find an eaſy pardon. 


In 
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In the Firſt Book are many odes which were written 
to aſſiſt the meditations and worſhip of vulgar Chris 
tians, and with a deſign to be publiſhed in the vclume 
of hymns, which have now paſſed a ſecond i impreſſion; 
but upon the review, I found ſome expreſſions that 
were not ſuited to the plaineſt capacity, and the meta, 
phors are too bold to pleaſe the weaker Chriſtian: there, 
fore I have allotted them a place here. 
Among the ſongs that are dedicated to Divine Love, 
I think 1 may be bold to aſſert, that I never compoſed 
one line of them with any other deſign than what they 
are applied to here; and I have endeavoured to ſecure 
them all from being perverted and debaſed to wanton 
paſſions, by ſeveral lines in them that can never be ap- 
pied to a meaner love. Are not the nobleſt inſtances 
of the grace of Chriſt repreſented under the figure of a 
conjugal ſtate, and deſcribed in one of the ſweeteſt ode 
and the ſofteſt paſtoral that ever was written ? I appeal 
to Solomon“, in his Song, and his father David, in 
Pſal. xlv. if David was the author: and I am well af. 
ſared, that I have never indulged an equal licence: it 
was dangerous to imitate the ſacred writers too nearly 
in ſo nice an affair. | 
The Poems ſacred to Virtoe. Kc. were formel 
when the frame and humour of my ſoul was juſt ſuitel 
to the ſubject of my verſe : the image of my heart i 
painted in them; and if they meet with a reader whok 
®* Solo:non's Song was much more in uſe among Preachers and 
prciters of divinity when theſe Poems were written un it is n0#, 
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PREFACE. 1 
til is akin to mine, perhaps they may agreeably enter- 
an him. The dulneſs of the fancy, and coarſeneſs of 
preſſion, will diſappear ; the ſameneſs of the humour 
wil create a pleaſure, and inſenſibly overcome and con- 
al the defects of the Muſe. Young gentlemen and 


iſ; of oratory and verſe, may be tempted to ſeek ſa- 


knd made to pleaſe them. While J have attempted to 
gratify innocent fancy in this reſpect, I have not for- 
gotten to allure the heart to virtue, and to raiſe it 
o 2 diſdain of brutal pleaſures. The frequent in- 
terpoſition of a devout thought may awaken the mind 
to a ſerious ſenſe of God, religion, and eternity. The 
ame duty that might be deſpiſed in a ſermon, when 
propoſed to their reaſon, may here, perhaps, ſeize the 
byer faculties with ſurpriſe, delight, and devotion at 
once; and thus, by degrees, draw the ſuperior powers 
of the mind to piety. Among the infinite numbers of 


clnation, Some are more caſily ſuſceptive of religion 
in a grave diſcourſe and ſedate reaſoning. Some are 
beſt frighted from fin and ruin by terror, threatening, 
and amazement ; their fear is the propereſt paſlion to 
which we can addreſs ourſelves, and begin the divine 
work ; others can feel no motive ſo powerful as that 
which applies itſelf to their ingenuity, and their poliſhed 


ves, whoſe genius and education have given them a 


«tion among the dangerous diverſions of the ſtage, 
ind impure ſonnets, if there be no proviſion of a ſafer 


mankind, there is not more difference in their outward _ 
ſhape and features, than in their temper and inward in- 


mayiation, Now 1 thought it lawful. to take hold of 
| 1 . any 
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any handle of the ſoul, to lead it away betimes fro 
vicious pleaſures ; and if 1 could but make up a compoſi 
tion of virtue and delight, ſuited to the taſte of well-bred 
youth, and a refined education, I had ſome hope 
allure and raiſe them thereby above the vile temptation 
of degenerate nature, and cuſtom that is yet more ded 
generate. When I have felt a ſlight inclination to fatirelil nl t 
or burleſque, I thought it proper to ſuppreſs it. The 
grinning and the growling Muſe are not hard to be ob. 
tained ; but I would diſdain their aſſiſtance, where af 
manly invitation to virtue, and a friendly ſmile, may be 
ſucceſsfully employed. Could I perſuade any man by 
a kinder method, I ſhould never think it proper to ſcold 
or laugh at him. 


Perhaps there are ſome moroſe readers, that tand ne 
ready to condemn every line that is written upon the 1 
theme of Love; but have we not the cares and the fe. Wi it: 


licities of that ſort of ſocial life repreſented to us in the 
facred writings ? Some expreſſions are there uſed with a} 
deſign to give a mortifying influence to our ſofteſt af. 
fections; others again brighten the character of that 
ſtate, and allure virtuous ſouls to purſue the divine ad- 
vantage of it, the mutual aſſiſtance in the way to falya- 
tion. Are not the cxxviith and cxxviuth Pſalms in- 
dited on this very ſubject ? Shall it be lawful for the 
| preſs and the pulpit to treat of it with a becoming ſo . 

lemnity in proſe, and muſt the mention of the ſame } 
thing in poeſy be pronounced for ever unlawful ? Is it 
utterly unworthy of a ſerious character to write on this | 


argument, becauſe it has been unhappily polluted by 
ſome 
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me ſcurrilous pens ? Why may I not be permitted to 
hriate a common and a growing miſchief, while a 
touſand vile poems of the amorous kind ſwarm 
Jroad, and give a vicious taint to the unwary reader ? 
[yould tell the world that I have endeavoured to reco- 
fer this argument out of the hands of impure writers, 
nd to make it appear, that virtue and love are not ſuch 
tangers as they are repreſented. The bliſsful inti- 
ey of ſouls in that ſtate will afford ſufficient furni- 
ure for the graveſt entertainment in verſe; ſo that it 
ed not be everlaſtingly dreſſed- up in ridicule, nor aſ- 
med only to furniſh out the lewd ſonnets of the times. 
lay ſome happier genius promote the ſame ſervice that 
[propoſed, and by ſuperior ſenſe, and ſweeter ſound, 
render what I have written contemptible and uſeleſs. 
The imitations of that nobleſt Latin poet of modern 
wes, Caſimire Sarbiewſki, of Poland, would need no 
excuſe, did they but ariſe to the beauty of the original. 
[ have often taken the freedom to add ten or twenty 
Ines, or to leave out as many, that I might ſuit my 
lng more to my own deſign, or becauſe I ſaw it impoſ- 
ible to preſent the force, the fineneſs, and the fire of his 
eprefion in our language. There are a few copies 
wherein I have borrowed ſome hints from the fame au- 
hor, without the mention of his name in the title. 


Methinks I can allow ſo ſuperior a genius now a 
then to be laviſh in his imagination, and to indulge, 


be riches and glory of his verſe make atonement in 
e abun- 


one excurſions beyond the limits of ſedate judgment: 


are addreſſed to God himſelf. 
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abundance. I wiſh ſome Engliſh pen would ; imp = 
more of his treaſures, and bleſs our nation. 

The inſcriptions to particular friends are warrant 
and defended by the practice of almoſt all the Ly 
writers. They frequently convey the rigid rules 
morality to the mind in the ſofter method of applau 
Suſtained by their example, a man will not eaſily be ove 
whelmed by the heavieſt cenſures of the unthinking 21 
unknowing ; eſpecial y when there is a ſhadow of tl 
practice 5 > wy divine Pſalmiſt, while he inſcribes 
Aſaph or Jeduthun his ſongs that were made for u 
harp, or (which is all ane) his Lyric odes, though ti 


In the Poems of Heroic meaſure,” I have attempt 
in rhyme the ſame variety of cadence, comma and peric 
which blank verſe gleries in as its peculiar elegan( 
and ornament. It degrades the excellency of the be 
verſification when the lines run on by couplers, twen 
together, juſt in the ſame pace, and with the ſame paul 
It ſpoils the nobleſt pleaſure of the ſound : the reader 
| tired with the tedious uniformity, or charmed to ſlet 
with the unmanly ſoftneſs of the numbers, and the pe 
petual chime of even caderices. 
In the © Effays without Rhyme,” I have not {et 
Milton for a perfect pattern; though he ſhall be | 

ever honoured as our deliverer from the bondage. H 
works contain admirable and unequalled inſtances 
bright and beautiful dition, as well as majeſty and fi 
reneneſs of thought. There are ſeveral epiſodes in 


longer works, that ſtand in ſupreme dignity without 
riv 
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et all that vaſt reverence with which I read 
; paradile Loft, cannot perſuade me to be charmed. 
gerery page of it. The length of his periods, and 
times of his parentheſes, runs me out of breath: 
ne of his numbers ſeem too harſh and uneaſy. I could 
er believe that roughneſs and obſcurity added any 
no to the true grandeur of a Poem; nor will Jever 
id 2rchaiſms, exoticiſms, and a quaint uncouthneſs 
heech, in order to become perfectly Miltonian. It 
07 opinion that blank verſe may be written with all 
2clevation of thought in a modern ſtyle, without bor- 

mg any thing from Chaucer's tales, or running 

ck ſo far as the days of Colin the Shepherd, and the 

jon of the Fairy Queen. The oddneſs of an antique 
nd gives but a falſe pleaſure to the ear, and abuſes 
| true reliſh; even when it works delight. There 
re ſome ſuch judges of poeſy among the old Romans; 
Martial ingeniouſly laughs at one of them, that 
pleaſed even to aſtomſhment with obſolete worde 
figures; 

Attonituſque legis terrai frugiferai. 

the ill-drawn poſtures and Siftartion as of ſhape that 
meet with in Chineſe pictures charm a ſickly fancy 
their very aukwaraneſs ; ſo a diſtempered appetite 
Il chew coals and ſand, and pronounce it guſtful. 

Inthe Pindarics, I have generally conformed my lines 
the ſhorter ſize of the ancients, and avoided co imi- 
je the exceſſive lengths to which ſome modern writers 
he ſtretched their ſentences, and eipecially the con- 
Wing verſe, In theſe the ear is the trueſt judge; nor 
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Was it made to be enſlaved to any preciſe model of dl. 


der or later times. 


After all, I muſt petition my 8 to lay aſide the 


four and ſullen air of criticiſm, and to aſſume the friend. 
Let him chuſe ſuch copies to read at particular hour, 
when the temper of his mind 1s ſuited to the ſong, Let 
him come with a deſire to be entertained and pleaſed, 
rather than to ſeek his own difguſt and averſion, which 
will not be hard to find. I am not fo vain as to think 
there are no faults, nor ſo blind as to eſpy none: 
though I hope the multitude of alterations in this ſe- 
cond edition are not without amendment. There is ſo 
0 large a difference between this and the former, in the 

_ change of titles, lines, and whole poems, as well as in 


the various tranſpoſitions, that it would be nuſeleſz 


and endleſs, and all confuſion, for any reader to com- 
pare them throughout. The additions alſo make up 
half the book, and ſome of theſe have need of as many 
alterations as the former. Many a line needs the fle 
to poliſh the roughneſs of it, and many a thought wants 
richer language to adorn and make it ſhine, Wide de. 
fects and equal ſuperfluities may be found, eſpecial 
m the larger pieces; but I have at preſent neither incl- 
nation nor leiſure to correct, and I hope I never ſhall 
It is one of the biggeſt ſatisfactions I take in giving 
this volume to the world, that I expect to be for ever free 

from the temptation of making or mending poelns 
again *, So that my friends may be perfectly ſecure 
„ Naturam expellas furcà licet, uſque recurret.” Hor, Will 
this ſhort note of Horace excuſe a man who has reſiſted nature ma) 
years, but has been ſometimes overcome? 1736. Edition the; "th, 
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tainſt this impreſſion's growing waſte upon their hands, 


ind uſeleſs as the former has done. Let minds that are 
heuer furniſhed for ſuch performances purſue theſe ſtu- 
tes, if they are convinced that poeſy can be made ſer- 
viceable to religion and virtue. As for myſelf, I al- 
moſt bluſh to think that I have read fo little, and writ- 


ten ſo much. The following years of my life ſhall be 


more entirely devoted to the immediate and direct la- 
hours of my ſtation, excepting thoſe hours that may be 
employed in finiſhing my imitation of the Pſalms of 
David, in chriſtian language, which I nave. now pro- 
miſed the world “. 


cannot court the world to purchaſe” this book for 


heir pleaſure or entertainment, by telling them that 


y one copy entirely pleaſes me. The beſt of them 
inks below the idea which I form of a divine or moral 


ode. He that deals in the myſteries of Heaven, or of 
tie Muſes, ſhould be a genius of no vulgar mould : 
And as the name Vates belongs to both; ſo the furni- 
ure of both is compriſed in that line of Kere 


„ Cui mens divimor, atque os 
Magna ſonaturum —” 


But what Juvenal ſpake in his age, ibides true in 


bars: A compleat Poet or a Prophet is fuch a one; 
* —Qaalem nequeo monſtrare, & ſentio tantùm.“ 
Perhaps neither of theſe characters in pe fe ion ſhall 
erer be ſeen on earth, till the ſeventh angel has ſounded 


Ws awful trumpet ; till the victory be compleat over 


In the year 17 19 theſe were finiſhed and printed. 
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the beaſt and his image, when the natives of heayen 
' ſhall join in concert with prophets and ſaints, and fy 
to their golden harps ** ſalvation, honour and glory to 


« Him that ſits upon the throne, and to the Lamb for 
ec ever.“ | | | 


May I4, 1709. | 
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t. 
SACRED TO 


DEVOTION any PIETY. 


3 — 


WorsSHIPPING WITH FEAR. 


WIS dares attempt th' eternal Name, 
With notes of mortal ſound? 
Dangers and glories guard the theme, 


N And ſpread deſpair around. 


Deſtruction waits t' obey his frown, 
And Heaven attends his ſmile; 

A wreath of lightning arms his crown, 
But love adorns it ſtill. 


Celeſtial king, our ſpirits lie, 
Trembling beneath thy feet, 

And wiſh, and caſt a longing eye, 
Jo reach thy lofty ſeat. 
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When ſhall we ſee the Great Unknown , 
And in thy preſence ſtand? «< 

Reveal the ſplendors of thy throne, 

Aut ſhield us with thy hand. 


In thee what endleſs wonders meet ! 
What various glory ſhines ! 
The crofling rays too fiercely beat 


Upon our fainting minds. Whit 
Angels are loſt in ſweet ſurpriſe Ti 
If thou unvail chy grace; If th 
And humble awe runs through the ſkies, Mi 
When wrath arrays thy face. 'P 
When mercy joins with majeſty A 
To ſpread their beams abroad, Her 
Not all their faireſt minds on high 3 
Are ſhadows of a God. Wit 
Thy works the ſtrongeſt ſeraph ſings þ 
In a too feeble train, oh 
And labours hard on all his ſtrings 


To reach thy thoughts in vain. 


Created powers, how weak they be! 8 
How thort our praiſes fall! 
So much akin to nothing we, 


And thou th' eternal All, 
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ASK ING LE AVI To SING. 


. mighty God, indulge my tongue, 
Nor let thy thunders roar, 

While the young notes and venturous ſong 
To worlds of glory ſoar. 


thou my daring flight forbid, 
The Muſe folds-up her wings; 

Or at thy word her ſlender reed 
Attempts almighty things. 

Her lender reed, inſpir'd by thee, 
Bids a new Eden grow, 


With blooming life on every tree, 
And ſpreads a Heaven below. 
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She mocks the trumpet's loud alarms, 
Fill'd with thy dreadful breath: 

And calls the angelic hoſts to arms, 
To give the nations death. _ 
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But when ſhe taſtes her Saviour's love, 
and feels the rapture ſtrong, 

Yarce the divineſt harp above 
Aims at a ſweeter ſong. 


Q4 DIVINE 
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' DIVINE JUDGMENTS, 
No T from the duſt my ſorrows ſpring, 


Nor drop my comforts from the lower ſkies! 
Let all the baneZul planets ſhed 
Their mingled curſes on my head, 
How vain their curſes, if th? Eternal King 
Lock through the clouds and bleſs me with his eyes 
Creatures with all their boaſted ſway 

Are but his ſlaves, and muſt obey; 
They wait their orders from above, 
And execute his ward, the vengeance, or the love. 


Tis by a warrant from his hand 

The gentler gales are bound to ſleep: 
The North wind bluſters, and aſſumes command 

Over the deſert and the deep; 

Old Boreas with his freezing powers 
Turns the earth iron, makes the ocean glaſs, 
Arreſts the dancing rivulets as they paſs, 

And chains them moveleſs to their ſhores ; 
The grazing ox lows to the gelid ſkies, 
Walks o'er the marble mcids with withering eyes, 
Walks o'er the ſolid lakes, ſnuffs up the wind, and dies, 
Pl to the polar world, my ſong, 
And mourn the pilgrims there (a wretched throng!) 

Seiz'd and bound ir rigid chains, 
A troop of ſtatues on the Rufi zan plains, 
And ite fands frozen in the purple veins. 


Fehcit, ſorbear; no more blaipheme : 
God 
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God has a thouſand terrors in his name, 
A thouſand armies at command, 
Waiting the ſignal of his hand, 
ju magazines of froſt, and magazines of flame. 
Dreſs thee in ſteel to meet his wrath 3 = 
His ſharp artillery from the North 
Shall pierce thee to the ſoul, and ſhake thy mortal frame, 
Sublime on Winter's rugged wings 
He rides in arms along the ſky, 
And ſcatters fate on ſwains and kings; 
And flocks and herds, and nations die; 
While impious lips, profanely bold, 
Crow pale; and, quivering at his dreadful cold, 
Give their own blaſphemies the lie. 


The miſchiefs that infeſt the earth, 
When the hot dog-ſtar fires the realms on high, 
\ Drought and diſeaſe, and cruel dearth, 
Are but the flaſhes of a wrethful eye 
From the incens'd Divinity. 
In vain our parching palates thirſt, 
For vital food in vain we cry, 
And pant for vital breath ; 
The verdant fields are burnt to duſt, 
The Sun has drunk the channels dry: 
And all the air is death. | 
Ye ſcourges of our Maker's rod, 
'Iis at his dread command, at his imperial nod, 
You deal your varicus plagues abroad. 
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Hail, whirlwinds, hurricanes, and floods, 
That all the leafy ſtandards firip, , 
And bear down with a mighty {weep 
T he riches of the fields, and honours of the woods; 
Storms, that ravage o'er the deep, 
And bury millions in the waves) | 
Earthquakes, that in midmght ſleep 
Turn cities into heaps, and make our beds our graves 
While you diſpenſe your mortal harms, 
Tis the Creator's voice that ſounds your loud alarms, 
When guilt with louder cries provokes a 8 to arms. 


O for a meſſage from above. 
To bear my ſpirits u! 
Some pledge of my Creator's love 
To calm my terrors and lupport my hope! 
Let waves and thunders mix and roar, 
Be thou my God, and the whole world is mine: 
While thou art Sovereign, I'm ſecure; 
I ſhall be rich till thou art poor; 
Fax all I fear, and all I wiſh, Heaven, Earth, and Hal 
are thine. 


EARTH ab HEAVEN. 


AST thou not ſeen, impatient boy ? 
Haſt thou not read the ſolemn truth, 
To hat grey experience writes for giddy youth 
On every mortal 3 joy 7. 1 
Pleaſut 
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pleaſure muſt be daſh'd with pain: 
And yet, with heedleſs haſte, 
The thirfty boy repeats the taſte, | 
Nor hearkens to deſpair, but tries the bowl again. 
The rills of pleaſure never run ſincere : 
(Earth has no unpolluted ſpring) 
| From the curs'd foil ſome dangerous taint they bear; 
ves 80 roſes grow on thorns, and honey wears a ſting, 
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ſn vain we ſeek a Heaven below the ſky ; 
The world has falſe, but flattering, charms; 
Its diſtant joys ſhow big in our eſteem, 
Bit leſlen fill as they draw near the eye; 
In our embrace the viſions me, 
And when we graſp the airy forms, 
We loſe the pleaſing dream. 


ms, 
NS, 


Earth, with her ſcenes of gay delight, 
Is but a landſkip rudely drawn, 
With glaring colours, and falſe light; 
Diſtance commends it to the ſight, 

For fools to gaze upon; 
| But bring the nauſeous daubing nigh, 
ICoarſe and confus'd the hideous figures he, 
WW iolve the pleaſure, and offend the eye. 


Hal 


Lock up, my ſoul, pant tow'rd th* eternal hills; 
Thoſe Heavens are fairer than they ſeem ; 
here pleaſures all ſincere glide on in cryſtal * 
There not a dreg of guilt de files, 

Nor pt diſturbs the ſtream, 


in "That 
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That Canaan knows no noxious thing, 

No curſed ſoil, no tainted fpring, 

Nor roſes grow on thorns, nor honey wears a ſting, 


FELICITY ABOVE. 


N O, *tis in vain to ſeek for bliſs ; 
For bliſs can ne'er be found 

Till we arrive where Jeſus is, 

And tread on heavenly ground. 


There's nothing round theſe painted Kies, 
Or round this duſty clod; 

| Nothing, my ſoul; that's worth thy j joys, 
Or lovely as thy God. 


is Heaven on Earth to taſte his love, 
To feel his quickening grace; 

And all the Heaven I hope . 
Is but to ſee his face. 


Why move my years in flow delay? 
O God of ages! why? 

Let the ſphefes cleave, and mark my way 
To the ſuperior ſky. 


Dear Sovereign, break theſe vital ſtrings 
That bind me to my clay ; 
Take me, Uriel, on thy wings, 
And ſtretch and ſoar away. 


LYRIC POEMS, BOOK I. 


GO D's Dominion AND Drexkzs. 


EE ſilence, all created things, 
And wait your Maker's nod. 
The Muſe ſtands trembling while ſhe fings 
The honours of her God. 


life, Death, and Hell, and worlds Anon 
Hang on his firm decree: 

lle fits on no precarious throne, 
Nor borrows leave to be. 


Tt almighty voice bid ancient Night 
Her endleſs realms reſion, 
Ind lo, ten thouſand globes of light 
In fields of azure ſhine. 


ov Wiſdom with ſuperior ſway 
Guides the vaſt moving frame,- 

Vile all the ranks of being pay 
Deep reverence to his name. 


e ſpake ; the ſun obedient ſtood, 
And held the falling day : | 
Dd Jordan baciward drives his flood, 
And diſappoints the ſea. 


ord of the armies of the ky, 

He marſhals all the ſtars ; 

ed comets lift their banners high, 
And wide praclaim his wars. 


D* 


Chain'd 
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Chain'd to his throne a volume lies, 

With all the fates of men, 
With ev'ry angel's form and ſize, 

Drawn by th' eternal pen. 


His providence unfolds the book, 
And makes his counſels ſhine : 
Each opening leaf, and every ſtroke, 

Fulfils ſome deep deſign. 


Here he exalts neglected worms 
To ſceptres and a crown; 
Anon the following page he turns, 
And treads the monarch down. 


Not Gabriel aſks the reaſon why, 
Nor God the reaſon gives; 

Nor dares the favourite- angel pry 
Between the folded leaves. 


My Ged, I never long'd to ſee 
My fate with curious eyes, 
What gloomy lines are writ for me; 
Or what bright ſcenes ſhall riſe. 


In thy fair book of life and grace 
May I but find. my name, 

Recorded in tome humble place 

Beneath my Lord the Lamb ! 


LYRIC POEMS, BOOK I. 


$ELFCONSECRATION, 


T grieves me, Lord, it grieves me ſore, 
| That I have liv'd to thee no more, 
And waſted half my days ; 
My inward power ſhall barn and flame 
With zeal and paſſion for thy name, 


I yould not ſpeak, but for my God, ror move, but to 
his praiſe. 


What are my eyes but aids to ſee 
The glories of the Deity 
Inſcrib'd with beams of light 
On flowers and ftars ? Lord, I behold 
The ſhining azure, green and gold ; 


ſight. 


Mine ears are rais'd when Virgil ſings 

Sicilian ſwains, or Trojan kings, 

And drink the muſie in: 

Wiy ſhould the trumpet's brazen voice, 

Or oaten reed, awake my joys, _ 

And yet my heart ſo ſtupid lie when ſacred hymns begin | ? 


Change me, O God; my fleſh ſhall be 
An inſtrument of ſong to thee, 
And thou the notes inſpire : 
My tongue ſhall keep the heavenly chime, 
My chearful pulſe ſhall beat the time, 
And ſweet variety of ſound ſhall in thy praiſe confpire. 
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The deareſt nerve about my heart, 


Should it refuſe to bear a part, | A gla 
With my melodious breath, Rules 

I'd tear away the vital chord, Proac 

A bloody victim to my Lord, Thy 
And hve without that f impious ſtring, or ſhew my zeal Thro 
in death. WW: 

Thy 

This | 


Tus CREATOR AN CREATURES. 


od is a name my ſoul adores, 
G Th' Almighty Three, th' Eternal One; 
Nature and grace, with all their powers, 


Confeſs the Infinite Unknown. 
From thy Great Self thy being ſprings; I 


Thou art thire own original, 
Made up of uncreated things, 
And Self. us cience bears them all. 


Thy Voice W d the ſeas and ſpheres, 
Bid the waves.roar, and planets ſuine; 

But nothing like thy Self appears, 

Through al: theſe ipacious works of thine. 


Still reſtleſs Nature dies and grows; 
From change to change the creatures run : 
Thy being no ſucceſſion knows, 

And all thy vaſt deſigns are one: 


Ly816 Fortis, bbb! 
\ glance of thine runs throu gh the globes, 
ples the bright worlds, ind moves their frame; 


hood ſheets of light compoſe thy robes ; 
Thy guards are form d of living flame. 


1 Thrones and dontions round 1 thee fall, 
nd worſhip in ſubmiſſive forms; 

Thy preſence ſhakes this lower ball, 

Tis little dwelling-place of worms. 

Foy ſhall affrighte@ mortals dare 

To ing thy glory or thy grace, 

Beneath thy feet we lie fo far, 

And ſee but ſhadows of thy face ? 


| 0 can behold the blazing light ! ? 

Who can approach conſuming flame? 
one but thy wiſdom knows thy might ; 

one but thy word can ſpeak thy name. 


— 


Tas NATISAVY or CHRIST, 


QHEPHERDS, rejoice, lift up your eyes, 
“And ſend your fears: away; 

News from the region of the ſkies, | 

* dalvation's born to-day. 


Jeſus, the God whom Angels fear, 
* Comes down to dwell with you; 

' To-day he makes his entrance here, 
* But not as monarchs do. 
Vor. LV. R 
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oy No gold, nor purple ſwaddling-bands, 
Nor royal ſhining things; 


«A manger for his cradle ſtands, 


And holds the King of kings. 


Go, Shepherds, where the Infant lies, 


And ſee his humble throne ; 
With tears of joy in all your eyes, 
* Go, Shepherds, kiſs the Son.“ 


Thus Gabriel ſang, and ftrait around 
The heavenly armies throng, 

They tune their harps to lofty ſound, 
And thus conclude the ſong : 


E Glory to God that reigns above, 


Let peace ſurround the earth; 
« Mortals ſhall know their Maker s love, 
« At their Redeemer's birth. ” 


Lord! and ſhall angels have their ſongs, 
And men no tunes to raiſe ? 

O may we loſe theſe uſeleſs tongues 
When they forget to praiſe ! 


Glory to God that reigns above, 
That pitied us forlorn, 

We join to ſing our Maker's love, 
For there's a Saviour born. 


600 
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GOD GLORIOUS, AND SINNERS SAVED. 


Fern E R, how wide thy glory ſhines ? 
How high thy wonders riſe | 

Krown through the earth by thouſand ſigne, 
By thouſand through the ſkies. 


Thoſe mighty orbs proclaim thy power, 
Their motions ſpeak thy ſkill; 

And on the wings of every hour, 
We read thy patience ſtill. 


Part of thy name divinely ſtands 
On all thy creatures writ, 

They ſhew the labour of thine h nds, 
Or impreſs of thy feet. 


But when we view thy ſtrange deſign 
To fave rebellious worms, 

Where vengeance and compaſſion join 
In their divineſt forme; 


Our thoughts are loſt in reverend awe: 
We love and we adore; 


he firſt arch-· angel never ſaw 
So much of God before. 


Here the whole Deity is known, 
Nor dares a creature gueſs 

Which of the glories brighteſt ſhone, 
The juſtice or the grace. 


00 K's 5 When 
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When ſinners broke the F ather's laws, 


The dying Son atones ; 4 
Oh, the dear myſteries of his coſe! Wi 
The triumph of his groans ! 
Now the full glories of the Lamb 5 
Adorn the heavenly plains; But 
Sweet Cherubs learn Immanuel's name, 
And try their choiceſt ſtrains. IG 
O may I bear ſome humble part | by 


In that immortal ſong ! 
Wonder and joys ſhall tune my heart; 
And love command my tongue. 


1 TA HUMBLE EN QUIRY. by 
A French Sonnet imitated. 1695. 

« Grand Dieu, tes Jugemens,” &c, 

RACE rules below, and fits enthron'd above, 


How few the ſparks of wrath ! how {low they more, 
And drop and die in boundleſs ſeas of love! 
But me, vile wretch ! ſhould pitying love embrace 
5 Deep in its ocean, hell itſelf would blaze, 
| And flaſh, and burn me through the boundleſs ſeas, 


Yea, Lord, my guilt to ſuch a vaſtneſs grown 
Seems to confine thy choice to wrath alone, 
And calls thy power to vindicate thy throne, 

| Thi 
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Tine honour bids, „ avenge thine injur'd name,” 
Thy lighted loves a dreadful glory claim, 


$7 


Should heaven grow black, almighty thunder roar, 


And vengeance blaſt me, I could plead no more, 
But own thy juſtice dying, and adore. 


Yet can thoſe bolts of death that cleave the flood 
To reach a rebel, pierce this ſacred ſhroud, 
Ting'd in the vital ftream of my redeemer's blood. 


Tus PENI T E NT PARDONED. 


H ENCE from my ſoul, my ſins, depart, 
Your fatal friendſhip now I ſee : 

Long have you dwelt too near my heart, 

Hence, to eternal diſtance flee. 


Ye gave my dying Lord his wound, 

Yet I careſs'd your viperous brood, 

And in my heart-ſtrings lapp'd you round, 
You, the vile murderers of my God. 


Black heavy thoughts, like mountains, roll 
O'er my poor breaſt, with boding fears, 
And, cruſhing hard my tortur'd ſoul, 

Wing through my eyes the briny tears. 


Forgive my treaſons, Prince of Grace ! 
The bloody Jews were traitors too, 

Yet thou haſt pray'd for that curs'd race, 
«EF ather, they know not what they da,” 


3 ___ (Gre 


Or guardian rocks to break the ſeas. 
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Great advocate, look down and ſee | 
A wretch, whoſe ſmarting ſorrows bleed ; 


O plead the ſame excuſe for me ! 
F or, Lord, I knew not what I did. 


Peace, my complaints; ; let every groan 


Be till, and ſilence wait his love; 
Compaſſions dwell amidſt his throne, 
And through his inmoſt bowels move. 


Log from the everlaſting ſkies, 
Gently, as morning-dews diftil, 
The dove immortal downward flies, 


With peaceful olive in his bill. 


How ſweet the voice of pardon ſounds ! 


Sweet the relief to deep diſtreſs 


I feel the balm that heals my wounds, 
And all my powers adore the grace. 


A Hymn of PRAISE for three great SALVATION, 
"Viz 


1. From the Spaniſh Invaſion, 1 588. 
2. From the Gun- powder Plot, Nov. 5 


3. From Popery and Slavery by K. WILLIAM of Glo 


rious etl who landed, Nov. 5, 1688, 
Compoſed, Nov. 5, 165 
N F INI T E God, thy counſels fland | 


- Like mountains of eternal braſs, 
Pillars to prop our ſinking land, 


Fron 
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From pole to pole thy name is known, 
Thee a whole heaven of angels praiſe 
Our labouring tongues would reach thy throne 
| With the loud triumphs of thy grace. 


Part of thy church, by thy command, 
gands rais'd upon the Britiſh iſles ; 
There, ſaid the Lord. to ages ſtand, 
« Firm as the everlaſting hills.” 


[a vain the Spaniſh ocean roar'd ; 
Its billows ſwell'd againſt our ſhore, 
Its billows ſunk beneath thy word, 
With all the floating war they bore. 


Come, ſaid the ſons of bloody Rome, 

Let us provide new arms from hell: 

And down they digg'd through earth's dark womb, 
And ranſack'd all the burning cell. | 


01d Satan lent them fiery ſtores, 

ns. BY Infernal coal, and ſulphurous flame, 
And all that burns, and all that roars, 
Outrageous fires of dreadful name. 


Zeneath the ſenate and the throne, 
0. Engines of helliſh thunder lay; 
There the dark ſeeds of fire were ſown, 
To ſpring a bright, but diſmal day. 


Thy Love beheld the black deſign, 

Thy Love that guards our iſland round; 
Strange! how it quench'd the fiery mine, 
| And cruſh'd the tempeſt under ground, 
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Tug Seconn Parr, 


A S UME, my tongue, a nobler ſtrain, 
Sing the new wonders of the Lord; 

The foes revive their powers again, 

Again they die beneath his ſword, 


Park as our thoughts our minutes roll, 

While tyranny pofleſs'd the throne, 

And murderers of an Iriſh ſoul 

Ran, threatening death, through every town, 


The Romiſh prieſt, and Britiſh prince, 
Join'd their beſt force, and blackeſt charms, 
And the fierce troops of neighbouring France 
Offer'd the ſervice of their arms. | 


Tis done, they cry'd, and laugh'd aloud, 

The courts of darkneſs rang with joy, 

'Th' old Serpent hiſs'd, and hell grew proud, 
While Zion mourn'd her ruin nigh, 


But lo, the great deliverer ſails, 
Commiſſion'd from Jehovah' s hand, 
And ſmiling ſeas, and wiſhing gales, 
Convey him to the longing land, 


The happy day *, and happy year, 

Both in our new ſalvation meet: 

The day + that quench'd the burning ſnare, 
The year that burnt th' invading fleet. 


# Nor. 5, 163. f Now 5, 1888. 


Now 


Now 
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| Now Gd thine arm, O God of Hoſts, 


203-4341 


The ſons of might their hands had loſt, 
And men of blood forgot to fight. | 


prigades of angels lin'd the way, 
and guarded William to his throne ; 
There, ye celeſtial warriors, ſtay, 


And make his palace like your own. ) 


Then, mighty God, the earth ſhall know 
And learn the worſhip of the ſæy: 

Angels and Britons join below, 

To raiſe their Hallelujahs high. 

All Hallelujah, heavenly King; 

While diſtant lands thy victory ſing, 
And tongues their utmoſt powers employ, 
The world's bright roof repeats the j Joy. 


Tue INCOMPREHENSIBLE. 


* R in the heavens my God retires, 


My God, the mark of my deſires, x 
And hides his lovely + as 
When he deſcends within my view, 
He charms my reaſon to purſue, 1 Ta 
But leaves it tir'd and fainting in ca. unequal 1 


Or if J reach unuſual height 
Till near his preſence brought, 
There floods of glory check my flight, 
Cramp the bold pinions of my wit, 
And all untune my thought; 
„„ e Plung'd 
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Plung'd in a ſea of light I roll, 
Where wildom, juſtice, mercy, ſhines ; 
Infinite rays in croſſing lines 


Beat thick confuſion on my fi ght, and overwhelm m my fol 


Come to my aid, ye fellow-minds, 
And help me reach the throne ; 
(What ſingle ſtrength, in vain deſigns, 
| United force hath done; 
Thus worms may join, and graſp the poles, 
Thus atoms ful the ſe 
But the whole race of creature-ſouls | 
Stretch'd to their laſt extent of thought, plunge and are 
Joſt in thee. 


Great God, behold my reaſon lies 


Adoring ; yet my love would riſe 
On pinions not her own: 
Faith ſhall direct her humble flight, 
Through all the trackleſs ſeas of light, 
To Thee, th' Eternal Fair, the Infinite Unknown, 


DEATH any ETERNITY. 


M thoughts, that often mount the ſkies, 
Go, ſearch the world beneath, 

Where nature in all ruin lies, 
And owns her ſovereign, death, 


The tyrant, how he triumphs here! 
His trophies ſpread around ! 
And heaps of duſt and bones appear 
Through all the hollow ground, | 
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Nee ſkulls, what ghaſtly figures now! 
How loathſome to the eyes! 

Theſe are the heads we lately knew 
do beauteous and fo wiſe. 

But where the ſouls, thoſe deathleſs things, 3 
That left his dying clay? 

My thoughts, now ftretch out all your wings, 
And trace eternity, 


0 that unfathomable ſea ! 
Thoſe deeps without a ſhore ! 
Where living waters gently play, 
Or fiery billows roar. 


Thus muſt we leave the banks of life, 
And try this doubtful ſea ; 

Vain are our groans, and dying ſtrife, 
To gain a moment's ſtay. 

There we ſhall ſwim in heavenly bliſs, 

Or fink in flaming waves, 

While the pale carcaſs thoughtleſs hes, 
Among the ſilent graves. 


dome hearty friend ſhall drop his tear 
Un our dry bones, and ſay, 
* Theſe once were ſtrong, as mine appear, 
And mine muſt be as they.“ 


Thus ſnall our mouldering members teach 
What now our ſenſes learn: 

For duſt and aſhes loudeſt preach 
Man' s infinite concern. 


0 A Sicur 
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At 
4 SIGHT of Heaven i in Srckxzss. 0 
Ar 
Orr u 1 iti e Gate, on. 
| To feel my fleſh decay, I. 
Then groan'd aloud with frighted eyes, fl! 
To view the tottering clay. A 
But I forbid my ſorrows now, Wor 
Nor dares the fleſh complain; T 
Diſeaſes bring their profit too ; | Til 
The joy o'ercomes the pain. 1. 
My chearful ſoul now all the day e 
Sits waiting here and ſings; TH 
1 Looks through the ruins of her clay, 
And practiſes her wings. „ 
1 F aith almoſt changes into fight, _ P 
While from afar ſhe ſpies, 
Her fair inheritance, 1 in light eie 
Above created ſkies. 11 
Had but the priſon mall been ſtrong, Gal 
And firm without a flaw, 1 
In darkneſs ſhe had dwelt too long, | = © 
And leſs of glory ſaw. - 3 a 
But now the everlaſting hills 1 
Through every chink appear, | 
And ſomething of the joy ſhe feels Or 


| While ſhe's a priſoner here. wi | 


The 
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The ſhines of heaven ruſh ſweetly in 


At all the gaping flaws: 
ions of endleſs blifs are ſeert; 3 


And native air ſhe draws. . 


Jl 0 may theſe walls ſand tottering fal, 


The breaches never cloſe, 
I muſt here in durkrieſs dwell, 
And all this glory Iofe | 
0+ rather let this fleſh decay, 
The ruins wider grow, 
Til glad to ſee th' enlarged way, 
I ſtretch'd my pinions through. 


ur UNIVERSAL HALELEL UI AH. 


Pim exlvili. Paröphras d. 


PRAISE ye the Lord with joyful tongue, 
Ye powers that guard his throe; 


| Jeſus the Man ſhall lead the ſong, 


The God inſpire the tune. 


Gabriel, and all th' immortal choir © 
That fill the realms above ; 

ding; for he form'd you of his fire, 
And feeds you with his love. 

dine to his praiſe, ye cryſtal ſkies, 
The floor of his abode, 

Or veil your little twinkling eyes 
Before a brighter God. 
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Thou reſtleſs globe of golden light, 

| Whoſe beams create our days, 

Join with the ſilver queen of night, 

To own your borrow'd rays. 

| Bluſh and refund the honours paid 

To your inferior names: 

Tell the blind world, your orbs are fed 
Buy his o'erflowing flames. 


Winds, ye ſhall bear his name aloud 
Through the ethereal blue, 

For when his chariot 1s a cloud, 

He makes his wheels of you. 


Thunder and hail, and fires and ſtorms, 
The troops of his command, 


Appear i in all your dreadful forms, 
And ſpeak his awful hand. 


Shout to the Lord, ye ſurging ſeas, 
In your eternal roar ; 

Let wave to wave reſound his praiſe. 
And ſhore reply to ſhore : 


While monſters ſporting on the flood, 
In ſcaly filver ſhine, 

Speak terribly their Maker-God, 
And laſh the foaming brine. 


But gentler things ſhall tune his name 

| To ſofter notes than theſe, 
Young zephyrs breathing o'er the fiream, 
Or whiſpering through the trees. 


„ 


Ware 


ave 
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| Wave you tall heads, ye lofty pines, - 
To him that bid you grow : | 4 


cweet cluſters, bend the fruitful vines 
On every thankful bough. 


Let the ſhrill birds his honour raiſe, 
And climb the morning-ſky : 
While groveling beaſts attempt his praiſe 


In hoarſer harmony. 


Thus while the meaner creatures fing, 
Ye mortals, take the ſound, 

Echo the glories of your king, 
Through all the nations round. 


Th' Eternal Name muſt fly abroad 
From Britain to Japan ; ; 

And the whole race ſhall bow to God, 
That owns the name of man. 


AUGH, ye profane, and ſwell and burſt 
With bold impiety : 
Yet ſhall ye live for ever curs'd, 
And ſeek in vain to die. 
The gaſp of your expiring breath 
Conſigns your ſouls to chains, 
dy the laſt agonies of death, 
dent down to fiercer pains, 


"I 


Tz: ATHEIST's MISTAKE. 


Ye 
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Ve ſtand upon a dreadful ſteep, 
And all beneath is hell: 

Your weighty guilt will fink you deeps 
Where the old ſerpent fell. 


When iron ſlumbers bind your fleſh, 
With ſtrange ſurpriſe you'lt find 
Immortal vigour ſpring afreſh, 
And tortures wake the mind! 
Then you'll confefs, the frightful names 
Of plagues you ſcorn'd before, 
No more ſhall look like idle dreams, 
Like fooliſh tales no more. 

Then ſhall ye curſe that fatal day, 
(With flames upon your tongues) 
When you exchang'd your ſouls away 

For vanity and ſongs. 


Behold the ſaints rejoice to die, 
For-heaven ſhines round their heads; 
And angel-guards, prepar'd to fly, 
Attend their fainting beds. 

Their longing ſpirits part, and riſe 

To their celeſtial ſeat; 
Above theſe ruinable ſkies 
They make their laſt retreat. 


Hence, ye profane, I hate your ways, , 
I walk with pious ſouls ; 

There's a wide difference in our race, 

And diſtant are our goals. 
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TE L AW CIVIEN aT 8 INA J. 


R M thee with thunder, heavenly Muſe, 
And keep th' expecting world in awe ; 
Oft haſt thou ſung in gentler mood 
The melting mercies of thy God ; 

Now give thy fierceſt fires a looſe, 

And ſound his dreadful law : 2 

To Iſrael firſt the words were ſpoke, 

To Iſrael freed from Egypt's yoke, 
lnhuman bondage! The hard galling load 

Over-preſs'd their feeble ſouls, _ 

Bent their knees to ſenſeleſs bulls, 

And broke their ties to God. 


Now had they paſs'd th* Arabian bay, 
And march'd between the cleaving ſea ; 
The riſing waves ſtood guardians of their wondrous way, 
But fell with moſt impetuous force 
On the purſuing ſwarms, 
And bury'd Egypt all in arms, 
Blending in watery death the rider and the horſe : 
Oer ſtroggling Pharaoh roll'd the mighty tide, 
And fav'd the labours of a pyramid. 
Apis and Ore in vain he cries, 
And all his horned Gods befide, 
He ſwallows fate with ſwimming eyes, 
And curs'd the Hebrews as he dy'd. 
Vor. LV. 8 Ah! 
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Ah! fooliſh Iſrael, to comply 
With Memphian idolatry | “ 

And bow to brutes (a ſtupid ſlave) 

To idols impotent to fave! 


Behold thy God, the ſovereign of the ſky, 0 g 
Has wrought ſalvation in the deep, 
Has bound thy foes in iron fleep, n 

And rais'd thine honours high: 0 
_ His grace forgives thy follies paſt, 1 
Behold he comes in majeſty, a 
And Sinai's top proclaims his law: 
Prepare to meet thy God in haſte; An 
But keep an awful diſtance till : | 10 
Let Moſes round the ſacred hill 1 
The circling limits draw. T} 

| II 


Hark ! The fhrill echoes of the trumpet roar, 
And call the trembling armies near; 

Slow and unwilling they appear, 
Rails kept them from the mount before, 
Nou from the rails their fear: 

"Twas the ſame herald, and the trump the ſame 
Which ſhall be blown by high command, 
Shall bid the wheels of nature ſtand, 

And heaven's eternal will proclaim, 
That time ſhall be no more. 


Thus while the labouring angel ſwell'd the ſound, 
And rent the ſkies, and ſhook the ground, 
Up roſe th' Almighty ; round his ſapphire ſeat 
Adoruy 
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Adoring thrones in order fell; 
The leſſer powers at diſtance dwell, 
4nd caſt their glories down ſucceſſive at his feet: 
Gabriel the Great prepares his way, 
«Lift up your heads, Eternal doors,” he cries ; 
Th' Eternal doors his word obey, 
Open, and ſhoot celeſtial day 
Upon the lower ſkies. 
Heaven's mighty pillars bow'd their head, 
As their Creator bid, 
And down Jehovah rode from the ſuperior ſphere, 
A thouſand guards before, and myriads in the rear. 


His chariot was a pitchy cloud, 
The wheels beſet with burning gems ; 
The winds in harneſs with the flames 
Flew o'er th? ethereal road. 
Down through his magazines he paſt 
Of hail, and ice, and fleecy ſnow, 
Swift roll'd the triumph, and as faſt 
Did hail, and ice, in melted rivers flow. 
The day was mingled with the night, 
His feet on ſolid darkneſs trod, 
His radiant eyes proclaim'd the God, 
And ſcatter'd dreadful light; 
He breath'd, and ſulphur ran, a fiery ſtream : 
le poke, and (though with unknown ſpeed he came) 
Chid the ſlow tempeſt, and the lagging flame. 


Sinai receiv'd his glorious flight, 
Wich axle red, and glowing wheel, 


8 2 1 Did 


bring 
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Did the winged chariot light, 135 
And riſing ſmoke obſcur'd the burning hill. 2 
Lo, it mounts in curling waves, | 
Lo, the gloomy pride out-braves 
The ſtately pyramids of fire: 
The pyramids to heaven aſpire, 
And mix with ſtars, but ſee their gloomyoffspring higher, 
So have you ſeen ungrateful ivy grow 
Round the tall oak that fix ſcore years has ſtood, 
And proudly ſhoot a leaf or two 
Above its kind ſupporters utmoſt bough, 
And glory there to ſtand the loftieſt of the wood, 


Forbear, young Muſe, forbear ; 
'The flowery things that poets ſay, 
The little arts of Simile 
Are vain and uſeleſs here; 
Nor ſhall the burning hills of old 
With Sinai be compar'd, 
Nor all that lying Greece has told, 
Or learned Rome has heard ; 
Eta ſhall be nam'd no more, 
| Etna the torch of Sicily; 
Not half ſo kigh 
| | Her lightnings fly, 
| Not half ſo loud her thunders roar 
| Cross the Sicanian ſea, to fright th' Italian ſhore, 
| Behold the facred hill: Its trembling ſpire 
| | Quakes at the terrors of the fire, 
While all below its verdant feet 
Stagger and reel under th' Almighty weight: 
Prefs 


er, 


at 
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preſd'd with a greater than feign'd Atlas load 
Deep groan'd the mount; it never bore 


Infinity before, 
It bow'd, and ſhook beneath the burden of a God. 


Freſh horrors ſeize the camp; deſpair, 

And dying groans, torment the air, 

And ſhrieks, and ſwoons, and deaths were there: 
The bellowing thunder, and the lightning's blaze 

Spread through the hoſt a wild amaze; 
Darkneſs on every ſoul, and pale was every face: : 

Confus'd and diſmal were the cries, 

Let Moſes ſpeak, or Ifrael dies: 

Moſes the ſpreading terror feels, 

No more the Man of God conceals 

His ſhivering and ſurpriſe : 
Yet, with recovering mind, commands 


Hark ! from the centre of the flame, 
All arm'd and feather'd with the ſame, 

Mlajeſtic ſounds break through the ſmoky cloud: 
dent from the All-creating tongue, 

A fight of cherubs guard the words along, 

And bear their fiery law to the retreating crowd. 


I am the Lord: *Tis I proclaim 

* That glorious and that fearful name, 
„Thy God and King: Twas I, that broke 
Thy bondage, and th' Egyptian yoke ; 
Mine is the right to ſpeak my will, 

And thine the duty to fulfil. 


S 3 


Silence, and deep attention, through the Hebrew bands. 
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= WATTS's POEMS. 
« Adore no God beſide Me, to provoke mine eyes: 


Nor worſhip Me in ſhapes and forms that men deviſe, | 
With reverence uſe my name, nor turn my words tojeſt; | 


«« Obſerve my ſabbath well, nor dare profane my reſt; 
Honour and due obedience to thy parents give; 
«© Nor ſpill the guiltleſs blood, nor let the guilty live: 
e Preſerve thy body chaſte, and flee th* unlawful bed; 


«« Nor ſteal thy neighbour's gold, his garment, or high 


« bread ; 
e Forbear to blaſt his name with falſehood, or deceit; 
Nor let thy wiſhes looſe upon his large eſtate.” 


| REMEMBER YOUR CREATOR, &C. Eccleſ. xi, | 


: 0 HIL DRE N, to your Creator, God, 
Your early honours pay, 
While vanity and youthful blood 
Wouid tempt your thoughts aſtray, 
The memory of his mighty name, 
Demands your firſt regard? 
Nor dare indulge a meaner flame, 


Till you have lov'd the Lord. 


Be wiſe, and make his favour ſure, 
Before the mournful days, | 

When youth and mirth are known no more, 

And life and firength decays. 
No more the bleſſings of a feaſt 

Shall rchſh on the tongue, 
The heavy ear forgets the taſte 

And pleaſure of a ſong. Od 


0 


d 
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old age, with all her diſmal train, 


Invades your golden years 
With ſighs and groans, and raging pain, 
And death, that never ſpares. 


What will ye do when light departs, 
And leaves your withering eyes, 

Without one beam to chear your hearts, 
From the ſuperior ſkies ? 


How will you meet God's s frowning brow, 
Or ſtand before his ſeat, 

While nature's old ſupporters bow, 
Nor bear their tottering weight ? 


Can you expect your feeble arms, 
Shall make a ſtrong defence, 
When death, with terrible alarms, 
Summons the priſoner hence ? 


The filver bands of nature burſt, 


And let the building fall ; 
The fleſh goes down to mix with duſt, 
Its vile original. 


Laden with guilt (a heavy load) 
Uncleans'd and unforgiven, 

The ſoul returns t' an angry God, 
To be ſhut out from heaven. 
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| | Far 
Sun, Moon, and STaks, praiſe ye the Lokn. Whe 
„ N The 

F AIRES T of all the lights above, ba 
Thou ſun, whoſe beams adorn the ſpheres, Who 
And with unweary*d ſwiftneſs move, | One 
To form the circles of our years; Nor 
Praiſe the Creator of the ſkies, 0G 
That dref>'d thine orb in golden rays ; Tho! 
Or may the ſun forget to riſe, [Wit 
If he forget his Maker's praiſe. 8 e. 


Thou reigning beauty of the night, 

Fair queen of ſilence, ſilver moon, 
Whoſe gentle beams and borrow'd light Tx 
Are ſofter rivals of the noon ; 


Ariſe, and to that Sovereign Power L 
Waxing and wan.ng honours pay, 

Who bade thee rule the duſky hour, wic 
And half ſupply the abſent day. | 8 
Ye twinkling ſtars, wha gild the ſkies Hon 
When darkneſs has its curtains drann, 0 
Who keep your watch, with wakeful eyes, pe 
When buſineſs, cares, and day, are gone: ( 
Proclaim the glories of your Lord, | Our 
Diſpers'd through all the heavenly ſtreet, 4 
Whoſe boundleſs treaſures can afford For 


So rich a pavement for his feet, 0 


L 


ou 
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Thou heaven of heavens, ſupremely — 
Fair palace of the court divine, 


Where, with inimitable light, \ 
The Godhead condeicends to ſhine ; 3 


praiſe thou thy great Inhabitant, 
Who ſcatters lovely beams of grace 
On every angel, every faint, 

Nor veils the luſtre of his face. 


0 God of Glory, God of Love, 
Thou art the ſun that makes our days : 


With all thy ſhining works above, 


Let earth aud duſt attempt thy praiſe, 


mn WELCOME MESS ENG E R. 


OR D, when we ſee a faint of thine 
Lie gaſping out his breath, 
With logging eyes, and looks divine, 
Smiling and pleas'd in death; 
How we could ev'n contend to lay 
Our limbs upon that bed! 
We ak thine envoy to convey 
Our ſpirits in his ſtead. 
Our ſouls are riſing on the wing, 
Lo venture in his place 


for when grim death has loſt his ſling, 
He has an angel's face, 


Jeſus, 
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Jeſus, then, purge my crimes away, 
Tis guilt creates my fears, 

*Tis guilt gives death its fierce array, 


And all the arms it bears. | 

Oh! if my threatening fins were gone, - MM 1 
And death had loſt his fling, = T 
I could invite the angel on, =_ EF 
And chide his lazy wing. 1 
Away theſe interpoſing days, Wi 
And let the lovers meet ; e 
The angel has a cold embrace, e 
But kind, and ſoft, and ſweet. =. 
I'd leap at once my ſeventy years, ' \ 
I d ruſh into his arms, 5 1 
And loſe my breath, and all my cares, Pai 
Amidſt thoſe heavenly charms. | / 

Joyful I'd lay this body down, 


And leave the lifeleſs clay, 
Without a figh, without a groan, 
And ſtretch and foar away. 


SINCERE PRAISE, 


LMIGHTY Maker, God! 
=» How wondrous is thy name! 
Thy glories how diffus'd abroad 
Through the creation's frame! 5 
. Nature 


ure 
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Nature in every dreſs 
Her humble homage pays, 
And finds a thouſand ways t expreſs 
Thine undiſſembled praiſe. 


In native white and red 
The roſe and lily ſtand, 


And, free from pride, their beauties ſpread, 
To ſhew thy ſkilful hand. 


The lark mounts up the ſky, 


With unambitious ſong, 


And bears her Maker's praiſe on high 


Upon her artleſs tongue. 


My ſoul would riſe and ſing 
To her Creator too, 

Fain would my tongue adore my King, 
And pay the worſhip due. 


But pride, that buſy ſin, 
Spoils all that I perform; 

Curs'd pride, that creeps ſecurely in, 
And ſwells a haughty worm. 


Thy glories I abate, 


Or praiſe thee with deſign ; J 


Some of the favours I forget, 
Or think the merit mine. 


The very ſongs I frame 
Are faithleſs to thy cauſe, 

And ſteal the honours of thy name 
To build their own applauſe. 


Create 
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Create my ſoul anew, 
Elſe all my worſhip's vaim; 
This wretched heart will ne'er be true, 
Dutil 'tis form'd again. 

Deſcend, celeſtial fire, 

And ſeize me from above; 
Melt me in flames of pure defire, 

A ſacrifice to love. 

Let joy and worſhip ſpend 

The remnant of my days, 
And to my God, my ſoul, aſcend, 
In ſweet perfumes. of praiſe. 


TRUE LEARNING. 


Partly imitated from a French Sonnet of Mr. Poiret, 


H* PPY the feet that ſhining Truth has led | 
With her own hand to tread the path ſhe pleaſe, | 
To ſee her native luſtre round her ſpread, 
Without a veil, without a ſhade, 
All beauty, and all light, as in herſelf ſhe is. 


Our ſenſes cheat us with the preſſing crowds 

Of painted ſhapes they thruſt upon the mind: 

The truth they ſhew lies wrap'd in ſevenfold ſhrouds 
Our ſenſes caft a thouſand clouds 

On unenlighten'd fouls, and leave them doubly blind. 

I hare | 


ale, | 
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| hate the duſt that fierce diſputers raiſe, | 

and loſe the mind in a wild maze of thought: 

What empty triflings, and what empty ways, 
To fence and guard by rule and rote! 


\ 


Our God will never charge us, 'That we knew them Not, 


Touch, heavenly Word, O touch theſe curious ſouls ; 
since J have heard but one ſoft hint from Thee, 
From all the vain opinions of the ſchools 
(That pageantry of knowing fools) _ 
feel my powers releas'd, and ſtand divinely free. 
Twas this Almighty Word that all things made, 
He graſps whole nature in his ſingle hand z _ 
Ml the eternal truths in him are laid, 
The ground of all things, and their head, 


The circle where they move, and centre where they ſtand. 


Without his aid I have no ſure defence, 
From troops of errors that beſiege me round; 
But he that reſts his reaſon and his ſenſe 

Faſt here, and never wanders hence, 
Uimoveable he dwells upon unſhaken ground. 


Infinite Truth, the life of my deſires, 

Come from the ſky, and join thyſelf to me; 

I'm tir'd with hearing, and this reading tires 
But never tir'd of telling Thee, 

Ty thy fair face alone my ſpirit burns to ſee, 


Speals to my foul, alone, no other hand 
dall mark my path out with deluſive art: 

Al nature filent in his preſence ſtand; 
Creatures, be dumb at his command, 


and leave his ſingle voice to whiſper to my heart. 
Retire, 


—— * * 
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Retire, my ſoul, within thy ſelf retire, If 


Away from ſenſe and every outward ſhow : © 
Now let my thoughts to loftier themes aſpire, . 
My knowledge now on wheels of fire 
May mount and ſpread above, ſurveying all below. ph 


The Lord grows laviſh of his heavenly light, Ba 

And pours whole floods on ſuch a mind as thiz; e 

Fled from the eyes, ſhe gains a piercing ſight, BY 
She dives into the infinite, 

And fees unutterable things in that unknown abyſs, 


TRUE WISDOM. 


Roxou cx him bleſt, my Muſe, whom Wiſdom gde f 
In her own path to her own heavenly ſeat; 
Through all the ſtorms his ſoul ſecurely glides, 
Nor can the tempeſts, nor. the tides, 
That riſe and roar around, ſupplant his ſteady feet. 


Earth, you may let your golden arrows fly, a but 1 
And ſeek, in vain, a paſſage to his breaſt, 
Spread all your painted toys to court his eye, 


e ſmiles, and fees them vainly try x 

To lure his ſoul afide from her eternal reſt, | | 

Our head- ſtrong luſts, like a young fiery horſe, f [hay 
Start, and flee raging in a violent courſe ; | 

He tames and breaks them, manages and rides them, | 3 

a 


Checks their career, and turns and guides them, | 


And bids his reaſon bridle their licentious force, ö 
Lord] 
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Lord of himſelf, he rules bis Wildeſt thoughts, 


And boldly acts what calmly he deſign'd, 
While he looks down and pities human faults ; 
Nor can he think, nor can he find 
4 plague . like reigning paſſions, and a ſubject mind. 


But oh ! tis mighty toil to reach this height, 
To vanquiſh ſelf is a laborious art ; 
What manly courage to ſuſtain the fight 
To bear the noble pain, and part 
Fith thoſe dear charming tempters rooted in the heart! 


'Tis hard to ſtand when all the paſſions move, 
Hard to awake the eye that paſſion blinds; 
To rend and tear out this unhappy love, 


That clings ſo cloſe about our minds, 
ind where th? inchanted ſoul ſo ſweet a hs finds. 


Hard; but it may be done. Come, heavenly fire, 
Come to my breaſt, and with one powerful ray 
Melt off my luſts, my fetters : I can bear 
A while to be a tenant here, 
lut not be chain'd and priſon'd in a cage of clay. 


Heaven is my home, and I muſt uſe my wings; a 
dublime above the globe my flight aſpires: : 4 
| have a ſoul was made to pity kings, i 
And all their little glittering things; | af 
[ave a ſoul was made for infinite deſires. | 


Loos'd from the earth, my heart is upward flown ; 5 
Farewell, my fr iends, and all that once was mine 


Now, 


The gold that binds my brows could neꝰ er my ſoul confue 


There all my ſoul ſhall center, all my powers conſpire. ; 
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Now, ſhould you fix my feet on Cæſar's throne, 
Crown me, and call the world my own, 


TI am the Lord's, and Jeſus is my love; 

He, the dear God, ſhall fill my vaſt deſire. 

My fleſh below ; yet I can dwell above, 
And nearer to my Saviour move; 


Thus I with angels live; thus half- divine 
I fit on high, nor mind inferior joys : 
Fill'd with his love, I feel that God is mine, 
His glory is my great defign, 

That everlaſting project all my thoughts employs, 


A 8 ON G To Creatine WISDOM, | 
ART -L 


TERNAL Wiſdom, thee we praiſe, Whil 

Thee the creation ſings: 1 
With thy loud name, rocks, hills, and ſeas, oa u 
And heaven's high palace rings. na 
Place me on the briglit wings of day Atth 


To travel with the ſun ; 

With what amaze {hall I ſurvey 
The wonders thou haſt done! 

Thy hand how wide it ſpread the ſky ! 

| How glorious to behold ? 

Ting'd with a blue of heavenly dye, 
And ſtarr'd with ſparkling gold. 


ire. 
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There thou haſt bid the globes of light 
Their endleſs circles run; 
There the pale planet rules the night, 
And day obeys the ſun. 


PARTI. 
Downwarc. I turn my wondering eyes 
On clouds and ſtorms below, 


Thoſe under-regions of the ſkies 
Thy numerous glories ſhow. 


The noiſy winds ſtand ready there 
Thy orders to obey, 


To make thy chariot way. 


Thy thunder ſhakes our coaſt : 
While the red lightnings wave along, 
The banners of thine hoſt. 


In the thin air, without a prop, 
Hang fruitful ſhowers around : 

it thy command they ſink, and drop 
Ther fatneſs on the ground. 


PART HL 

Now to the earth I bend my ſong, 
And caſt my eyes abroad, 

blancing the Britiſh iſles along 5 
Bleſt iſles, confeſs your God. 
Vor. LV. T 


With founding wings they ſweep the air, 


There, like a trumpet, loud and ſtrong, 


„ . 
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How did his wondrous kill array 
Your fields in charming green; 


A thouſand herbs his art diſplay, 
A thouſand flowers between! 


Tall oaks for future navies grow, 
Fair Albion's beſt defence, 
While corn and vines rejoice below, 
Thoſe luxuries of ſenſe. 
The bleating flocks his paſture feeds : 
And herds of larger ſize, 


That bellow through the Lindian meads, 


His bounteous hand ſupplies. 


PART IV. 


We ſee the Thames careſs the ſhores, 
He guides her ſilver flood: 

While angry Severn ſwells and roars, 
Yet hears her ruler God. 


The rolling mountains of the deep 
Obſerve his ftrong command ; 
His breath can raiſe the billows ſteep, 
Or ſink them to the ſand. 


Amidſt thy watery kingdoms, Lord, 
Ihe finny nations play, 

And ſcaly monſters, at thy word, 
Ruſh through the northern ſea. 


PART 


0 
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F. 
Thy glories blaze all nature round, 
And ſtrike the gazing ſight, 
Through ſkies, and ſeas, and ſolid ground, 
With terror and delight. 


finite ſtrength, and equal ſkill, 
Shine through the worlds abroad, 
Qur ſouls with vaſt amazement fill, 


And ſpeak the builder God. 


But the ſweet beauties of thy grace 
Our ſofter paſſions move; 

Pity divine in Jeſus face 
We ſee, adore, and love. 


GOD's ApsoLuTE Dominion. 


3 RD, when my thoughtful ſoul ſurveys 
Fire, air, and earth, and ſtars and ſeas, 

| call them all thy ſlaves; 

Commiſſion'd by my Father's will, 

Poiſons ſhall cure, or balms ſhall kill; 
Vernal ſuns, or zephyr's breath, 

May burn or blaſt the plants to death 
That ſharp December faves ; 
What can winds or planets boaſt 
But a precarious power? 

The ſun is all in darkneſs loſt, 

Froſt ſhall be fire, and fire be froſt, 
When he appoints the hour. 


Tz 75 Lo, 
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Lo, the Norwegians near the polar ſky 9 He 
Chafe their frozen limbs with ſnow, = IK 
Their frozen limbs awake and glow, Ne 
The vital flame touch'd with a ſtrange ſupply Te 
Rekindles, for the God of life is nigh; _ (rea 
He bids the vital flood in wonted circles flow, W 
Cold ſteel, expos'd to northern air, 0 
Drinks the meridian fury of the midnight Bear, lüb f 
And burns th' unwary ſtranger there, Ar 
Enquire, my ſoul, of ancient fame, Fa 
Look back two thouſand years, and ſee | 
Th' Aſſyrian prince transform'd a brute, C 
For boaſting to be abſolute : 
Once to his court the God of Iſrael came, 
A King more abſolute than he. N 
I ſee the furnace blaze with rage Wi 
Sevenfold: I ſee amidſt the flame . 
Three Hebrews of immortal name: | 
They move, they walk acroſs the burning ſtage " 
Unhurt, and fearleſs, while the tyrant ſtood M 
A ſtatue; fear congeal'd his blood : p 
Nor did the raging element dare 
Attempt their garments, or their hair: te | 
Tt knew the Lord of nature there. Fe 
Nature compell'd by a ſuperior cauſe, 10 
Now breaks her own eternal laws, V 
Now ſeems to break them, and obeys Why 
Her ſovereign king in different ways. D 
Father, how bright thy glories ſnine! ” 


How broad thy kingdom, how divine! 


Natyre, and miracle, and fate, and chance, are thine. | 
Hence 


hine. ; | 
ence] 
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Hence from my heart, ye idols, flee, 
Ye ſounding names of vanity ! 
No more my lips ſhall ſacrifice 
To chance and nature, tales and lies : 

(reatures without a God can yield me no ſupplies. 
What is the ſun, or what the ſhade, 

Or froſts, or flames, to kill or fave? . 

Hs favour is my life, his lips pronounce me dead; 
And as his awful dictates bid, 


Farth is my mother, or my grave. 


CONDESCENDING GRACE. 
In Imitation of the cxivth Pſalm. 
7 HEN the Eternal bows the ſkies, 
Jo vifit earthly things, 
Fith ſcorn divine he turns his eyes 
From towers of haughty kings : 
Rides on a cloud diſdainful by 
A Sultan, or a Czar, 
Laughs at the worms that riſe ſo high, 
Or frowns them from afar ; | 
fe bids his awful chariot roll 
Far downward from the ſkies, 
To vifit every humble foul, 
With pleaſure in his eyes. 


Why ſhould the Lord that reigns above 
Diſdain ſo lofty kings? 
ay, Lord, and why ſuch looks of love 
Upon ſuch worthleſs things ? 
3 : Mortals 


1 en Re can 
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Mortals, be dumb : what creature dares 
Diſpute his awful will ? 


Aſk no account of his affairs, 


But tremble, and be ſtill. 
Juſt like his nature is his grace, 
All ſovereign, and all free; 


Great God, how ſearchleſs are thy ways! 


How deep thy judgments be ! 


THE I'NFI1NITE. 


: 8 OM E ſeraph, lend your heavenly tongue, 


Or harp of golden ſtring, 
That I may raiſe a lofty ſong 
To our Eternal King. 


Thy names, how infinite they be! 


Great Everlaſting One! 


Boundleſs thy might and majeſty, 


And unconfin'd thy throne. 


Thuy glories ſhine of wondrous ſize, 


And wondrous large thy grace; 


Immortal day breaks from thine eyes, 


And Gabriel veils his face. 


Thine eſſence is-a vaſt abyſs, 
Which angels cannot ſound, 
An ocean of infinities 


Where all our thoughts are drown” d. 
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The myſteries of creation lie 
Beneath enlighten'd minds, 


Thoughts can aſcend above the ſky, 
And fly before the winds. 


Reaſon may graſp the maſly hills, 
And ſtretch from pole to pole, 

But half thy name our ſpirit fills, 
And overloads our ſoul. 


In vain our haughty reaſon ſwells, 
For nothing's found in Thee 

But boundleſs unconceivables, 
And vaſt eternity. 


91 


CONFESSION axy PARDON. 


A A 8, my aching heart! 

Here the keen torment lies; 

It racks my waking hours with ſmart, 
And frights my ſlumbering eyes. 


Guilt will be hid no more, 

My griefs take vent apace, 
The crimes that blot my conſcience 0 der 

Fluſh crimſon in my face. 


My ſorrows, like a flood, 
Impatient of reſtraint, 
Into thy boſom, O my God, 
Pour out a long ae 
T4 
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This impious heart of mine 
Could once defy the Lord, 
Could ruſh with violence on to fin, 
In preſence of thy ſword. 


How often have I ſtood 
A A rebel to the ſkies, 
The calls, the tenders of a God, 
And mercy's loudeſt cries ! 
He offers all his grace, 
| And all his heaven to me; 
Offers! but *tis to ſenſeleſs braſs, 
| That cannot feel nor ſee. 


Jeſus the Saviour ſtands 
To court me from above, 

And looks and ſpreads his wounded hands, 
And ſhews the prints of love. 


But I, a ſtupid fool, 
How long have I withſtood 

The bleflings purchas'd with his ſoul, 
And paid for all in blood ! 


The heavenly Dove came down 
And tender'd me his wings 
To mount me upward to a crown, 
And bright immortal things. 
Lord, I'm aſham'd to ſay 
That I refus'd thy Dove, 
And ſent thy Spirit griev'd away, 
To his own realms of love. 


Lot 
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Not all thine heavenly charms, 
Nor terrors of thy hand, 
(ould force me to lay down my arms, 
And bow to thy command. 


Lord, *tis againft thy face 
My fins like arrows rife, 

lud yet, and yet (O matchleſs grace * 
Thy thunder ſilent lies. 


0 ſhall I never feel 

The meltings of thy love? 
im I ſuch hell-harden'd ſteel 
That mercy cannot move? 


Now for one powerful glance, 
Dear Saviour, from thy face: 
This rebel-heart no more withſtands, 

But ſinks beneath thy grace. 


O'ercome by dying love I fall, 
Here at thy croſs I lie; 

And throw my fleſh, my ſoul, my all, 
And weep, and love, and die. 


"Riſe, ſays the Prince of Mercy, riſe, 
*With joy and pity in his eyes: 

"Riſe, and behold my wounded veins, 
„Here lows the blood to waſh thy ſtains. 


"See my Great Father reconcil'd:“ 
lle fad. And lo, the Father ſmil'd: 
The joy ful cherubs clap'd their wings, 


And founded grace on all their ſtrings. 
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: Young Men and Maidens, Old Men and Babes, = 
ye the Lox, Pſal. cxlviii. 12. 4 


ONS of Adam, bold and young, 
In the wild mazes of whoſe veins 


8 


A flood of fiery vigour reigns, 5 
And weilds your active limbs, with hardy finew tray 1 q 
Fall proftrate at th* eternal throne 
Whence your precarious powers depend; 
Nor ſwell as if your lives were all your own, 
But chooſe your Maker for your friend ; 
His favour is your life, his arm is your ſupport, a 
His hand can ſtretch your days, or cut your minutes ſon 


5 Virgins, who roll your artful eyes, 

And ſhoot delicious danger thence; 

Swift the lovely lightning flies, 

And melts our reaſon down to ſenſe; 
Boaſt not of thoſe withering charms 
That muſt yield their youthful grace 

To age and wrinkles, earth and worms; 
But love the author of your ſmiling face; 
That heavenly bridegroom claims your un g hours: 

O make it your perpetual care 

To pleaſe that Everlaſting Fair; | 

His beauties are the ſun, and but the ſhade is yours. 


Infants, whoſe different deſtinies 
Are wove with threads of different ſize ; 
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But from the ſame ſpring- tide of tears, 
Commence your hopes, and joys, and fears, 
[A tedious train !) and date your following years : 

Break your firſt filence in his praiſe 

Who wrought your wondrous frame: 
With ſounds of tendereſt accent raiſe 

Young honours to his name; 
And conſecrate your early days 

To know the Power ſupreme. 


Ye heads of venerable age, 

Juſt marching off the mortal ſtage, 

Fathers, whoſe vital threads are ſpun 
As long as e'er the glaſs of life would run, 

Adore the hand that led your way 
Through flowery fields a fair long ſummer's day; 
Gaſp out your ſoul in praiſes to the ſovereign power 
That ſet your Weſt ſo diſtant from your dawning hour. 


Flying Fowl, and Chains Things, praiſe ye the 
Lok D, Pal. cxlviii. 10. 


WE ET flocks, whoſe ſoft enamel'd wing 
Swift and gently cleaves the ſky ; 
Whoſe charming notes addreſs the ſpring 
With an artleſs harmony. 
Lovely minſtrels of the field, 
Who in leafy ſhadows fit, 
And your wondrous ſtructures build, 
Awake your tuneful voices with the dawning light: 
10 
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To nature's God your firſt devotions pay, 
Ere you ſalute the riſing day, 

"Tis he calls up the ſun, and gives him every ray, 
Serpents, who o'et the meadows ſlide, 
And wear upon your ſhining back 
Numerous ranks of gaudy pride, 

Which thouſand mingling colours make; 
Let the fierce glances of your eyes 
| Rebate their baleful fire: 
In harmleſs play twiſt and unfold 
The volumes of your ſcaly gold : 
That rich embroidery of your gay attire, 
Proclaims your Maker kind and wiſe, 


| Inſects and mites, of mean de gree, 

That ſwarm in myriads o'er the land, 

Moulded by Wiſdom's artful hand, 
And curl'd and painted with a various die ; ; 

In your innumerable forms 

Praife him that wears th' ethereal crown, 

And bend his lofty counſels down 

To deſpicable worms. 


The Comryranrison and ComePLaAinm, 


TNFINITE Power, Eternal Lord, 
How ſovereign is thy hand! 

All nature roſe t' obey thy word, 

And moves at thy command, 


/ath 
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With ſteady courſe thy ſhining ſun | 
Keeps his appointed way 3 
And all the hours obedient run 
The circle of the day. 


But ah! how wide my ſpint flies, 
And wanders from her God! 

My foul forgets the heavenly prize, 
And treads the downward- road. 


The raging fire, and ſtormy ſea, 
Perform thine awful will, 

And every beaſt and every tree, 
Thy great deſigns fulſil: 


While my wild paſſions rage within, 
Nor thy commands obey ; 

And fleſh and ſenſe, enſlav'd to fin, 
Draw my beſt thoughts away. 


Shall creatures of a meaner frame 
Pay all their dues to thee ; 

Creatures, that never knew thy name, 
That never lov'd like me ? 


Great God, create my ſoul anew, 
Conform my heart to thine, 

Melt down my will, and let it flow, 
And take the mould divine, 


deze my whole frame into thy hand; 
Here all my powers I bring; 
Manage the wheels by thy command, 
And govern every ſpring, 
Then 
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Then ſhall my feet no more depart, 
Nor wandering ſenſes rove; 
Devotion ſhall be all my heart, 
And all my paſſions love. 


Than not the ſun ſhall more than 1 
His Maker's law perform, 

Nor travel ſwifter through the ky, 
Nor with a zeal ſo warm. 


GOD SUPREME and S140 pprciane, 


HAT is our God, or what his name, 
Nor men can learn, nor angels teach : 
He dwells conceal'd in radiant flame, 
Where neither eyes nor thoughts can reach. 


The ſpacious worlds of heavenly light, 
Compar'd with him, how ſhort they fall ? 
They are too dark, and He too bright. 
Nothing are they, and God is All. 


He ſpoke the wondrous word, and lo 

Creation roſe at his command : | 
Whirlwinds and ſeas their limits know, 
Bound in the hollow of his hand. 


There reſts the earth, there roll the ſpheres, 
There nature leans, and feels her prop: 
But his own Self-ſufficience bears 
'The weight of his own glories up. 
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ne tide of creatures ebbs and flows, 
Veaſuring their changes by the moon: 


vs ebb his ſea of glory knows, 
fis age is one eternal moon. 


blen fly, my ſong, an endleſs round, 
e lofty tune let Michael raiſe ; 
All nature dwell upon the ſound, 
hut we can ne'er fulfil the praiſe. 


JESUS Tue oT SAVIOUR. 


DAM, our father and our head, 
Tranſgreſt ; and juſtice doom'd us dead : 
T 3 fiery law ſpeaks all deſpair, 

There's no reprieve, nor pardon there. 


(all a bright council in the ſcies; 
"Seraphs the mighty and the wiſe, 

day, what expedient can you give? 
„That fin be damn'd, and ſinners hive? 


* Speak, are you ſtrong to bear the load, 
The weighty vengeance of a God? 
Which of you loves our wretched race, 
„Or dares to venture in our place?“ 


In vain we aſk : for all around 
ttands filence through the heavenly ground : 
There's not a glorious mind above 


la half the ſtrength, or half the love. 
Thy ET 


But, 
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But, O unutterable grace! 
Th' Eternal Son takes Adam's place: 


Down to our world the Saviour flies, 
Stretches his naked arms, and dies. 


Juftice was pleas'd to bruiſe the God, 
And pay its wrongs with heavenly blood ; 
What unknown racks and pangs he bore ! 
Then roſe: The law could aſk no more. 


Amazing work ! look down, ye ſkies, 
Wonder and gaze with all your eyes ; 

Ye heavenly thrones, ſtoop from above, 
And bow to this myſterious love. 

See, how they bend ! See, how they look, 
Long they had read th' eternal book, 

And ſtudied dark decrees in vain, 

The croſs and Calvary makes them plain. 
Now they are ſtruck with deep amaze, 
Each with his wings conceals his face.: 


Now clap their ſounding plumes, and cry, 
«© The wiſdom of a Deity !”? | 


Low they adore th' Incarnate Son, 

And ſing the glories he hath won; 
Sing how he broke our iron chains, 
How deep he ſunk, how high he reigns. 


Triumph and reign, victorious Lord, 
By all thy flaming hoſts ador d: 
And ſay, dear Conqueror, ſay, how long, 
Ere we ſhall riſe to join their ſong. 


Lo, 
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Lo, from afar the promis'd day 

chines with a well-diſtinguiſh'd ray; 

But my wing'd paſſion hardly bears 

Theſe lengths of ſlow delaying years. 
gend down a Chariot from above, 

With fiery wheels, and pav'd with love; 
Raiſe me beyond th' ethereal blue, 

To fing and love as angels do. 


© 


LOOKING UPWARD, 


HE heavens ifvite mine eye, 

1 The ſtars ſalute me round; 

Father, I bluſh, I mourn to lie 
Thus groveling on the ground, 


My warmer ſpirits move, 
And make attempts to fly ; 


I wiſh aloud for wings of love 
To raiſe me ſwift and high, 


Beyond thoſe cryſtal yaults, 

And all their ſparkling balls; 
They*re but the porches to thy courts, 

And paintings on thy walls. 8 


Vain world, farewell to you; 
Heaven is my native ai: 

| bid my friends a ſhort adieu, 
impatient to be there, 

Vor. LV. U 
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I feel my powers releas d 
From their old fleſhy clod ; 

Fair guardian, bear me up m haſte, 
And ſet me near my God. 


CHRIST Drise, Rinne, and RRIC NIN, 


E gert the heavenly Toyer dies ! 
The tidings ſtrike a doleful found 


On my poor heart-ſtrings : deep he lies 


In the cold caverns of the ground. 


Come, ſaints, and drop a tear or two, 
On the dear boſom of your God, 

He ſhed a thouſand drops for you, 

A thouſand drops of richer blood. 


| Here's love and grief beyond degree, 

The Lord of glory dies for men ! 

But lo, what ſudden joys I ſee ! 

Jeſus the dead revives again. 

The riſing God forſakes the tomb, 
Up to his father's court he flies ; 

Cherubic legions guard him home, 

And ſhout him welcome to the ſies. 


Break off your tears, ye ſaints, and tell 


How high our Great Deliverer reigns ; 3 


Sing how he ſpoil'd the hoſts of hell, 
And led the monſter death in chains. 


day, 
Born 


Then 
And 
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day, live for ever, wondrous King! 

Born to redeem, and ſtrong to ſave! 

Then aſk the monſter, Where's his ſting ? 
And where's thy victory, boaſting grave? 


O 


Tur GOD or THUNDER. 


THE immenſe, th* amazing height, 
The boundleſs grandeur of our God, 

Who treads the worlds beneath his feet, 
And ſways the nations with his nod! 
He ſpeaks ; and lo, all nature ſhakes, 
Heaven's everlaſting pillars bow ; 
He rends the clouds with hideous cracks, 
And ſhoots his fiery arrows through. 


Well, let the nations ftart and fly 

At the blue lightning's horrid glare, 
Atheiſts and emperors ſhrink and die, 
When flame and noiſe torment the air. 


Let noiſe and flame confound the ſkies, 
And drown the ſpacious realms below, 
Yet will we ſing the Thunderer's praiſe, 
And fend our loud Hoſannas through. 
Celeſtial King, thy blazing power 
Kindles our hearts to flaming joys, 

We ſhout to hear thy chunders roar, 

Aud echo ta our Father's voice. 

D 2 
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Thus 
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Thus ſhall the God our Saviour come, 
And lightnings round his chariot play: 
Ye lightnings, fly to make him room, 

5 Ye glorious ſtornis, * his way! 


TAE DAY oF JUDGMENT 
r An 0 D E. 
© Attempted i in Engliſh „ 


WIV the fierce North wind with his airy forces 

| Rears up the Baltick to a foaming fury; 

And the red lighting, with a ftorm of hail comes 
Ruſhing amain down, 


How the poor ſailors ſtand amaz'd and tremble ! 
While the hoarſe thunder, like a bloody trumpet, 
| Roars a ug onſet to * gaping waters ; 
Quick to devour FR 


Such ſhall the noiſe be, and the wild diſorder, 

(If things eternal may be like theſe earthly) 

Such the dire terror when the great Archangel 
Shakes the creation; 


Tears the ſtrong pillars of the vault of heaven, 
Breaks up old marble, the repoſe of princes ; 

See the graves open, and the bones ariſing, 
| Flames all around them, 


Hark, the ſhrill outeries of the guilty wretches! 
Lively bright horror, and amazing anguiſh, 
Stare through their e while the living worm lies 
SGnawing within them, 
Thoughts, 


ces 


n; 
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Thoughts, like old vultures, prey upon their heart-ſtrings, 


And the ſmart tinges, when the eye beholds the 


Lofty Judge frowning, and a flood of vengeance 
Rolling afore him. 


Hopeleſs immortals ! how they ſcream and ſhiver 

While devils puſh them to the pit wide-yawning 

Hideous and gloomy to receive them headlong 
Down'to the centre. 

Stop here, my fancy : (all away, ye horrid 

Doleful ideas !) come, ariſe to Jeſus, 

How he fits God-like ! ! and the ſaints around him 

Thron'd, yet adoring! 

0 may I fit there when he comes triumphant, 

Dooming the nations ! then aſcend to glory, 

While our Hoſannas all along the paſſage 
Shout the Redeemer. 


Tus SONG or Aan 8 ABOVE, 


ART H has detain'd me priſoner long, 
And Pm grown weary now ; 
My heart, my hand, my ear, my tongue, 
There's nothing here for you. 


Tir'd in my thoughts, I ſtretch me down, 


And upward glance mine eyes. 


Upward (my Father) to thy throne, 
And to my native ſkies. 
"=. 6g 
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There the den Man toy Saviour fi 
The God, how bright he ſhines ! | 


: And ſcatters infinite delights 


On all the happy minds, 
| Seraphs with elevated ftr "I 


And move and charm the fare Plains 


With an immortal ſound. 
Jeſus the Lord their harps employs, 
Jeſus my love they ſing, 
Jeſus the name of both our joys 
Sounds ſweet from every ſtring. 
Hark, how beyond the narrow bounds 
Of time and ſpace they run, 
And ſpeak in moſt majeſtic ſounds, 
The godhead of the Son. 
How on the Father's breaſt he lay, 
The darling of his ſoul, 
Infinite years before the day 
Or heavens began to roll. 
And now they ſink the lofty tone, 
And gentler notes they play, 
And bring th' Eternal Godhead down 
To dwell in humble clay. 
O ſacred beauties of the Man ! 
| (The God reſides within) 
His fleſh all pure, without a ſtain, 
His foul without a fin. 


Then, | 


ben, 
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Then, how he look'd, and how he ſmil'd, : 


What wondrous things he ſaid ! 
Sweet cherubs, ſtay, dwell here a while; 
And tell what Jeſus did: 8 


At his command the blind awake, 
And feel the gladſome rays; 

He bids the dumb attempt to ſpeak, 
They try their tongues in praiſe. 

He ſhed a thouſand bleflings round 
Where-e'er he turn'd his eye; 

He ſpoke, and at the ſovereign ſound 
The helliſh legions fly. 

Thus while with unambitious ſtrife 
Th' ethereal minſtrels rove 

Through all the labours of his life, 
And wonders of his love; 

In the full choir a broken firing 
Groans with a ſtrange furpriſe; 

The reſt in filence mourn their king, 
That bleeds, and loves, and dies. 

Seraph and ſaint, with drooping wings, 
Ceaſe their harmonious breath; 


No blooming trees, nor bubbling ſprings, 
While Jeſus Teeps 1 in death. 


Then all at once to living ſtrains 


They ſummon every chord, 
Break up the tomb, and burſt his chains, 


And ſhew their riſing Lord. 
U4 
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Around the flaming army throngs 
To guard him to the ſkies, 

With loud Hoſannas on their tongues, 
And triumph in their eyes. 


In awful ſtate the conquering God 
Aſcends his ſhining throne, 

While tuneful angels ſound abroad 
The victories he has won. 


Now let me riſe, and join their ſong, 
And be an angel too; 


My heart, my hand, my ear, my tongue, 


Here's joyful work for you. 


I would begin the muſic here, 


And ſo my ſoul ſhould riſe : 
Oh ! for ſome heavenly notes to bear 
My ſpirit to the ſkies ! ! 


There, ye that love my Saviour, ſit, 
There I would fain have place, 


Among your thrones, or at your feet, 
So I might ſee his face. 


I am confin'd to earth no more, 


But mount in haſte above, 
To bleſs the God that I adore, 
And ſing the Man I love. 


Fkk, 


Bl 
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Fire, Alk, EARTH, and Sea, praiſe ye the Lox b. 


ART F, thou great footſtool of our God 
Who reigns on high; thou fruitful ſource 
Of all our raiment, life and food; 
Our houſe, our parent, and our nurſe ; 
Mighty ſtage of mortal ſcenes, 
Dreſt with ſtrong and gay machines, 
Hung with golden lamps around 
(And flowery carpets ſpread the ground) ; ** 
Thou bulky globe, prodigious mas, 
That hangs unpillar'd in an empty ſpace! _ 
While thy unweildy weight reſts on the feeble air, 
Bleſs that Almighty Word that fix'd and holds thee there. | 


Fire, thou ſwift herald of his face, 
Whoſe glorious rage, at his command, 
Levels a palace with the ſand, 
Blending the lofty ſpires in ruin with the bas; 
Ve heavenly flames, that ſinge the air, 
Artillery of a jealous God, 
Bright arrows that his ſounding quivers bear 
To ſcatter deaths abroad; 
Lightnings, adore the ſovereign arm that flings 
His vengeance, and your fires, upon the heads of kings. 
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Thou vital element, the Air, 
Whoſe boundleſs magazines of breath 
Our fainting flame of life repair, 
And ſave the bubble Man from che cold arms of death: 
E/ And 
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And ye, whoſe vital moiſture yields 
Life's purple ſtream a freſh ſupply ; 


Sweet Waters, wandermy through the flowery fields, 


Or dropping from the ſky ; 
Confeſs the Power whoſe all- ſufficient name 


Nor needs your aid to build, or to ſupport our frame. 


Now the rude air, with noiſy force, 
Beats up and ſwells the angry ſea, 
They join to make our lives a prey, 
And ſweep the ſailors hopes away, 
Vain hopes, to reach their kindred on the ſhores ! 
Lo, the wild ſeas and ſurging waves 
|  Gape hideous in a thouſand graves : 
Be ſtill, ye floods, and know your bounds of ſand, 
Ye ſtorms, adore your Maſter's hand: 
The winds are in his fiſt, the waves at his command. 


From the eternal emptineſs 8 

His fruitful word by ſecret ſprings 
Drew'the whole harmony of things 
That form this noble univerſe : 
Old Nothing knew his powerful hand, 
Scarce had he ſpoke his full command, 


Fire, Air, and Earth, and Sea, heard the creating call, | 


And leap'd from empty nothing to this beauteous all: 
And ſtill they dance, and ſtill obey 
The orders they receiv'd the great creation- day. 


. THE 
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THE FAREWELL. 
To mortal joys and mortal cares; 
To ſenſual bliſs that charms us fo 


Here I renounce my carnal tafte 

Of the fair fruit that ſinners prize: 
Their paradiſe ſhall never waſte 

One thought of mine, but to deſpiſe. 
All earthly joys are over-weigh'd 
With mountains of vexatious care ; 
And where's the ſweet that is not laid 
A bait to ſome deſtructive ſnare? 


Be gone for ever, mortal things ! 
Thou mighty mole-hill earth, farewell ! 


Angels aſpire on lofty wings, 
And leave the globe for ants to dwell. 


Come, heaven, and fill my vaſt deſires, 
My ſoul purſues che ſovereign good: 
She was all made of heavenly fires, 

Nor can ſhe live on meaner food. 


' GOD oN xxown To HimssLe. 
8 T AND, and adore! how glorious He 
That dwells in bright eternity ! 
We gaze, and we confound our fight 
Plung'd in ch' abyſs of dazzling light. 


Thou 
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Thou ſacred One, Almighty Three, 
Great Everlaſting Myſtery, 
What lofty numbers ſhall we frame 


Equal to thy tremendous name? 
Seraphs, the neareſt to the throne, 


Begin, and ſpeak the Great Unknown: 
Attempt the ſong, wind up your ſtrings, 


To notes untry'd, and boundleſs things. 
' You, whoſe capacious powers ſurvey 

' Largely beyond our eyes of clay: 
Vet what a narrow portion too 


Is ſeen, or known, or thought, by you ! 
How flat your higheſt praiſes fall 


Below th' immenſe Original! 


Weak creatures we, that ſtrive in vain 


To reach an uncreated ſtrain ! 


Great God, forgive our feeble lays, 


Sound out thine own eternal praiſe ; 


A ſong ſo vaſt, a theme fo high, 
Calls for the voice that tun'd the ſky. 


PARDON axp SANCTIFICATION. 


Y crimes awake; and hideous fear 
Diſtracts my reſtleſs mind, 
Guilt meets my eyes with horrid glare, 
And hell purſues behind. 1 
Almighty 
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Almighty vengeance frowns on high, 
And flames array the throne 


While thunder murmurs round the ſky, 


Impatient to be gone. 


Where ſhall I hide this noxious head: 


Can rocks or mountains fave ? 
Or ſhall I wrap me in the ſliade 
Of midnight and che grave? 
[5 there no ſhelter from the eye 
Of a revenging God? 


Jeſus, to thy dear wounds I fly, 
Bedew me with thy blood. 


Thoſe guardian drops my ſoul ſecure, 


And waſh away my ſin; 
Eternal juſtice frowns no more, 
And conſcience {miles within. 


[ bleſs that wondrous purple ſtream 
That whitens every ftain ; 

Yet is my ſoul but half redeem'd, 
If ſin the tyrant reign. 


Lord, blaſt his empire with thy breath, 


That curſed throne muſt fall; 


Te hattering plagues, that work my death, 


F ly, for | hate you all, 


113 
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SOVEREIGNTY aw GRACE, 


HE Lord! how fearful is his name! 


* How wide is his command! 
Nature, with all her moving frame, 
Reſts on his mighty hand. 
Immortal glory forms his throne, 
And light his awful robe; 
While with a ſmile, or with a frown, 
He manages the globe. 


A word of his Almighty breath 
Can ſwell or ſink the ſeas; 
Build the vaſt empires of the earth, 
Or break them as he pleaſe. 
Adoring angels round him fall 
In all their ſhining forms, 
His ſoverei ign eye looks through them all, 
And pities mortal worms. 


His bowels, to eur worthleſs race, 
In ſweet compaſſion move; 
He cloathes his looks with ſofteſt grace, 
And takes his title, Love. 


Now let the Lord for ever reign, 
And ſway us as he will, 
Sick, or in health, in eaſe, or pain, 

We are his favourites ſtill, 


No 
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No more ſhall peeviſh pafion riſe, 
The tongue no more eomplain; 


Tis ſovereign love that lends our Joys, 
And love reſumes again. | 


Tuz LAW any G OSPEE. 
URST be the man, for ever curſt, 
? «© That doth one wilful fin commit; 

« Death and damnation for the firſt, 
„Without relief and infinite.” 
Thus Sinai roars ; and round the earth 
Thunder, and fire, and vengeance flings ; 
But, Jeſus, thy dear gaſping breath, | 
And Calvary, ſay gentler things. 


Pardon, and grace, and boundleſs love, 
Streaming along a Saviour's blood, 
And life, and joys, and crowns above, 
« Dear-purchas'd by a bleeding God.” 


Hark, how he prays (the charming ſound 
Dells on his dying lips) © Forgive !? 
And every groan, and gaping wound, 

Cries, ©* Father, let the rebels live.“ 


Go, you that reſt upon the law, 
And toil, and ſeek ſalvation there, 
Look to the flames that Moſes ſaw, 
And ſhrink, and tremble, and deſpair. 
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But I'll retire beneath the croſs : 
Saviour, at thy dear feet I lie; | 
And the keen ſword that juſtice draws, 
Flaming and red, ſhall paſs me by. 


O Mens, quæ ſtabili fata Regis vice,” &c. 


Caſimire, Book III. Od. 28. 


T ERN AL mind, who rul'ſt the fates 
Of dying realms, and riſing ſtates, 
With one unchang'd decree; 
While we admire thy vaſt affairs, 
Say, can our little trifſing cares 
Afford a ſmile to thee? 


Thou ſcattereſt honours, crowns, and gold: 
We fly to ſeize, and fight to hold 

The bubbles and the oar: 
So emmets ſtruggle for a grain; 
So boys their petty wars maintain 

For ſhells upon the ſhore, 
Here a vain man his ſceptre breaks, 
'The next a broken ſceptre takes, 

And warriors win and loſe; 
This rolling world will never ſtand, 
Plunder'd and ſnatch'd from hand to hand, 
As power decays or grows. 


* 


arth's 
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Earth's but an atom: Greedy ſwords 

Carve it among a thouſand lords, 
And yet they can't agree : 

Let greedy ſwords ſtill fight and lay, 

can be poor; but, Lord, I pray 

Jo ſit and ſmile with thee. 


HAPPY FRAILTY. 


ec H OW. meanly dwells thy immortal mind! 1 
«« How vile theſe bodies are! 
« Why was a clod of earth deſign'd 
« T” encloſe a heavenly ſtar? 


« Weak cottage where our ſouls reſide ! 
This fleſh a tottering wall; 

« With frightful breaches gaping wide 
“The building bends to fall. 


« All round it ſtorms of trouble blow, 

„ And waves of ſorrow roll; 

e Cold waves and winter ſtorms beat through, 
« And pain the tenant-ſoul. 


" « Alas ! how frail our ſtate !” ſaid [: 
And thus went mourning on, 
Till ſudden from the cleaving ſky 
A gleam of glory ſhone. 
My foul all felt the glory come, 
And breath'd her native air; | 
Then ſhe remember'd heaven her home, 
And ſhe a priſoner here. ES 
Vor. LV. | X Straight 
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Straight ſhe began to change her key, 
And joyful in her pains, 


She ſung the frailty of her clay 
In pleaſurable ſtrains. 


% How weak the prifon i is where I well! 
„ Pleſh but a tottering wall, 

The breaches chearfully foretel, 
« The houfe muſt ſhortly fall. 


« No more, my friends, ſhall I complain, 


„Though all my heart-ſtrings ach; 
« Welcome diſeaſe, and every pain, 
« That makes the cottage ſhake. 
« Now let the tempeſt blow all round, 
Now ſwell the ſurges high, 
* And beat this houſe of bondage down, 
«« To let the ſtranger fly. 


7 J have a manſion built above 
« By the Eternal Hand; 


« And ſhould the earth's old baſis move, 


« My heavenly houſe muſt ſtand, 


« Yes, for tis there my Saviour reigns, 
(J long to ſee the God) 
« And his immortal ſtrength ſuſtains 
« The courts that coſt him blood.“ 
Hark, from on high my Saviour calls: 
I come, my Lord, my Love: 
Devotion breaks the priſon-walls, 
And ſpeeds my laſt remove. 
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J K 


LAUNCHING txTo ETERNITY. 
T was a brave attempt ! adventurous He, 


T Who in the firſt ſhip broke the unknown ſea : 

And, leaving his dear native ſhores behind, 

Truſted his life to the licentious wind. 

I ſee the ſurging brine : the tempeſt raves : ? 


He on a pine-plank rides acroſs the waves, 
Exulting on the edge of thouſand gaping graves : 

He ſteers the winged boat, and fhifts the ſails, 
Conquers the flood, and manages the pales. 


uch is the ſoul that leaves this mortal land 

' Fearleſs when the great maſter gives command. 
Death is the ſtorm : She ſmiles to hear it roar, 

' And bids the tempeſt waft her from the ſhore : 

Then with a ſkilful helm ſhe ſweeps the ſeas, 
And manages the raging ſtorm with eaſe ; 
(Her faith can govern death) ſhe ſpreads her wings 3 
Wide to the wind, and as ſhe fails ſhe fings, | 
And loſes by degrees the fight of mortal things. 
As the ſhores leſſen, ſo her joys ariſe, _ 
The waves roll gentler, and the tempeſt dies, 
Now vaſt eternity fills all her ſight, 
She floats on the broad deep with infinite delight, { 
The ſeas for ever calm, the ſkies for ever bright. 


& © 2 : A Pros- 
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A PRrosPECT of the RESURRECTION. : 


H OW long ſhall death the tyrant reign 


And triumph o'er the juſt, 
While the rich blood of martyrs ſlain 
Lies mingled with the duſt ? 


When ſhall the tedious night be gone ? 


When will our Lord appear ? 


Our fond defires would pray him down, 


Our love embrace him here. 

Let faith ariſe, and climb the hills, 
And from afar deſcry 

How diſtant are his chariot-wheels, 

And tell how faſt they fly. 

Lo, I behold the ſcattering ſhades, 
The dawn of heaven appears, 


The ſweet immortal morning ſpreads 


Its bluſhes round the ſpheres. 


I ſee the Lord of glory come, 
And flaming guards around : 

The ſkies divide, to make him room, 
The trumpet ſhakes the ground. 


I hear the voice, Ye dead, ariſe !” 


And lo, the graves obey, 
And waking ſaints with joyful eyes 
Salute th' expected day. 


They 
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They leave the duſt, and on the wing 
Riſe to the middle air, 

In ſhining garments meet their King, 
And low adore him there. 

O may my humble ſpirit ſtand 
Among them cloth'd in white ! 

The meaneſt place at his right hand 
Is infinite delight. 

Ho will our joy and wonder riſe, 

Y When our returning King 

Shall bear us homeward —_—_ the ties 
On Jove's triumphant wing 


Ad Dominum noſtrum & Servatorem 
JESUM CHRISTUM. 
ODA. 


E, grande numen, corporis incola, 
Te, magna magni progenies patris, 

Nomen verendum noſtri Jeſu 

Vox, citharæ, calami ſonabunt. 


Aptentur auro grandiſonæ fides, 
Chriſti triumphos incipe barbite, 
Fractoſque terrores Averni, 
Victum Erebum, domitamque mortem. 


Immenſa vaſtos ſæcula circulos 
Volvere, blando dum Patris in ſinũ 
Toto fruebatur Jehovah 
Gaudia mille bibens Jeſus ; 
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Donec ſuperno vidit ab zthere 


Adam cadentem, tartara hiantia, 
Unaque mergendos ruin 
Heu nimium miſeros nepotes: 
Vidit minaces vindicis angeli 
Ignes & enſem, telaque ſanguine 
Tingenda noſtro, dum rapinæ 
Spe fremuere Erebæa monſtra. 
Commota ſacras viſcera protinus 
Sensere flammas, omnipotens furor 
Ebullit, Immenſique Amoris 
Ethereum calet Igne Pectus. 


% Non tota prorſus Gens Hominum dabit 


« Hoſti triumphos: Quid patris & labor 
« Dulciſque imago? num peribunt 
« Funditus ? O prius aſtra czcis. 


e Mergantur undis, & redeat chaos: 


« Aut ipſe diſperdam Satanæ dolos, 
«« Aut ipſe diſperdar, & iti | 
*« Sceptra dabo moderanda dextræ. 


« Teſtor paternum numen, & hoc caput 


* Agquale teſtor,“ dixit; & etheris 


Inclinat ingens culmen, alta 
Defilittque ruens Olympo. 
Mortale corpus impiger induit 
Artuſque noſtros, heu tennes nimis 
Nimiſque viles ! Vindicique 
_ Corda dedit fodienda ferro. 


| Vitamque 
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Vitamque morti: Proh dolor! O graves 
Tonandis irz ! O Lex ſatis aſpera ! 
Merceſque peccati ſevera 
Adamici, vetitique fructus. 
Non pcena lenis ! Qud ruis impotens! 
Quò Muſa! largas fundere lacrymas, 
Buſtique divini truumphos — 
Sacrilego temerare fletu ? 
Sepone queſtus, læta Deum cane 
Majore chorda, Pſalle ſonoriuds 
Ut ferreas mortis cavernas 
Et rigidam penetravit aulam. 
Sensere Numen Regna feralia, 
Mugit barathrum, contremuit chaos, 
Diram fremebat Rex Gehennz, 
Perque ſuum tremebundus orcum. 
Lats refugit. Nil agis impie, 
« Mergat vel imis te Phlegethon vadis, 
« Hoc findet undas fulmen,” inquit, 
Et patrios jaculatus ignes. 


Trajecit hoſtem. Nigra ſilentia 
Umbræque flammas æthereas pavent 
Dudum peroſz, ex quo coruſco 

Præcipites cecidere clo. 


Immane rugit jam tonitru ; fragor 
Late ruinam mandat : ab infimis 
Lectæque deſignata genti 
Tartara disjiciuntur antris. 
* 4 
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Heic ſtrata paſſim vincula, & heic jacent 
Unci cruenti, tormina mentium 
Inviſa; ploratuque vaſto 
Spicula mors ſibi adempta plangit. 


En, ut reſurgit victor ab ultimo 
Ditis profundo, curribus aureis 
Aſtricta raptans monſtra noctis 
Perdomitumque Erebi tyrannum. 


Quanta angelorum gaudia jubilant 
Victor paternum dum repetit polum ? 
En qualis ardet, dum beati 
Limina ſcandit ovans Olympi ! 


To triumphe plectra ſeraphica, 
Jo triumphe Grex Hominum ſonet, 
Dum lata quaquaverſus ambos _ 
Aſtra repercutiunt triumphas, _ 


SUI-IPSIUS INCREPATIQ. 


EPIGRAMMA. 


YORPORE cur hæres, Wattſi? cur incola terre ? 

— Quid cupis indignum, mens habitare lutum? 

Te caro mille malis premit ; hinc juvenes gravat artus 
Languor, & hinc vegetus crimina ſanguis alit. 


Cura, amor, ira, dolor mentem male diſtrahit ; auceps 


Undique adeſt Satanas retia izva ſtruens. 
Suſpice ut æthereum ſignant tibi nutibus aſtra 
Tramitem, & aula vocat parta Cruore Dei. 


Te 
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Te manet Uriel dux; & tibi ſubjicit alas 
Stellatas Seraphin officioſa cohors. 
Te ſuperùm chorus optat amans, te invitat Jeſus, 
« Huc ades & noſtro tempora conde ſinũ.“ 
Vere amat ille lutum quem nec dolor aut Satan arcet 
Inde, nec alliciunt Angelus, Aſtra, Deus. 


Excitatio Cordis Cælum verſus. 


H= EU quot sẽcla teris carcere corporis, 
Wattſi? quid refugis limen & exitum ? 
Nec mens zthcreum culmen, & atria 
Magni patris anhelitat 5 


Corpus vile creat mille moleſtias, 
Circum corda volant & dolor, & metus, 
Peccatumque malis durius omnibus | 
Czcas infiias ſtruit. 
Non hoc grata tibi gaudia de ſolo 
durgunt: Chriſtus abeſt, deliciæ tuæ, 
Longe Chriſtus abeſt, inter & angelos 

Et picta aſtra perambolans, 


r Coli ſumma petas, nec jaculabitur. 
Iracunda tonans fulmina: Te Deus 
Hortatur 3 Vacuum tende per Aera 


Pennas nunc homini datas. 


. Vide Horat. Lib. I. Od. 3. 
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BrearmnG toward the HeavenLy CounTzy, Fr 


Caſimire, Bock I. Od. 19. imitated. 
= Urit me Patriz Decor,” &c. 


1 T* E beauty of my native land 
Immortal love inſpires; 

I burn, I burn with ſtrong deſires, 

And ſigh, and wait the high command. 


I here glides the moon her ſhining way, On 
And ſhoots my heart through with a ver mays, 
_ Upward my heart aſpires: 
A thouſand lamps of golden light „ 
Hung high, in vaulted azure, charm my ſight, 8 
And wink and heckon with their amorous fires. | WI 
O ye fair glories of my heavenly home, He 
Bright centinels who guard my Father's court, Th 
Where all the happy minds reſort, An 
When will my Father's chariot come? Me 
Muſt ye for ever walk th' ethereal round, Cal 
For ever ſee the mourner lie . 4 ( 
An exile of the ſky, 
A priſoner of the ground ? CL 5 Gr 
Deſcend ſome ſhining ſervants from on high, 5 5 He 
Build me a haſty tomb ; An 
A grafly turf will raiſe my head; * 


The neighbouring lilies dreſs my bed; 
And ſhed a ſweet perfume. 
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Here I put off the chains of death, | 
My ſoul too long has worn: 
Friends, I forbid one groaning breath, 
Or tear to wet my urn; 
Raphael, behold me all undreſt, 
Here gently lay this fleſh to reſt ; 
Then mount, and lead the path nen, 
Svift I purſue thee, flaming guide, on pinions of wy own. 


The Huxpzepra EP1GRAM of CASIMIRE. 


On Saint ARrDAL10O, who from a Stage-Player became 
a Chriſtian, and ſuffered 2 


A* DALIO Jeers, and in his comic ſtrains 
The myſteries of our bleeding God profanes, 

While his loud laughter ſhakes the painted ſcenes. 

Heaven heard, and ſtrait around the ſmoking throne 

The kindling lightning in thick flaſhes ſnone, 

And vengeful thunder murmur'd to be gone. 

Mercy ſtood near, and with a ſmiling brow 


Calm'd the loud thunder; © There's no need of you; 
Grace ſhall deſcend, and the weak man ſubdue.” 


Grace leaves the ſkies, and he the tage forſakes, 


He bows his head down to the martyring axe, 
And as he bows, this gentle farewell ſpeaks ; 


“So goes the comedy of life away; 
« Vain earth, adieu; Heaven will applaud to-day ; ; 


« Strike, courteous tyrant, and conclude the play.” 
Whe 
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* 


When the Proteſtant Church at Montpelier was de- 
moliſhed by the French King's Order, the Proteſtants 


laid Stones up in their Burying- -place, whereon a | 


Jeſuit made a Latin Epigram. 
| Engliſhed thus : 


A Hug' not church, once at Montpelier built, 

Stood and proclaim'd their madneſs and their guilt 
Too long it ſtood beneath heaven's angry frown, 

Worthy when riſing to be thunder'd down. 

Lewis, at laſt, th* avenger of the ſkies, 

Commands, and level with the ground it lies: 

The ſtones diſpers'd, their wretched offspring come, 

Gather, and heap them on their father's tomb. | 

Thus the curs'd houſe falls on the builder's head 

And though beneath the ground their bones are laid | 

Yer the juſt vengeance ſtill purſues the guilty dead. 


| The ANSswE R by a FRENCH Proteſtant, | 
Engliſhed thus : 


A Chriſtian church once at Montpelier ſtood, 
And nobly ſpoke the builder's zeal for God, 
It ſtood the envy of the fierce dragoon, 
But not deſerv'd to be deftroy'd ſo ſoon : 
Yet Lewis, the wild tyrant of the age, 
Tears down the walls, a victim to his rage. 


_ Young | 


L 
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Young faithful hands pile up the ſacred ſtones 

(Dear monument I) ofer their dead fathers bones 
The ſtones ſhall move when the dead fathers rife, 
Start up before the pale deſtroyer's eyes, 5 g 
And teſtify his madneſs to th' avenging ſkies. 


| Two happy Rivata, e wt the Mvss, 


W ILD as the lightning, various as the moon, 
Roves my Pindaric ſong : | 
Here ſhe glows like burning noon 
In fierceſt flames, and here ſhe plays 
Gentle as ſtar-beams on the midnight ſeas ; 
Now in a ſmiling angel's form, 
Anon ſhe rides upon the ſtorm, 
Loud as the noiſy thunder, as a deluge ſtrong. 
Are my thoughts and wiſhes free, 
And know no number nor degree ? 
Such is the Muſe : Lo ſhe diſdains 


The links and chains, 
Meaſures and rules of vulgar ftrains, [reigns. 
And o'er the laws of harmony a Sovereign Queen ſhe 

If ſhe roves 

By ſtreams or groves 


Tuning her pleaſures or her pains, 
My paſſion keeps her ſtill in ſight, 
My paſſion holds an equal gat 
Through love's, or nature's wide campaigns. 


a> 
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If with bold attempt the fings I 
Of the biggeſt mortal things, NET TN 
Tottering thrones and nations ſlain ; I 
Or breaks the fleets of warring kings, 1 Anc 
While*thunders roar | | J 
From ſhore to ſhore, Anc 
My ſoul fits faſt upon her wings, 8 
And ſweeps the crimſon ſurge, or ſeours the purple plain; 
Still J attend her as ſhe flies, 
Round the broad globe, and all beneath the ſkies. To 


But when from the meridian ſtar | f 
Long ſtreaks of glory ſhine, 2 3 

And heaven invites her from afar, Tr 
She takes the hint, ſhe knows the ſign, | 

* The Muſe aſcends her heaveniy carr, 

And climbs the ſteepy path and means the throne divine. f 
Then the leaves my fluttering mind | 
Clogg' d with clay, and unrefin'd, 
Lengths of diſtance far behind: 

Virtue lags with heavy wheel; 
Faith has wings, but cannot riſe, 
Cannot riſe, Swift and high 
As the winged numbers fly, 
And faint devotion panting lies 
Half way th' ethereal hill. 


O why is piety 40 weak, 
1 And yet the Muſe fo ftrong ? 
When ſhall theſe hateful ſetters break 
That have confin'd me long ? 5 
; I Inward 
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Inward a glowing heat I feel, | 
A ſpark of heavenly day; 
But earthly vapours damp my zeal, _. 
And heavy fleſh drags me the 3 way. 
Faint are the efforts of my will, 
And mortal paſſion charms my ſoul aſtray. 
Shine, thou ſweet hour of dear releaſe, 
Shine, ſrom the ſky, 
And call me high 
To mingle with the choirs of glory and of bliſs. 
Devotion there begins the flight, 
Awakes the ſong, and guides the way; 
There love and zeal divine and bright 
Trace out new regions in the world of light, 
And ſcarce the boldeſt Muſe can follow or obey. 


3 


. I'm in a dream, and Fancy reigns, 
She ſpreads her gay delufive ſcenes 3 ; 
Or is the viſion true ? 
Behold Religion on her throne, 
In awful ſtate deſcending down. 
And her dominions vaſt and bright within my ſpacious 
view. 
| She ſmiles, and with a courteous hand 
| She beckons me away; 
I feel mine airy powers looſe from the cumbrous clay, 
And with a joyful hafte obey 
Religion's high command. 
What lengths and heights and depths unknown ! 
Broad helds with blooming glory ſown, 


11 And 
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And ſeas, and ſkies, and ſtars her own, 
In an unmeaſur'd ſphere! 

What heavens of joy, and light ſerene, 
Which nor the rolling ſun has ſeen, 
Where nor the roving Muſe has been 

That greater traveller! 
A long farewell to all below, 

Farewell to all that ſenſe can ſnow, 
To golden ſcenes, and flowery fields, 

To all the worlds that fancy builds, 

And all that Poets know. 
Now the ſwift tranſports of the mind 
Leave the fluttering Muſe behind, 


A thouſand looſe Pindaric plumes fly ſcattering down | 


the wind. 
Among the clouds I loſe my breath, 
Ihe rapture grows too ſtrong : 
The feeble powers that nature gave 
Faint and drop downward to the grave ; 
Receive their fall, thou treaſurer of death ; 
I will no more demand my tongue, 
Tin the groſs organ well refin'd 


9 
N 


Can trace the boundleſs. flights of an unfetter'd mind, | 


And raiſe an equal ſong. 


END OF VOLUME FIFTY-FIVE. 
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